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SOCIOLOGY FOR ONE WORLD: 
A PLEA FOR AN AUTHENTIC SOCIOLOGY’ 


T. K. Oommen 


The theme, sociology for one world, is essentially in tune with the new 
imageries — in fact illusions — projected in the context of the emerging ‘post- 
modern’ society wherein information and technology are seen to be standard- ` 
ising human life and problems everywhere and transforming the world into a 
‘global village’. Global sociology is the sociology of the global village! 
According to this paradigm, global sociology is the sociology produced at the 
centre and the periphery produces only regional sociology. 

` However, it is often forgotten that the imagery of post-modern sparky 
barely fits and is largely inappropriate to the bulk of humankind, given the 
acute imbalances in the distribution and spread of critical resources, 
technology and information. If the illusion is allowed to be internalized and 
is not consciously challenged it will camouflage and perpetuate the genuine 
debilitating differences within and across societies and cultures. 

Therefore, a meaningful discussion of the theme, sociology for one world, 
should ask and answer a few basic questions: How has the discipline of 
sociology defined and conceptualized the world? Is the world one or many? 
What is the authentic unit for sociological investigation? Sociology for what 
and for whom? And, sociology to serve whose interests? 

Before I proceed any further, I should enter a few caveats. First, I do not 
think it is tenable to characterize human society either as unity or as 
multiplicity. It is more rewarding to characterize society as an event, a 
process, an interhuman-reality; a conceptualization which can account for the 
autonomy of as well as the reciprocity between structure, culture and agency. 
Second, while recognizing the universality of human reasoning it is necessary 
to insist that production of knowledge particularly in social science, calls for | 
an empathic understanding of the object of knowledge in which intuition and - 
sociological imagination play a significant role. Third, sociology for one 
world is an aspiration and not an accomplishment. Therefore, our analysis is 
bound to be largely normative and prescriptive. 


T. K. Oommen is on the faculty of the Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi 110 067. 
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Sociology as it is practised in Europe its original abode, is a study of 
modern industrial (and now of course the post-modern, post-industrial) 
societies. To quote Gellner: 

In the twentieth century, the essence of man is not that he is rational, or a 

political, or a sinful, or a thinking animal, but that he is an industrial 

animal. It is not his moral or intellectual or social or aesthetic etc., etc., 
attributes which make man what he is; his essence resides in his capacity 
to contribute to, and to profit from industrial society. The emergence of 

industrial society is the prime concern of sociology (1964: 35). 

Not only that, ‘Sociology ... is the off-spring of modernity and it wears the 
birthmark of modern parentage. Its mission is to understand the specificity 
of the modern world to which it belongs’ (Heller 1987: 391). Further | 

.. it is no longer sensible to speak of "modern societies” in the plural ... 

Modern society is ... a world society in a double sense. It provides one 

world for one system; and it integrates all world horizons — as horizons of 

one communicative system. The phenomenological and structural 
meanings converge. ‘A plurality of possible worlds has become 
inconceivable. The world-wide communicative system constitutes one 

world which includes all possibilities (Luhman 1982: 298). 

As sociologists of Europe study their own society which is ‘modern’, social 
anthropology has to be defined as a study of other cultures (Beattie 1964). It 
is well-known that anthropology as a discipline arose and flourished in the 
- context of Western conquest and colonisation; and it came to devote itself to 
the study of primitive, peasant or pre-industrial societies (Levi-Strauss 1966: 
112-123). But instead of recognizing this historical accident and fact it is 
claimed that <... sociological understanding is more advanced by the social 
anthropologists looking upon a foreign society than by sociologist looking at 
his own’ (Dumont 1966: 23). 

The point at issue here is not the claimed distinctiveness or the assumed 
superiority of one or another discipline, not even the conventional but 
irrational rivalry between sociology and social anthropology but its 
consequence for the object of anlysis: the human society gets acutely 
fractionated into two — the primitive and the modern, the agrarian and the 
industrial— a distinction not always sustainable. Thus, social anthropology as 
it got institutionalized in the academies of the ‘colonies’ and came to be 
practised by the ‘natives’ instantly became sociology for two reasons. First, 
the native researchers were studying their own societies. Second, they did 
not view their societies as primitive or traditional,.in fact these epithets were 
_ dismissed as pejorative invented by Western anthropologists and sociologists. 

At any rate, with the gradual disappearance of the simple, ‘primitive’ 
societies, Western anthropology itself started studying peasant and 
modernizing ‘complex’ societies. The shift in its substantive concern 
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necessarily called for a shift in the traditional techniques of data collection 
too. Understandably, anthropologists gradually took to the hitherto 
disparaged quantitative techniques conventionally associated with sociology. 
These innovations and the instinct of survival displayed by social 
anthropology is to be widely welcomed and appreciated. But the rationale 
behind maintaining the academic distinction between sociology and social 
anthropology and its implications for humankind and human society are 
scarcely articulated. : 

Fortunately, the beginning has been made in this context but 
unfortunately it has not gathered adequate momentum. Those who 
questioned the artificial separation between sociology and social 
anthropology did so not only because the distinction is academically 
unsustainable but also because it creates an unacceptable division between 
the modern and the traditional, and the industrial and agrarian societies. 
Eisenstadt while evaluating the contribution of social anthropologists to the 
study of complex societies, writes: ‘It should be emphasized from the 
beginning that in my view there is no theoretical distinction between 
sociology and social anthropology (1965:69). Fallding in identifying the 
subject matter of sociology, observes: ‘...cultural and social anthropology 
comprise nothing more or less than the sociology of simpler peoples. So I 
think one is entitled to claim all of it for sociology (1968: 71). Srinivas is 
much more emphatic when he observes ‘...the traditional but irrational . 
distinction between sociology and social anthropology is so disastrous. A true 
science of society must include the study of all societies in space as well as 
time — primitive, modern and historical’ (1966: 164). Accepting and 
implementing this sane advice, I suggest, ought to be an important item on 
the agenda of authentic sociology. 

There is yet another reason, a deeper and more disturbing one, why the 
conventional distinction between the two disciplines should be abandoned 
without any hesitation. With the publication of Henry Maine’s Ancient Law 
in 1861 and L.H. Morgan’s Ancient Society in 1887 the foundation for the 
Great Rupture between the ‘modern’ and ‘primitive’ society was laid and for 
one and a half centuries social scientists built their theories on that basis. 
Almost all the founding fathers — Marx, Weber and Durkheim included — of 
social sciences endorsed the view that the difference between the primitive 
and the modern societies is irreconcilable. In fact, sociology thrived by 
positing and nurturing dichotomous constructions of human society. 
Gradually, the ‘unalterable division of labour’ between sociology and social 
anthropology crystallized and primitive society became the special concern of 
the latter and modern society that of the former. To sustain itself in the 
chosen area of its interest social anthropology had ‘invented the primitive 
society’, to recall the evocative phrase of Adam Kuper. Consequently, 

. modern society was defined above all by-the territorial state, the 
monogamous family and private property. Primitive society therefore 
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must have been nomadic, ordered by blood ties, sexually promiscuous and 

communist. There had also been a ‘progression in mentality. Primitive 

man was illogical and given to magic. Modern man, however, had 

invented science (Kuper 1988: 5). 

Further, 

The ideal of primitive society therefore provided an idiom-which was 

ideally suited for debate about modern society, but in itself it was neutral. 

It could be used equally by right or left, reactionary or progressive, poet 

or politician — primitive society was the mirror image of modern society — 

or, rather, primitive society as they imagined it inverted the characteristics 

of modern society as they saw it (Kuper 1988: 240). 

The logical corollary of the invention of primitive society was the 
invention of the human other, which took different incarnations in different 
times and different places — the savage other, the black other, the 
ethnographic other — each of which has specific connotations and references 
in the Western tradition. Anthropology, the study of human other, became 
an instrument in the hands of Western Judeo-Christian tradition to 
understand itself. As Pandian argues: 

In the Judeo-Christian orientation the self is dichotomized into a divinely 

sanctioned true self and a divinely rejected untrue self. Excluded from 

the culturally formulated conception of the true self are all the negative, 
dark sides of human possibility. The Judeo-Christian orientation rejects 

‘the enactment of the complexity of the human condition in its 

representation of divinity. Anthropology seeks to synthesize the true self 

and the untrue self, inventing and creating the human other who enacts 
the human possibilities of the self that are excluded from the Western 
tradition. I suggest that anthropology is a Western cultural phenomenon 
_ generated by the Judeo-Christian cultural structure. Modern 
anthropology was born out of the need in the West to reconcile the true 
self and the untrue self in comprehending the unity of the self (Pandian 

1985: 124-125). 

The invention of primitive society and the construction of human other 
(primitive man) logically implies the invention of modern society and modern 
man. Even as one may argue that the latter notions emanate out of the 
experiential base of the Western man and society, the tendency inherent in 
epistemological dualism manifesting itself in dichotomous constructions is 
bound to create neat and tidy conceptual creatures. Modern man and society 
are such entities because the temptation to juxtapose the modern with the 
primitive is loud and clear. 

In the light of the discussion so far I suggest that the academic Berlin 
Wall between sociology and social anthropology should be demolished. Only 
then, its corollary, the unjust vivisection of humanity into modern and 
primitive, industrial and agrarian etc., can be done away with. This is the first 
_ prerequisite for building an authentic sociology. ` 
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It is, however, imperative that the genuine diversity of human society 
should be recognized. and nurtured as a pre-condition for pursuing an 
authentic sociology. The fact that one has to prescribe it as a prerequisite is 
itself paradoxical in a world and at a time vigorous movements and 
mobilizations are afloat to preserve the diversity of nature; the preservation 
of both plants and animals. It seems the contemporary world puts the 
cultural diversity of Homo Sapiens at a low premium! However, the 
advocacy for the preservation of societal diversity should not be 
misunderstood as an argument for cultural relativism. The present concern 
is to question the prevalent assumption and practice in regard to the 
preservation of cultural diversity. 

The maxim, one-nation one-state, is based on the assumption that each | 
culture, that is nation, should have its own state to sustain itself. The 
assumption was translated into practice in Western Europe the cradle of 
modern nation-states. The doctrine and its practice played conceptual havoc 
and perpetuated analytical anomie in contemporary social science. As it 
. stands social scientists of all hues invariably equate nation (society/culture) 
with state (polity). As Bauman observes: 

Sociology, as it came of age in the bosom of Western civilization and as 

we know it today, is endemically national-biased. It does not recognize a 

totality broader than a politically organised nation; the term ‘society’, as 

used by well-nigh all sociologists regardless of their school loyalties, is, for 
all practical purposes a name for an entity identical in size and 

composition with the nation state (1973: 42-43). 

Notwithstanding the widespread popularity of this conceptual formulation 
it needs to be questioned for several reasons. Let me list a few of them. 
First, the meaning of the term nation has changed over time and across 
contexts. In its original Latin sense ‘nasc? meant an ethnic-linguistic 
collectivity, a tribe inhabiting a specific terfitory, wherein the political 
dimension was not a necessary element. At any rate, there are some 6000 
tribes in Africa, 600 in South Asia, over 400 in North America not to speak of 
the numerous tribes in Australia and Indonesia. Admittedly, one cannot 
treat these numerous tiny collectivities as nations. 

Second, nation as a community of citizens, that is as a political entity, is 
barely 200 years old and is the creation of French revolution. But the 
community of citizens were also participants in a common culture. However, 
ex-colonial states are invariably multi-cultural and common citizenship is the 
main factor which binds the people. That is, the salient connotation of the 
nation has come to be political. 

Third, of the 200 or so states in the world today a quarter of them has 
only a population of one million or less. In fact, 54 per cent of the states have 
a population of five million or less. At the other end of the continuum, there 
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are only seven states, each with a population of a hundred million or more. 
While size in itself is not the sole or even a crucial factor which determines 
the nature and complexity of an entity (including state), it does contribute . 
substantially to complexity. The stupendous variation in the size of the states, 
the entities sociologists invariably label as ‘societies’ and ‘nations’ is bound to 
influence the degree of their complexity. 

Fourth, a wide variety of situations is covered by what are called 
nation-states: one-nation, one-state; multi-national states; one-nation, two or 
more states and a large number of permutations and combinations of these 
situations (Oommen 1989: 279-305). Admittedly, many ‘nations’ are products 
of sheer historical accidents or political expediency and hence artificial 
entities. This, however, does not mean that once a state is constituted, it will 
not become a reality-in-itself and its population will not develop a specific 
collective conscience. That is, while the state may not wither away it is 
necessary to defetishize it in order to bring society into its rightful focus. 

The point I want to make is this. The popular assumption that 
‘nation-states: are natural human collectivities is unsustainable. In fact, quite 
a few of them are artificial entities and what is usually referred to as 
nation-building is nothing but transforming these artificial entities into 
natural units. To put it pithily, if the global-society is an abstract notion and 
a conceptual dope, the state-society is an artificial entity and often an 
empirical monster. If so, where does one look for and pitch oneself in one’s 
effort to identify an authentic unit of sociological analysis? I suggest that 
civilizational-society provides a viable anchorage and is an authentic unit for 
sociological analysis which would save sociology from both false universalism 
and false nationalism. It is necessary to spell out the rationale behind this 
choice. But before I take up this discussion it is advisable to refer briefly to a 
particular variety of false internationalism. 

False universalism claims the whole world as its arena of operation 
ignoring civilizational specificities, false ‘nationalism’ insists that each state 
should have its own brand of sociology and false internationalism latches 
itself on to religion and/or language. Thus the sociologies of the French, 
German, English, Spanish or Portuguese speech communities are sought to 
be built on the erroneous assumption that there exists a common 
denominator among the sociologies produced by them. It is true that in 
those state societies which share a common language for communication 
there exists a uniformity. Nevertheless, it is a limited uniformity confined to 
the context of communication. Perhaps an illustration would lend clarity to 
the discussion. 7 

The French-speaking sociologists are drawn from three different contexts. 
First, those who are from the ancestral homeland of the French-speaking 
people, the French nation. Second, the French migrants who settled away 
from Europe; the ethnie which was transformed into a nation (e.g., the 
French Canadians). Third, the French-speaking states of the ex-French 
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colonies, for example, of Africa. While one can legitimately expect 
considerable flow of communication .across the three groups of 
French-speaking sociologists, to search for a uniformity or similarity in the 
sociology produced by the three groups would be a wild goose chase. 

There is a more problematic version of internationalism; that which is 
anchored to religion. The issue is visible only in the cases of those world 
religions — Christianity, Hinduism, Islam and Buddhism — which have spread 
across a large number of states. Since there has been a systematic and 
concerted effort to Islamize knowledge by a section of intellectuals 
particularly from Muslim-majority states, I shall continue the discussion with 
special reference to Islam. Ahmed, an anthropologist from Pakistan, defines 
Islamic anthropology thus: 

The study of Muslim groups by scholars committed to the universalistic 

principles of Islam — humanity, knowledge, tolerance — relating micro 

village tribal studies in particular to the larger historical and ideological 
frame of Islam. Islam is here understood not as theology but sociology. 

The definition does not preclude non-Muslims (Ahmed 1987: 56). 

Defined.in terms of humanity, knowledge and tolerance and inclusive of © 
non-Muslims, one fails to understand the distinctiveness of and the need for 
an Islamic anthropology! The pertinent comment by a Pakistani political 
scientist puts the matter in proper perspective. 

If Islamization of knowledge means simply that social sciences should 

serve a higher moral purpose, abandon their amoral stance and be guided 

by universal moral considerations, then obviously there should be no 
serious intellectual problem. But if it means that every religious 
community arid nation should have a separate social science then 
obviously this will create intellectual anarchy and constitute a serious 

obstacle to the realization of the goal of universality (Inayatullah 1989: 

627). 

The logical corollary of Islamic anthropology or sociology would be 
Christian, Jewish, Hindu and Buddhist sociologies! While one cannot deny 
the influence of religion in shaping the production and consumption of 
knowledge, to divide humankind based on religions and to carve out exclusive 
constituencies for different disciplines goes against the all-encompassing and 
humanist orientation of knowledge itself. 


MI 


For building an authentic sociology it is not enough that we avoid 
untenable divisions of humanity into primitive and modern societies, dispense 
with artificial and abstract units of investigation or avoid false universalism, 
internationalism and nationalism. We must also take into account the 
continuity between the past and the present of societies on the one hand and 
the dualism which pervade all societies on the other. 
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The human society is divided not only spatially and culturally but 
temporally as well. Humankind is in a position to cope with the spatial 
wedge today largely because of the revolutions in transport and 
communication. In fact, one of the justifications for and the promise of 
‘sociology for one world’ should be located precisely at the intersection 
between society and technology. This intersection and the process of 
modernization which it abets and accelerates tend to standardize culture, at 
least a large segment of it, the world over. And yet, we find an incessant 
search for roots among peoples because of the anxieties created by the 
ruthless standardizing tendency of modernization. That is, precisely because 
modernity is a cauldron of cultures it prompts the search for tradition. This 
search is a travel in history, even in myth, to establish one’s link with the past 
and to assert one’s collective identity. This search for roots is engulfing the 
whole world. _ 

It seemed that, all of a sudden, the ‘developed’ world was catching the 

tribal malady of the Third World, much to the surprise and chagrin of 

both liberal and socialist ideologues. In Europe, what had seemed to be 
dormant and moribund national problems became reactivated... (Van Der 

Berghe 1983: 246). 

This belies the notion of a modern world society. 

The abstract notion of sociology for one world is apt to ignore societies 
not only as cultural-spatial entities but also as temporal entities. Sociology, 
that is the history of the present, is inextricably bound with history, the 
sociology of the past. The notion of one-world should therefore be conceived 
without endangering the spatial, cultural and temporal specificities of 
societies. Civilization necessarily connotes the historical roots of culture and 
society and hence the importance and plausibility of civilizational ii ds 
authentic units of sociological investigation. 

I emphasize this point because, sociology, defined and practised as the 
study of modern society in the contemporary West, often tends to ignore the 
continuity between the pre-industrial agrarian past and the industrial present; 
the feudal past and the capitalist present; the capitalist past and the socialist / 
welfarist present imparting an artificiality to Western sociology. Having 
allocated the pre-modern society to social anthropology (and/or history) the 
disengagement of the past from the present appeared to be natural and the 
assumption that transformation is necessarily and always a process of 
displacement of the old by the new became axiomatic. The recognition of the 
process of continuity would entail the acceptance of an accretion syndrome in 
social transformation and these in unison: would at least partly help in 
correcting the cognitive distortion which crept into Western sociology, 
liberating it from its current artificiality. The ‘retreat of sociologists into the 
present’ to recall the pregnant phrase of Elias (1987: 223-48) is not a good. 
omen for building an authentic sociology. 

The plea to link the present with the past should not be misunderstood as 
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an effort to glorify or decry the past. The past, that is, history/tradition has 
both positive and negative elements in it and no society is exempt from this 
mix. As Rabindranath Tagore observed: 

Europe is supremely good in her beneficence when her face ts turned to 

all humanity; the Europe is supremely evil in her malfeasant aspect where 

her face is turned only upon her interest, using all her power of greatness 

for ends which are against the infinite and eternal in men (1937: 67). 

What is true of a whole civilization is also true of its constituent units. 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote about two Englands: ‘the England of Shakespéare 
and Milton, of noble speech and writing and brave deed; of political 
revolution and the struggle for freedom, of science and progress’, and also of 
the other England, ‘ ... of the savage penal code and brutal behaviour, of 
entrenched feudalism and racism’ (1956: 285). 

In a similar vein one can speak of the two Indias: The India of poverty, 
illiteracy, untouchability, superstition, fatalism, gender oppression and the 
India of the great cultural heritage and pluralism, of the tolerance of religious 
and linguistic diversity, of cultural symbiosis; of two Soviet Unions: of 
nationalist oppression, authoritarianism and unfreedom but also of great 
strides 'in science and technology, of emancipation of women, of glasnost and 
perestroika, of two United States of America: of the American creed, 
American revolution, the tradition of freedom and Enlightenment but also of 
Black oppression and slavery, of extermination of Native Americans, of 
military designs and star wars programmes (Joshi, 1989). 

It is therefore obvious that each culture and civilization has its assets and 
liabilities. The ingenuity of a people largely depends on coping with this 
dualism, the janus-faced reality. Their dynamism and creativity will be 
revealed in their ability to discard the liabilities without apology and in 
nurturing the assets with care. For this one has to pursue a strategy of 
selective retention of the assets and rejection of the liabilities in the system 
(Oommen 1983: 253-263). 

To be authentic, sociology for one world should be utterly devoid of 
xenophobia and jingoism. This calls for the recognition of the assets in other 
cultures and civilizations. The one-ness of the world is to be reflected in its 
rich and variegated past and present, in its cultural pluralism and diversity. 
Tagore listed the grave but relevant issues that the Western civilization 
grappled with, although it has not yet overcome them: 

The conflict between the individual and the state, labour and capital, man 

and women, the conflict between the greed of material gain and the 

spiritual life of man, the organized selfishness of nations and the higher 
ideals of humanity; the conflict between all the ugly complexities 
inseparable from giant organization of commerce and state and the 
natural instinct of man crying for simplicity and beauty and fullness in 
leisure — all these have to be brought to a harmony in a manner not yet 
dreamt of (Tagore 1937: 55-56). 
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Tagore (1937: 57) advised his. fellow Asians to apply their Eastern mind, 
spiritual strength, and love of social obligation to evolve a new path of 
progress. : Similarly, while admitting that there is something positive in all 
civilizations and cultures Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi insisted: ‘I want the 
cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to be blown off my feet by any’ (1948: 298). This is the principle which 
informs the strategy of selective retention of the assets in one’s civilization 
and judiciously fusing it with the desirable elements, be it technology or 
ideology, of other cultures. ; 

There is one more danger that the abstract notion of sociology for one 
world carries with it: the possibility of ignoring intra-societal differences, 
disparities and discriminations which exist in all societies. Even in the most 
homogeneous of all societies the differences based on age, gender and class 
exist. While the discrimination and oppression based on the first two are 
camouflaged through the mellowing effects of family and kinship, class . 

exploitation is much more naked and hence widely commented upon. 
Describing the conditions of the poor in the eighteenth century Eagane 
Disraeli (1945) gives a gripping account: 

. two nations between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy; 
who are ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts and feelings, as if they 
were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of different planets; who 

- are formed by different breeding, are fed by different food, are ordered 
by different manners and are not covered by the same laws, the rich and 
the poor. 

Although this sadon may not hold true for the ‘nations’ of the First 
or even of the Second World today, it largely captures the situation: prevalent 
in the Third World. Similarly, gender oppression and injustice is present and 
practiced in most societies. As we move from the relatively homogeneous to 
heterogeneous societies we have to reckon with new differences and 
disparities. The inhuman discrimination and oppression practiced in 
multi-racial and multi-cultural/national societies against the weak and 
minority groups should not be allowed to be swept under the carpet in our 
eagerness to establish a sociology for one world. That is to say, intra-societal 
differences, disparities and discriminations should not be lost sight of in our 
enthusiasm to establish sociology for one world. 


IV 


I have suggested above that the civilizational-society is the appropriate 
unit of investigation for nurturing-an authentic sociology. It is time to list the 
reasons for this advocacy. 

First, the ongoing process of modernization tends to standardize human 
culture everywhere. As Levi-Strauss laments ‘ .. humanity has taken to 
monoculture, once and for all, and is preparing to produce civilization in 
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bulk, as if it were a sugar beet’ (1961). This trend and tendency should be 
reversed. Recognizing the specificity of particular civilizations and a 
commitment to preserve it, is a necessary first step. That is, celebration of 
diversity is the necessary, nay, inevitable, first step in moving towards a 
sociology for one world. 

Second, notwithstanding the wide currency of the term nation-state an 
the universal tendency to treat it as a natural unit, available data and 
evidence show that most of them are artificial entities born out of historical 
accidents. If most of them are small in size and do not have any cultural 
specificity, a few are multi-cultural mega systems. Given the fact that many 
nations are vivisected across state boundaries and irrendist movements 
question the very legitimacy of several states, one cannot treat such state- 
societies as viable units for sociological analysis. It is time that we 
emancipate sociology from the epistemological trap into which it has fallen, 
the trap we have laid for it by treating polity and even economy as society. 

Third, the notion of ‘one world’ is not only abstract, but it tends to ignore 
the inter-societal and intra-societal differences, disparities and 
discriminations. This is particularly problematic from the point-of view of the 
dominated, the oppressed and the exploited. Hence the perspective of 
sociology for one world may go against the humanistic orientation of 
sociology as a discipline. It is important to insist that the project, sociology 
for one world, should address itself to the task of consolidation of diversity 
and not its integration. Integration is not only intimidating but also 
oppressive from the perspective of the weak; integration undermines their 
specificity and identity. Therefore, the attempt at integration undercuts the 
very diversity sociology for one world intends to preserve: operation 
successful, patient succumbed. 

Having noted the rationale of recommending civilizational society as the 
unit of sociological investigation let me list the advantages too. While the 
relationship of culture and society with economy, polity, technology and 
environment should form the subject matter of sociological studies, the focus 
ought to be on culture and society. Without such a focus the discipline is- 
often reduced to one which deals with residual aspects left out by other 
disciplines.  Civilizational-society provides the much needed focus for: 
sociology. 

The basic nature of civilizational-society is not affected by the short-term 
rise and fall of polities or even economies encapsulated within it. While such 
events and processes often happen within a civilizational matrix, the creation 
of a new economic order or a political system does not basically alter the 
life-styles, belief systems or even work habits of the people. That is, the 
notion. of civilizational-society encapsulates a long time-span and helps focus 
on the durable aspects of human society to bring back the much neglected 
historical dimension in sociology. 

The fact that a civilizational-society can (and often it does) encapsulate 
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different economic, political and technological systems within it undermines 
many of the critical assumptions implied in constituting societies/nations in 
the contemporary world. In fact sociological investigations in the last hundred 
years or so were primarily addressed to the task of understanding 
states/nations which are believed to be ‘societies’. Because of this fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness the very possibility of asking meaningful questions 
has been aborted. For example, the question, what happens to a society, 
culture or civilization when it gets vivisected between different states or 
economies is not even posed, let alone answered. The manner in which 
questions are formulated in contemporary social science has relegated 
sociologists to the background. Civilizational society is an instrument capable 
of rehabilitating sociologists to their rightful place. 

Civilizational society recognizes the dignified co-existence of different 
cultures and life-styles, religions and languages. It does not plumb for an 
arrangement wherein particular types of economy, polity and culture are 
taken to be necessarily and always co-extensive. That is, the notion of 
civilizational-society unambiguously attests pluralism — the central tendency 
in contemporary world society. In turn, it recognizes that all systems have 
their share of assets and liabilities and advocates the judicious fusion of the 
desirable elements in all civilizations and the rejection of undesirable aspects. 

While endorsing cultural pluralism as its basic tenet, the notion of 
civilizational society rejects the pernicious doctrine of cultural relativism 
without apology. The idea of cultural relativism is not only untenable in the 
contemporary world in which societies are constantly exposed to alien 
influences, but the notion of the pristine purity of a culture and the need for 
its maintenance can lead to the practice of racism, slavery, untouchability, 
gender oppression and the like. In pursuance of the strategy of selective 
retention of the assets in a culture and selective rejection of the liabilities in 
it, civilizational society consciously promotes cultural symbiosis as the kernel 
of societal reconstruction and development. 

Authentic sociology ought to be synthetic, not insular or alicnative; a 
synthesis of traditions, life-styles and cultures. The notion of civilizational 
society provides the possibility of the co-existence of different nationalities 
and cultures. But this co-existence ought to be dignified and equalitarian, not 
domineering and authoritarian. It should not be geared to the displacement 
syndrome — the displacement of peasantry by proletariat, of the rural by the 
urban, of the weaker nationalities by the dominant ones but to accretion and 
co-existence; not to the insulation or assimilation of different cultures and 
categories but to their constant interaction and cross-fertilization. 

Keeping these considerations in mind, the acceptance of civilizational 
societies as units of analyses is the first necessary step to build an authentic 
sociology. The tradition of cognizing ‘societies’ in terms of particular races 
with specific cultures having a common market and polity has played havoc 
with humankind and human society. This has been happening in spite of the 
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fact that (a) there are several multi-cultural and/or multi-racial 
state-societies; (b) for the same race or culture there are several states; and 
(c) several states may have a common market or military arrangement: It is- 
time that sociology does away with the Great Rupture between reality and 
concepts. To opt for civilizational society as the unit of analysis, as against 
global- society on the one hand and state-society on the other, is to be 
concrete and natural at once; to endorse caltural pluralism and humanism - 
simultaneously. 


NOTE 


1. The theme of the XIHth World Congress of Sociology in Madrid, Spain, during 9th to 13th 
July 1990 was ‘Sociology for One World: Unity and Diversity’. This paper was presented at 
the concluding Plenary Session of the Congress. 
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VARNA AND JATI IN INDIAN 
TRADITIONAL PERSPECTIVE’ 


K. N. Sharma 


This paper presents an outline of a theoretical framework which is rooted 
in the central Indian tradition and applies it to analyse some aspects of vama 
and jati. In contrast to the socio-centric and other perspectives, it can be 
characterised as cosmo-centric. Though Dumont (since 1957) has been 
advocating the development of Indian sociology based on Indology for 
providing information on values and on sociology for providing vision, 
theories and methodology, his perspective and also those of his followers 
(Sharma 1986, 1990a) has remained western and socio-centric. Similarly the 
recent attempt by Marriott (1989) to develop an Indian ethno-sociology is 
also rooted in the western thought categories and vision (Sharma, 1990b). 
"My contention is that the ‘Indianness’ of Indian sociology cannot be 
established without accepting the cosmo-centric vision of Indian tradition 
(Sharma 1990a). 

A plural society like India has many traditions — folk and classical. Their 
emergence, appearance, continuity, survival and co-existence have been 
possible under the umbrella of a central tradition as is evident from texts like 
smrtis, puranas, the Mahabharata, Srimad Bhagwat and even the works of 
Ayurveda. This central tradition is provided by the cosmic vision of the 
Samkhya school of Indian philosophy. It provides the perspective for my 
interpretation of Varna and Jati in this paper, which is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with the problem of identification of the central tradition 
of Indian civilization and discusses the Indian theory of man and the doctrine 
of karma in order to provide the philosophical moorings of the Indian 
tradition. The second part analyses the institutions of varna and jati ordered 
by the Dharma Sastras in the background of the ‘created’ varna paradigm. 
The latter has been constructed in the paper. Finally it attempts to explain 
the failure of the medieval saints as well as Mahatina Gandhi to bring about 
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desired changes in the social system, drawing upon the sattwika dharma. 
The whole analysis is rooted in the triguna theory of the Samkhya’* school 
of Indian philosophy. 


I 
THE INDIAN TRADITION 


In Indian thought there are two words — amnaya and parampara — for 
which the English equivalent is tradition. In English the distinction between 
the two Sanskrit words is maintained by translating amnaya as sacred 
tradition ie. unchanging atemporal tradition. Parampara refers to the 
changing tradition. The relationship between the unchanging and changing 
traditions may be explained through a simple analogy. The pure Ganga 
water gushing out of Gormukha and the Ganga water which is being 
increasingly polluted by human beings during its journey to the Bay of Bengal 
may be compared with amnaya and parampara, respectively. In spite of the 
pollutants the water of this river even at Calcutta is called Ganga water. So is - 
the case with parampara. It is a combination of atemporal amnayika 
normative order changed by the factual order created by the actions of 
human beings, and adjusted by Dharma Sastras in accordance with amnaya. 

The Amnayika tradition is rooted in the Vedas. Its vision is cosmic. In 
this tradition the cosmic order is called rta which has three features: gati 
(continuous movement or change), samghatna (a system based on 
interdependence of parts) and niyati (inherent order of interdependence and 
movement). The Samkhya darsana which is the oldest philosophy of India, 
interpreted the cosmic order in terms of three gunas (constituent elements 
and processes [Larson’s translation (1987)], or modes [Radhakrishnan’s 
translation (1982)]). These three gunas are sattwa (light or intelligibility), 
rajasa (activity) and tamasa (darkness, covering or inertia). They coexist, and 
mutually and successively dominate, support, activate and interact with one 
another. They are different in operation, but they function together for 
defined purpose(s) (Samkhya Karika 12 amd 13). It is their coexistence and 
mutual interaction which may be termed as samghatana. 

It is postulated by the Samkhya Darsana that before the beginning of 
creation these three gunas remain in a balanced state. However, in the 
manifested phenomena they are always in a state of imbalance or flux and it 
is this imbalance or flux which causes movement (gafi) in the cosmic order. 
The cosmic order does not function as a mathematical law; it allows for 
disturbances in the short run (Panikkar 1983: 350-51). Thus one can say that 
the manifested cosmic order is in a perpetual state of imbalance, or 
disequilibrium which is caused by the inherent operation of the three 
constituent processes of sattwa, rajasa and tamasa. It allows for disturbances 
which are ultimately taken care of by the constituent processes themselves. 
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In the long run the movement of the cosmic order is cyclical: creation, 
continuous change through disequillibrium, dissolution of the manifested part 
of the cosmic order and again the beginning of creation. 

In accordance with this central Indian tradition human beings, like any 
other creature or part of the cosmic order, carry the constituent processes of 
the three gunas. Consequently their actions reflect the three gunas. Social 
phenomena:therefore also reflect the operation of these three gunas because 
they are products of human actions. Therefore social phenomena may be 
conceived as a system of interdependent parts which are in a perpetual state 
of disequilibrium or flux causing continuous change as well as periodic 
disturbances or upheavals. 


THE INDIAN THEORY OF MAN 


In accordance with this cosmic vision, the uniqueness of man among all 
creatures lies in the fact that his dominant guna is rajasa (activity); only he 
can initiate actions. The life forms of trees, animals and birds have tamasa 
(inertia) as their dominant guna for they have no freedom to act. Devatas or 
deities or natural sources of energy have sattwa (light) as the dominant guna. 
They also cannot initiate new actions. Thus only man is conceived to be the 
actor (karta) as well as the one who experiences the consequences of his 
actions (bhokta) in contrast to other beings who are conceived only as bhokta. 

In Sanskrit the three synonyms for man are purusa, nara and manusya. 
Both in etymology and in usage these three words represent three asepcts as 
well as three levels of man. The word manusya signifies the biological and 
physical aspects of man, and nara denotes the action aspect, because it is held 
that man has to bear the consequences of his actions, whether good or bad. 
The word purusa signifies jivatma (soul) or phenomenal ego. It is only man 
who can realize himself and thus can achieve moksa. Therefore he is also 
called purusa. In this dynamic frame a man can attempt to evolve himself 
from biological to moral and finally to spiritual level either in this life or in 
several lives (Sharma 1989). 

This leads me to the doctrine of karma which is also embedded in the 
above conception of man as well as in the Samkhya cosmic vision. The 
doctrine of karma is rooted in the central Indian theory of causation. I shall 
state only two principles of this theory. In the phenomenal world arising 
from the process of creation there cannot be an effect without a cause. 
There are two categories of causes: upadana (material) and nimitta 
(efficient). The effect is immanent in the material cause while the efficient 
cause lies outside the effect. For example, the parents of a man or woman 
are efficient causes of his birth in that family, but the material causes are his 
own action(s) (karma), of course, of previous life. 

In the Indian tradition the analysis of karma is always associated with 
karma-phala (the consequences of one’s action which one has to experience). 
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It may not be out of place to mention that three categories of karma-phala 
are posited in the analysis of karma. They are kryamana (consequences 
experienced simultaneously with the performance of an action), sancita 
(accumulated and latent) and prarabdha (the consequences which manifest 
after remaining latent and accumulated for some time). For example, if a 
person takes delicious food, he experiences the delight of the food and feels 
satisfied. This is an example of kryamana karma-phala. However, eating of 
the food may cause accumulation of fat within the body which is sancita 
karma-phala. After some time the accumulation which goes on may manifest 
in the form of blood pressure or heart ailment, which 1s prarabdha 
karma-phala. Normally every man or woman experiences most of the 
consequences of one’s actions in his/her life time, but some do remain in the 
. sancita stage. For experiencing these consequences he/she has to take 
` another birth. Karma-phala determines his/her jati (birth), bhoga (kinds of 
experiences) and ayu (length of life). Thus the theory of punarjanma 
(reincarnation and transmigration of soul) is associated with the doctrine of 
karma. 


Il 
CREATED AND ORDERED VARNA PARADIGMS 


In the background of the brief exposition of some ‘of the crucial 
interrelated thoughts and beliefs and the cosmic vision of the central Indian 
tradition, we may now look at the institution of vama. There are two — 
paradigms of vama: srsta (created by cosmic processes) and vyvasthita 
(ordered and arranged by Dharma Sastras in general and Manusmriti in 
particular. I have attempted a constriction of the srsta (cosmologically 
created) paradigm of varna, because it has not been discussed in detail in any 
text. The construction, of course, is based on ideas scattered over a numbr of 
sanskrit texts. 


Constructed Srsta Caturvarnya 

That there is a paradigm of srsta caturvarnya in Indian tradition dawned 
on me only after reading a large number of sanskrit texts and putting their 
messages together within the discourse of the Samkhya theory of triguna. 
The most obvious statement on the subject is in the Gita: caturvarnyam maya 
srstam gunakarma vibhagsah. Unfortunately even Radhakrishnan (1982: 
160-61) totally missed the meaning of this statement when he translated it as 
‘the fourfold order was created by me according to the divisions of quality 
and work’. His detailed apologetic commentary on this statement is also most 
unenlightening. 

The Gita is part of the epic Mahabharata, which discusses the central 
themes of the Samkhya in detail in a large number of places, making it 
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apparent that neither the story of the Mahabharata nor its discourse can be 
understood without the Samkhya. In this context the translation of the word 
‘guna’ cannot be quality. In the Samkhya system the word ‘guna’ is highly 
technical. Etymologically and essentially it means rope or anything which 
binds. Therefore, the three gunas of sattwa, rajasa and tamasa bind all 
beings. Similarly the word karma here cannot be translated as work, because | 
it refers to the natural innate tendencies to act which are created by various 
combinations of the three gunas which coexist in everything in the 
phenomenal world. The classification of tendencies for actions is dependent 
, On Various combinations of the three gunas Thus the expression ‘guna karma 
vibhaga’ refers to a composite scheme of division of varnas on an 
interdependence of karma and combinations of the three gunas. 

Without going into the grammatical details of etymology of the word 
caturvamya® let me state that it refers to togetherness and interdependent 
functioning (samahara)’ of four varnas, the existence of which depends on 
the cosmic processes of the three gunas. The word ‘srsta’ (meaning ‘created’) 
gives added emphasis to the cosmic nature of the proceses of the three gunas 
which produce the four varnas and their samahara., 

Beore I present an outline of this paradigm let me state two basic 
principles of the triguna theory. Firstly, in terms of their degree of 
dominance there are three positions of the gunas : pradhana (most 
dominant), upa-pradhana (less dominant), and gauna (recessive). Secondly, 
relatively speaking human beings have rajasa as the dominant guna. 
Therefore in human beings this cannot be recessive. On this basis every 
human being has only one of the four combinations of the three gunas. 


Four Combinations of Three Gunas, Four Varnas and Their Colours 


Guna Combination Varna Colour 
1. Sattwa(S) + Rajasa (R) + (Tamasa) (T) ` Brahmana White 

2. Rajasa (R) + Sattwa(S) + (Tamasa) (T) Ksatriya Red 

3. Rajasa (R) + Tamasa (T) + (Sattwa) (S) Vaisya Yellow 
4. Tamasa (T) + Rajasa (R) + (Sattwa) (S) Sudra Black 


In this context it may be underlined that the word vama refers to 
description of the above combinations of gunas and the tendencies to certain 
kinds of karma flowing from them. It does not refer to colour (Sharma 
1975). The association of colours with vamas is based on the symbolism of 
the Samkhya Darsana, in which white colour represents sattwa, yellow rajasa 
and black tamasa. On this basis the colours of Brahmana and Sudra varnas 
have been designated in some pauranic texts as white and black respectively, 
because their most dominant gunas are sattwa and tamasa respectively. The 
problem arises with ksatriya and vaisya varnas because in both the cases the 
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dominant guna is rajasa. It appears to me that the symbol of red colour for 
ksatriya had been chosen because of the close association of rajasa with 
sattwa in this category. Sattwa indicates light, which symbolises whiteness-as 
well as redness. Rajasa, of course, is conceived to coexist with tamas 
normally as is the case in the third category. Besides, rajasa also means dirt 
which has some strain of yellow colour. Therefore, the yellow colour has 
been chosen for vaisya varna. 

One gets a certain combination of gı gunas at the time of birth due to the 
karma phala of previous life or lives. The combination of gunas produces 
one’s swabhava (innate disposition) and dhrti (kind of steadiness)? which 
produce tendencies of one of the four very broad categories of karma. 


Four Combinations of Three Gunas, Four Varnas 
and Their Action Tendencies 


Guna Combination Varna Action Tendencies 
LS+R+(T Brahmana jnana (knowledge) 
2.R+S8 + (T Ksatriya raksa (protection) 
3.R+T+(S Vaisya vyavahara (transaction) 
4.T+R+(S Sudra seva (service) ` 


In the first combination the dominance of sattwa signifies. the tendency to 
seek light or knowledge, which in the final analysis is nothing else but 
atmajnana (realising oneself). Rajasa denotes activities like the study of. the 
Vedas which help in the realisation of the self. These two together-dominate 
tamasa. In the cases in which tamasa is not adequately controlled, the 
activities towards the realisation of the self.may be found together with the 
tamasa tendencies like kama (urge for sex), krodha (anger) and ahamkar 
(pride or egotism and pursuit of self interest), Viswamitra (kama), Durvasa 
(krodha), Ravana (ahamkara) are some of the examples in the Indian 
tradition in which tamasa was not adequately controlled. 

In the second combination the dominance of řajasa signifies orientation to 
activities. However, in assocaition with sattwa as the less dominant guna 
these activities are oriented towards protection of and help to others. If 
tamasa is-well controlled this tendency will be devoid of self-interest, egotism 
and exploitation of others. For sattwa will provide the enlightenment that the 
others are no different from oneself. The examples of kings like Janaka and 
Rama indicate this combination. However, if the tamasa tendencies are not 
controlled; this combination can produce a Kansa or a Dhrtarastra of the 

Indian tradition. 
. In the third combination also rajasa is the most dominant guna, but it is 
bereft of the presence of sattwa in the position of the less dominant. As the 
second position is occupied by famasa, these activities are oriented to 
self-interest, i.e. maximisation of one’s gains at the cost of others. It 
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produces all kinds of activities which would harm the interests of others. The 
Mahabharata uses the word vyavahara for these tendencies. The word 
‘vyavahara’ denotes reciprocation as well, which is also guided by 
self-interest. In case these two gunas fail to subdue sattwa effectively the 
concern for others would subdue the egotistic pursuit of self-interest. In the 
Indian tradition Tuladhara is such a character. 

In the fourth combination tamasa is the most dominant guna. It produces 
conditions of inactivity through oversleeping, intoxication, fear or sheer loss 
of orientation, when sattwa is totally subdued. In case it is not subdued 
totally it produces the activities which lead to seva (service) to others by 
identifying oneself with others through moha (delusion, attachment) as is the 
case with mothers. They sacrifice themselves for the welfare of their 
- children. 

It may be underlined that a well-balanced samahara of these four 
tendencies of activities requires subduing of tamasa in the first two categories 
and strengthening of sattwa in the last two categories. And this can be 
achieved only by the promotion of sattwa in the samahara as a whole. 

We can now look at these tendencies in terms of the three broad 
categories of orientation to life: paramartha, parartha and swartha. 


Tendencies of Actions and Three Orientations to Life 


Jnana (knowledge) - paramartha (the highest goal of 
self-realisation or moksa) 

Raksa (protection) - parartha (to act for the welfare of others) 

Vyavahara (transaction) - swartha (serving self-interest) 

Seva (service) | - parartha (to act for the welfare of others) 


- In the- above scheme paramartha (the highest goal-of life), that. is, 
self-realisation, represents sattwa guna, while parartha and swartha represent 
rajasa and tamasa respectively. Therefore, in the context of the triguna 
theory they coexist in a perpetual state of imbalance or flux and this is the 
samahara of four varnas. The problematic in this samahara is vyavahara or 
selfish pursuit of interests. The foundation of this social system, if I may use 
a western sociological term for samahara, is provided by the formula T + R 
‘+ (S). This seva is provided by the mother naturally and ideally by sacrificing 
herself for the upbringing of the child. Thus the family also becomes the 
foundation of the social system. 

The tendency of paramartha in the form of pursuit of knowledge of 
Brahma or the reality provides guidance and enlightenment to other pursuits 
so that the inbuilt imbalance in the system may be brought as much in 
` consonance with the cosmic system as possible. The duty to maintain the 
social system, however, is enjoined on the king. The king of even Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra .is trained to control his senses — indriya-nigraha — and 
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self-interest. Therefore his danda does not symbolise power in the western 
sense. Itis he who has to provide proper environment and protection to the 
pursuers of knowledge on the one hand and seek their guidance iu the 
discharge of his duties. 

The pursuit of vyavahara is likely to cause conflicts at the micro-level and 
distortions in the varna samahara at the macro-level. The king therefore has 
to control these transactions through law which is also called vyavahara in the 
Indian tradition. His role is most crucial in the maintenance of the system. 
That is why the Mahabharata says, ‘raja kalasya karanam?.- (The king is the 
cause of the times — conditions in the society, which are cumulative 
consequences of actions of innumerable actors which therefore may not be 
easily controllable). . 

Even normally aberrations in these four neatly defined tendencies of 
karma do occur. They are highlighted in the Indian tradition through a large 
number of epic and pauranic characters like Parasuram and Ravana who 
cannot be put in any one of the four.categories strictly because they combine 
more than one tendency of action. Besides, it may also be underliried that 
these four broad tendencies of action are not supposed to produce only four 
types of human beings. In each one of the four combinations of gunas there 
could be different proportions of the three gunas producing innumerable 
types of human beings. Moreover, their proportions and degrees of 
predominance may change over a period of time in any human being. 

Nevertheless the fact remains, so asserts the Indian tradition through the 
Mahabharata’, that the social drama enacted. by human beings is simply a 
play of combinations of the three gunas and the innumerable personality and 
action types they produce. For example, in the central story of the 
Mahabharata the three brothers— Vidura, Pandu and Dhrtarastra— represent 
sattwa, rajasa and tamasa gunas respectively. Bhisma, Dronacarya and 
Kripacarya fall between sattwa and rajas, while characters like Sakuni, and 
Duryodhana, are arrayed between rajasa and tamasa gunas. Their 
rationalities are predetermined by their combinations of the three gunas. 
Thus the Mahabharata illustrates the dynamism of the varna paradigm based 
on the continuously changing cosmic flux of the mutually interacting set of 
the three gunas. 

At this point I may refer to the Rigvedic mantra of Purusa Sukta, which is 
cited to indicate the birth of the four varnas: Brahmanas from the mouth, 
Ksatriyas from the arms, Vaisyas from thighs, and Sudras from the feet of 
purusa or Brahma. The mantra is: Brahmano (a) sya mukhamasit bahu 
rajanyah, krtah urustadasya yad vaisyah padbhyam sudro (a) jayata (Purusa 
Sukta 12). Panikkar has translated the mantra thus: ‘His mouth became the 
brahmin; his arms became the warrior-prince, his legs-the common man who 
plies his trade. The lowly serf was born from his feet’ (1983: 76): 

I was intriuged by this mantra on four counts. First, it is a reply to a 
question put forward in the preceding mantra. The question is how does one 
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conjure up the image of the Purusa, and not how the vamas were born. 
. Second, the question refers to the four organs, mukha (mouth), bahu (arm), 
ooru (thigh) and pada (feet), of Purusa but that mantra uses only two verbs 
asit (was) and uccyete (called) for the four organs. Third, in the 
above-mentioned mantra four varnas are mentioned but only three verbs are 
used: asit (was), krtah (made) and ajayata (was born). Finally, only for sudra 
is the verb ajayata (was born) used. None of the translations I have seen 
provides an answer to these questions. In Panikkar’s translation two English 
verbs have been used for three Sanskrit verbs. 

For finding an answer to these questions I have added two more 
questions. Why is it that originally, according to many writers, there were 
only three varnas: Brahmana, Kstriya, and Visa? Why does the Gita (Chapter 
9, verses 32 and 33) bracket women with vaisyas and sudras, and put 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas in another bracket? Without going into a detailed 
analysis of these intriguing questions let me put forward my interpretation, 
which is again based on the Samkhya Darsana. 

The Samkhya Karika holds that purusa and prakrti are two elements which 
have no origin (anadi). Prakrti gets transformed (vikrti) in association with 
purusa and this transformation leads to creation. Prakrti (formed by the root 
‘kr (to do) does everything. It contains three ropes of sattwa, rajasa and 
tamasa which bind all beings including human beings. Oace a human being 
realises the game of prakrti he can release himself from its shackles and 
achieve apvarga (salvation). 

On this basis all human beings can be divided into two categories. In the 
first are those (1) who are either free or who are trying to be free from 
prakrti either through the knowledge of the operations of prakrti (the 
Samkhya approach) or through the realisation of the self (Vedanta 
- approach), and (2) those who contribute selflessly for the maintenance of the 
human domain of the cosmic system. These two categories of human beings 
are designated as Brahmana and Ksatriya. That is why they have been 
bracketed together and only one verb ‘asit (was) was used for both of them 
in the above mantra. It signifies that they were parts of purusa rather than of 
prakrti. 

In the second category are all those human beings who have entered the 
realm of prakrti, or have become the slaves of its three gunas. The word ‘visa” 
meaning ‘to enter’ refers to this category of human beings: Many sanskrit 
texts refer to this category also as prakrti, which substantiates my 
interpretation of the word ‘visa’. They are enchained in this world either 
through the pursuit of self-interest or moha (attachment) or ahamkara 
(pride). It is rather unfortunate that the word visa was interpreted 
simplistically as a vama or stratum in a stratification system. A finer 
distinction in the category of visa is made between the tendency of vyavahara 
(transactions) and that of seva (service) because of innate tendencies. 

Finally, a brief explanation of the use of the verb ‘krtah’ for vaisya and 
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‘ajayata’ for sudra. ‘Krtah’ meaning ‘made’ involves artificiality. The social 
` actions and relationships which are vyavaharika (transactional) cannot survive 
without the artificial coating of the pursuit of self-interests with etiquette, 
courtesy, concern and the like. This explains the verb ‘krtah’ for vaisya. On 
the other hand a mother’s seva for her children and expression of her love 
are spontaneous and devoid of artificiality. Therefore the verb ‘ajayata’ (was 
born) has been used for the triguna combination of T + R +(S). 

In order to explain this in western sociological terms I may refer to 
Talcott Parsons’ distinction between instrumental and expressive 
relationships which can be compared in a very limited way with the Vaisya 
and Sudra types of relationships respectively in the Indian traditional model. 
However, there are several vital distinctions. The Parsonian categorisation of 
only two kinds of relationships is exhaustive, while in the Indian paradigm 
they represent only two of the four possible tendencies of human beings. A 
complete and comparatively well-balanced social system must have in-built 
direction and control of prekrta or visa tendencies of human beings. The 
roots of direction and control have to be in the rta (cosmic order). The 
whole system is conceived as urdhwa moola (with roots above) i.e. the cosmic 
order, rather than in the self-interest of human beings. If self-interest 
pervades the tendencies of direction and control also as is found in 
contemporary times, the inbuilt imbalance in the system gets dangerously 
distorted because it has tilted towards tamasa. 

In the Indian perspective there are three kinds of social relationships and 
. they are based on three kinds of orientation to life: swartha, parartha and 
parmartha. The relationships are called vyavaharika, dharmika and 
paramarthika respectively. Vyavaharika relationships are transactional in 
nature, involving reciprocation, expectation and in many a case 
instrumentalisation of the alter in self-interest. Dharmika relationships are 
based on duties towards various categories of alters — father, mother, son, 
friend, neighbour, etc., which have been defined by dharma. Parmarthika 
relationships are- universal. In these the ego treats everybody equally. It does 
not distinguish befween one category of alter from another category. Both 
dharmika and paramarthika relationships exclude considerations of 
<- reciprocation, expectation and instrumentalisation. 

Paramarthika relationships, say between a genuine sannyasi and a 
grhastha (householder) cannot involve give and take. They constitute a 
channel of communication of the knowledge and of ways of acquiring it. 
They provide enlightenment so that the pursuit of self-interest in -particular, 
and vyavaharika as well as dharmika relationships in general and the 
problems arising from them can be minimised, if not curbed totally. 

In the Indian tradition dharma is.also divided into sattwika, rajasa and 
tamasa in accordance with the triguna theory. Sattwika dharma is essentially 
based on inner transformation. Following of this dharma helps man to ' 
realise himself. Besides, in the srsta caturvamya paradigm this dharma 
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` provides the direction to all tendencies of action, and thus creates conditions 
for a relatively balanced social system. For it includes satya (truth), ahimsa 
(non-injury), asteya (non-exploitation of others), simple and iig forward 
conduct, forgiveness, control of senses, etc. 

In contrast rajasa dharma is considered helpful in realising one’s desires 
(kamana), including the desire to go to heaven after death. It involves 
differentiation (bheda). All rituals whether connected with the life cycle like 
the vedic yajnas or vratas (vows to do something including keeping of fasts), 
. puja (worship), etc., can be put in this category, if they are meant to fulfil 
some desire, As the worldly life, by and large, is dominated by the chase for 
the fulfillment of various desires, association of rajasa dharma, in contrast to 
sattwika dharma, is inevitable in accordance with this traditional thought. © 
The rajasa dharma is associated with the ordered yara paradigm as will be 
explained later. 

Tamasa dharma is the opposite of sattwika. It includes all tapasya 
(penance), puja, etc., for destroying or harming others as well as vows which 
force a person to disregard the reality in taking appropriate actions. The 
penance of Ravana for acquiring immense power of destruction (in the © 
. Ramayana) and the vow of Bhisma (Bhisma pratijna) in the Mahabharata are 
examples of tamasa dharma. It is associated with disorderliness in the social 
system. In passing it may be added that in all cases of tamasa penances in 
the Indian tradition, Siva was propitiated. In the Trinity of Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva, Siva is regarded as tamasa while Brahma and Visnu are generally 
regarded as rajasa and sattwika, respectively. 


ORDERED VARNA PARADIGM 


The Dharma Sastras tried to adapt the created varna paradigm of the 
Indian amnayika tradition. The created varna paradigm is cosmic and 
atemporal. Therefore it cannot be translated into practice without suitable 
adaptations and adjustments in accordance with the spatial and temporal 
constraints. In fact no theoretical paradigm, traditional or modern, can be 
carbon-copied in any society. Yet they are essential for providing the ideal 
which acts as a beacon to everybody. 

In the process of adaptation a new ordered paradigm of caturvamnya 
emerged, which had links with the created caturvamya paradigm on the one 
hand, and the ground reality of the society, on the other. I shall concentrate 
on Manusmrti for elaborating the vyavasthita (ordered) váma paradigm. For 
there is a large number of works — primary, secondary and tertiary ~ which 
are designated as Dharma Sastras, and it is beyond the scope of this paper to 
compare them. Therefore let me begin by highlighting the ‘traditional 
amnayika aspects of Manusmrti. It maintains the continuity of amnaya at- 
least in two fundamental senses. It accepts the authority of the Vedas and the 
cosmology elaborated by the Samkhya Darsana. It discusses-the latter in the 
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very first chapter, indicating vividly that human beings and their social 
systems are parts of the cosmos. In addition, in the last chapter it discusses 
some aspects of the triguna theory. 

It carries forward the uneasy coexistence of jnana (self-realisation) and 
karma-kanda (rituals) found in the Vedas. However, its major thrust is on 
karma-kanda. It accepts the supremacy of srauta karmakanda (vedic rituals 
generally gathered round the performance of yajnas) but adds many smarta 
karmakanda (the rituals ordained by smrtis). Their coexistence is uneasy 
because all karmakanda are generally meant to serve the goals of artha 
(worldly goals) and kama (desires connected with the senses). In any case 
they are not essential for atmajnana or moksa. In fact fulfilment of artha and 
kama through karmakanda may become an obstacle in accepting moksa as 
the ultimate goal by a human being. This uneasiness is reflected in the 
separation of trivarga (dharma, artha and kama) from moksa, and also in the 
ordered varna paradigm as I shall show a little later. 

It also incorporates the dynamism inherent in the cosmic order by 
according legitimacy to folk customs and practices of various groups, and as 
Derrett (1973) has rightly pointed out, the ordering done by the Dharma 
Sastras is in the form of precepts rather than injunctions. Therefore probably 
they have allowed enormous scope for adaptation and adjustment in the 
normative order, in accordance with the demands of the factual order, both 
in space and time, as is evident from later smrtis and commentaries written 
during the medieval times. 

In the background of the general observations made above it is now 
possible to examine the ordered varna paradigm of Manusmrti and identify 
the changes brought about in the created varna paradigm by it. 

Manusmrti accepts that there are only four varnas, when it asserts that 
there is no fifth varna (nasti tu pancamah 10:4). However, later (10:31) it 
details the schema of fifteen vamas arising from the marriages between 
spouses belonging to differing vamas. The commentators of Manusmrti have 
extended this number to sixty-four. This is rather intriguing, specially when a 
commentator like Kulluka Bhatta in his commentary (Manu 10: 4) declares 
that the progeny of parents belonging to differing varnas do not acquire 
‘yvarnatwa’(the status of vama). However, this problem is resolved by Kulluka 
Bhatta himself in his commentary (Manu 10: 31) by differentiating pure 
varnas from impure varnas. Thus Manusmrti replaces the amnayika principle | 
of combination of the three gunas and actions flowing from them being 
characterised as vama, by the principle of birth from the same or different 
varnas of parents and ordaining their dharma. 

It is in this context that the word jati appears in the Dharma Sastras. For 
example, Yajnavalkya declares that the progeny born of parents belonging to 
the same varna are sajati (with the same jati) (savarnebhyah savarnasu 
jayante hi sajatayah). Generally speaking, Manusmrti makes a distinction 
between varna and jati. It uses the word vama for those born of the parents 
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of the same vama from among the four varnas, while the word jati is used for 
the progeny born of miscegenation of the four vamas. However, the principle 
of determining a varna exclusively by purity of birth was not established upto - 
at least the sixth century A.D. For Srimad Bhagawat maintains a distinction 
between Brahmana and Ksatriya on the one hand and Brahma bandhu and 
Ksatriya bandhu on the other., The latter two categories are used for .those 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, respectively, who claim the status of their varma on. 
the basis of birth alone (Sharma 1975). 

The relationship between varna and karma in the srsta (created) varna 
paradigm also gets transformed in more senses than one. The concept of 
swabhavaja karma (tendencies of action/work born of innate dispositions) is 
replaced by the principle of prescription of actions and occupations for 
various varnas (varna dharma). Besides, a distinction between karma 
(actions) and vrtfi (occupation as a source of livelihood) is brought about. 
The choice of occupations is further enlarged in cases of distress 
(apaddharma). Finally, Manusmrti’ lays down the criterion of occupations 
for determining a jati other than those which arise due to a miscegenation of 
varnas. 

It appears that two separate paradigms of social system were in the offing 
when Manusmrti was written. In the paradigm of varna, the principle of birth 
from the parents of the same vama was being established, while at the other 
end there were innumerable groups in the society. Manusmrti was not even 
aware of all the groups for which probably the word jati was used by it, 
because the membership of these groups must have been based on birth. In 
between these two models of varna and jati, the category of vamna-sankara 
jatis (born out of miscegenation of varnas) was created. But in due course of 

time this category paled into oblivion. 

Even in the Rgveda there are references to a number of groups, both 
Aryan and non-Aryan (Upadhyaya 1986: 404-409). However, these groups ` 
were called jana (translated as people). I presume that the membership of 
these groups must have been based on birth in the same group and therefore 
on endogamy also. How else do ethnic groups maintain their identity 
anywhere even today? Therefore it seems evident that the principle of birth 
for maintaining the identity of a group had been continuing in the Indian 
civilization from the very beginning. Thus a rudimentary form of the jati 
system was continuing at the folk level. The use of the word pratha (custom) 
with the jati system and several statements in Manusmrti and other Dharma 
Sastras confirm it. ie 

Latest by the tenth century A.D. birth became the dominant principle of 
the ordered varna paradigm, while the principle of occupation determining 
the jati became a subservient principle. But this subservient principle of 

` occupation became a referent link between the jati paradigm and the ordered 
varna paradigm. For varnas were being recognised by the occupations (vrtti) 
rather than by gunakarma vibhaga as is the case in the created vama. 
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paradigm. 

Manusmnii was still trying to maintain the facade of the created varna 
paradigm by asserting that the best Brahmana is the one who is totally 
committed to self-realisation, and that the Brahmana who is devoid of even 
the learning of the Vedas is a Brahmana only in name (Chapter 2: 155 and 
157). But there was no way in which commitment to self-realisation could be 
guaranteed by birth alone. The family environment and training in the 
Vedas, specially among the Brahmanas could at best create conditions in 
which the following of occupations (vrtti) of teaching of the Vedas, and of 
priesthood for the performance of various rituals could remain associated 
with a low-key commitment to self-realisation during the life of a Brahmana 
householder. In the last two asramas of vanaprasthya and sannyasa he may 
relinquish the varna occupation and adopt only Brahma-karma or sattwika 
dharma, and thus attempt to realise himself. At least this is what the 
Mahabharata expected. 

Even this expectation was belied by the eighth century A.D. when 
Sankaracharya had to create several orders of sannyasis for underlining the 
goal of moksa and propagating sattwika dharma by leading a sattwika life. 
Thus he tried to bring the social order as close to the created varna order as 
it could be. 

The preeminence of bhakti (devotion) after the tenth century A.D. 
brought about a major transformation in the thoughts which were embedded 
in the vama vyavastha (ordered arrangement of varnas). It undermined 
karmakanda, on the one hand, and became a means for jnana as well as 
vairajna (non-attachment), on the other. Although Srimad Bhagawat had 
_ already stated in the sixth century A.D. that jnana and vairagya are children 

__ Of bhakti, yet only under the socio-political conditions of the medieval times 
was this relationship widely propagated by the saints and generally accepted 
by the masses. It may not be out of place to mention that many of these 
saints were not Brahmanas by birth, e.g., Tukaram, Raidas, Kabir and Nanak. 
Their emergence indirectly proves the validity of the theory of three gunas. . 
Their innate tendencies for atmajnana could arise only by the combination of 
S + R + (T) and therefore in accordance with the srsta caturvarnya paradigm 
they were Brahmanas. They propagated sattwika dharma, decried ritualism 
and attempted to design a social system based on equality which flows 
directly from sattwika dharma. But they failed in reordering the society in the 
absence of support from the political system. Mahatma Gandhi was the last 
person in this tradition. He tried to design a social system in accordance with 
the definitions of sattwika dharma, sattwika artha and sattwika kama given in 
the Mahabharata. And he failed to convince even Jawaharlal Nehru. Why? 
The answer in accordance with triguna theory is simple. Briefly speaking it is 
kala (time). The Mahabharata also says Kalo rajnasca karanam. (And the 
time is the cause of the kind of raja [political leaders in the modern 
democratic times] we get.) The contemporary kala is tamasa and it is 
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increasingly becoming more and more tamasa. 

The internal tamasa conditions of Indian society have got enmeshed with 
global tamasa conditions, dominated by modern western technology which is 
entirely oriented to exploitation of nature as well as man (sfeya as opposed to 
asteya which is sattwika), mass destruction of human beings through modern 
armaments, and promotion of kama through consumerism. Al these 
tendencies are treated as tamasa.- The global tamasa conditions have given 
added strength to the promotion of swartha (self-interest), If these 
vyavaharika (egotist transactional) tendencies pervade the political process 
and also the intellectuals, the whole system must move to disorderliness. 

In concluding this paper,’ I may point out that the paradigm of 
cosmologically created varna is amnayika i.e. atemporal. Nevertheless it 
offers a dynamic ideal paradigm of social system. The phenomenon of Jati 
arises at the level of the factual order. ‘In fact the identity of ethnic groups 
based on birth and endogamy is a universal phenomenon, not confined to 
India alone. The Dharma Sastras, specially the smrti writers and 
commentators earlier, the saints in medieval times and Mahatma Gandhi in 
' the twentieth century tried to adapt the atemporal varna paradigm to the 
exigencies of their times on the one hand and to provide corrective measures 
at the empirical level. Their efforts to maintain the continuity of the 
atemporal amnayika tradition through adaptations in accordance with the 
historical conditions can be characterised as paramparika. For they reflect 
the essentials of the atemporal tradition on the one hand and the recognition 
of changing historical conditions on the other. However, their efforts, 
laudable as they are, have failed to arrest the cosmic process of tamasa 
reflected in human actions through excessive and unbridled pursuit of 
self-interest, pleasures of the body and their inevitable consequence in the 
form of violence of all sorts. . 


NOTES 


1. This paper presents a synoptic view of several interrelated thoughts which have a bearing 
on an understanding of varna and jati in terms of the Indian tradition as I see it. It is 
based on a study of a large number of Sanskrit texts. It does not, however, offer a detailed 
analysis of the central Indian tradition or of all the Sanskrit works. 

In order to make it readable I have avoided copious references. I use a larger number of 
Sanskrit words and expressions, all of which cannot be easily translated into English 
without losing the spread and depth of their connotations and denotations. Wherever 
English translations of Sanskrit words do occur in the text, they may be taken in the 
connotative, and not the denotative sense. Substitutes may be available. 

I would like to thank my erstwhile colleagues Dr. Mohini Mullick (Professor of 
Philosophy) and Dr. Lila Krishnan (Professor of Psychology) for their comments and 
suggestions, and of course my father Vaikunth Nath Shastri without whose constant 
guidance I could not have understood the analytical value of the triguna theory. 

2. Samkhya Darsana is considered to be the oldest philosophy of India which has influenced 
not only the orthodox schools of philosophy like yoga and vedanta but also Buddhism and 
Jainism according to some writers. Its classical text is Samkhya Karika written by Iswara 
Krishna, probably in the sixth century A.D. It contains seventy two karikas or verses. 
‘There are innumerable commentaries on this work. The most notable among them is 
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Samkhya Tattwa Kaumudi written by Vacaspati Misra. Larson and Bhattacharya (1987) 
have put together all the major contributions on Samkhya in one volume in English. 
Bhattacharya (1989) has also translated Samkhya Tattwa Kaumudi commentary in Hindi. 
The triguna theory of the: Samkhya provides a cosmic perspective for understanding the 
phenomenal reality including social phenomena. 

3. The etymology of the word ‘caturvarnya’ is ‘caturnam varnanam samaharah iti 
caturvarnam, caturvarnasya bhavah caturvamyam’. (The samahara of four varnas is 
caturvarna and its natural origin is caturvarnya.) 

4, The word ‘samahara’ does not mean and cannot be stretched to mean either stratification 
or structure or hierarchy. It connotes togetherness, abridgement and interdependent 
functioning. . i 

5. On the word dhrti, Radhakrishnan says that ‘it means steadiness of attention which makes 
us aware of much that our ordinary vision is not able to observe. Its power is proportional 
to our detachment from regrets over the past and anxieties for the future. The Gita talks 
of three kinds of dhrtis—sattwika, rajasa and tamasa (see Radhakrishnan 1982: Chapter 18, 
verses 33-35). l 

6. The Mahabharata is considered to be the fifth Feda. Its final version is believed to have 
been composed in the fourth century A.D., much after the Manusmrti. All over India it is 
believed that even keeping of this work at home causes conflicts. Probably this canard is 
motivated so that people ignore its dynamic view of life baed on the Samkhya Darsana. 

7. Manusmrti (10: 40) distinguishes between two categories of Jatis — varna sankar and others. 
About the others it says, pracchanna va prakasa va veditavyah swakarmabhih (The other 
known and unknown jatis should be known by their occupations). ‘This statement is a 
cognition of the then existing ethnic groups. As all of them must have been practising 
endogamy and accepting the principle of birth for group membership, the criterion for 
their identification therefore was their occupation in accordance with the Manusrnrii. 
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THE SALIENCE OF ETHNICITY IN MODERNIZATION: 
EVIDENCE FROM INDIA 


S. L. Sharma 


One of the on-going debates in social sciences is centered on the question 
of linkage between modernization and ethnicity. There is a stream of 
thought which maintains that modernization tends to wipe out ethnicity. 
Drawing on the recent experience of modernization a contrary view is now 
emerging. It holds that modernization may bring about a resurgence of 
ethnicity. This debate is occurring in various social science disciplines, 
including sociology, anthropology, political science, and curiously enough, 
even in Marxist circles. 


THE THEORETICAL DEBATE 


That modernization neutralizes ethnic diversities is implied in Toennies’ 
theory of social evolution from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft. This idea 
recurs in the ‘convergence’ thesis which points out that the industrialization 
will eventually overwhelm ethnic and cultural differences, creating thereby a 
‘homogenized’ industrial society (Kerr et al. 1960: 29). In the same vein, 
Rostow (1960) and Hyden (1983) affirm that market forces will marginalize 
ethnic affinities. A number of scholars now contend, however, that 
modernization does not necessarily lead to de-ethnicization; on the contrary, 
it may crystalize ethnic consciousness. Contesting the ‘convergence’ thesis, 
Eisenstadt (1973: 358) observes that industrialization has evoked a variety of 
responses in different countries due to the diversity of internal conditions 
prevalent in them. Based on a study of Zimbabwean Tonga ethnicity, 
Murphree (1988: 133) reports that ethnicity tends to persist in spite of 
modernization because it serves a purpose for the group involved. 
Wallerstein similarly finds no evidence of the decline of Gemeinschaften in 
modern times; if anything, he finds that such communities have become more 
possessive and determinative of the lives of their members (1986: 12). 

In anthropological studies of ethnicity as well, the two perspectives 
identified above have gained salience. Leifer (1981) distinguishes the 
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‘developmental perspective’ from the ‘active ethnicity perspective’. The 
main argument of the developmental perspective is: ‘Since ethnic identities 
have no role in the mechanics of the market, they should lose their meaning 
in the orientation of individuals’ (Leifer 1981: 24). The active ethnicity 
perspective, in contrast, posits that ‘Economic development does not 
necessarily entail decreasing salience of ethnic distinctions in the mechanics 
of the market’ (Barth 1969; 10). 

The debate has surfaced in the study of political phenomena as well. 
Analysts such as Gellner come to terms with nationalism by supporting the 
homogenization thesis. He avers that with the rise of the culture of 
nationalism and industrialism, a polity of local cultures will be replaced by a 
polity of unitary high culture. The national high culture will prevail upon the 
= popular ethnic cultures, which eventually fade away. Accordingly, he 
observes: ‘Genuine cultural pluralism ceases to be viable under current 
conditions’ (1983: 55). Similarly, Fukuyama (1989) envisages the emergence . 
of ‘universal homogeneous state’ from the prevailing material civilization 
which, according to him, will exert a levelling effect and will increasingly 
sideline ethnicity within states. As opposed to this, Despres, in a review of 
literature on ethnicity concludes that in modern times there is an ‘increased 
saliency of ethnic distinction while cultural differences between groups have 
been worn thin by the institutions of modern society’ (1984: 14). He further 
stresses that the nation-state is an exception rather than the rule and asserts 
that pluralism in one form or another will persist (1984: 19), Connor observes 
that since the 1970s ethnic consciousness is ‘definitely in the ascendancy as a 
political force’ (1972: 372). Phadnis (1989) too shows how ethnicity daunts 
nation-building in the countries of South Asia. 

In Marxist analysis the centrality of class and class struggle tended to 
reduce ethnicity to a mere epiphenomenon. The beginnings of this position 
can be traced to Marx and Engels (1949) who pin their hope of international 
unity of the working classes on the role of capitalism in assimilating various 
ethnic categories. They also hold that ‘the supremacy of the proletariat will 
cause them [ethnic categories] to vanish faster’ (1949: 73-74). Lenin also 
assumes that with economic development ethnic resistance to assimilation 
will decline (1966: 608-9). Thus, the well-known Marxist position is that 
ethnicity is bound to wither away in the face of genuine socialist revolution 
(Geertz 1963: 105-219; Van den Berghe 1976). The neo-Marxists regard this 
as an oversimplification of the complex relationship of ethnicity with 
capitalism and socialism. It is argued that development of capitalism, 
particularly uneven development, accentuates ethnic consciousness rather 
than diminish it (Smith 1979: 21-37). In fact, the bourgeoisie may follow a 
policy of dividing the working masses along ethnic lines, thus producing the 
conditions for the rise of ethnic consciousness (Bonachich 1980: 9-24). 
However, scholars such as Mafeje (1971) and Wallerstein (1977: 281) regard 
ethnicity as false consciousness which is manipulated by political elites to 
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serve their own interests. This view is disputed because when acting along 
ethnic lines people make rational calculations and have realistic expectations 
of the benefits from ‘our homeboy or our ‘tribesman’ representing ‘us’ in the 
corridors of power (Murphree 1986: 158). 

To pull the various strands of the debate together, a few analytical 
remarks may be in order. Firstly, the debate rages in the Marxist domain of 
analytical discourse as well. Secondly, modernization is believed to 
undermine ethnicity through its three elements: industrialism, nationalism 
and capitalism. Thirdly, the protagonists of the ‘homogenization’ thesis rely 
heavily on a priori logic while the exponents of the ‘plurality thesis tend to 
rely largely on empirical evidence. Unlike the fornier who provide a logical 
explanation of how modernization exerts a homogenizing effect the latter 
have not shown how and why modernization activates ethnicity. Much . 
remains to be done to identify and analyse the structural conditions 
conducive to the animation or attenuation of ethnicity in the process of 
‘modernization. . . 

I propose to appraise this debate in the light of the Indian experience. 
My main observations are: (1) that this debate cannot be resolved at the 
logical level, because the logic of modernization tends to cut both ways in 
relation to ethnicity; (2) that the Indian evidence suggests that modernization 
' does not necessarily undermine ethnic distinctions; if anything, it tends to 
sharpen ethnic identities; (3) that modernization also tends to give rise to’ 
instances of ethno-nationalism under certain structural conditions which are 
abstracted in this paper in the form of a hypothesis; and (4) that 
modernization heightens ethnic salience largely on account of its appeal of | 
instrumental rationality. Before elaborating these propositions, it will be only 
appropriate to first specify the meanings of the two key terms, i.e. 
modernization and ethnicity. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAME 


The term modernization carries two clearly distinguishable 
interpretations: historical and normative. In its historical sense, it refers to ‘a 
type of social change which originated in the industrial revolution of England, 
1760-1830, and in the political revolution in France, 1789-1794 (Bendix 1967: 
329). In its normative sense, the emphasis is on the less developed societies 
acquiring the characteristics common to more developed societies (Lerner 
1968: 368). In the latter sense, it is abstracted from its European historical 
context, turned into a prototype and commended for initiating certain kinds 
of changes in the rest of the world, particularly the developing countries. 

Max Weber attempted to decipher certain elements of modernization’ 
from the stream of changes experienced by the West in the wake of industrial 
and political revolutions. Tominaga has compressed these elements into the 
following four sets: (4) scientific spirit which provides the motive force of 
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scientific technological modernization; (ii) spirit of capitalism which provides 
the motive force of economic modernization; (iii) spirit of democracy as the 
motive force of political modernization and (iv) spirit of rationalism as the 
motive force of socio-cultural modernizaion (1989: 128-9). My own 
examination of Weber’s works reveals that there is a common current 
underlying the various changes entailed in the process of modernization. In 
Weber’s works rationalization is a pervasive process changing the entire 
gestalt of a society. It encompasses both systemic and substantive rationality, 
the former being universal in character while the latter is culture-specific. 
Weber views systemic rationality as the mainspring of modernization. 
Accordingly, in his scheme of things, science represents a rational mode of 
cognition, capitalism a‘ rational system of economy, democracy and 
bureaucracy rational systems of polity and administration, and Protestantism 
an instance of rational cultural system. Thus, whether we take science, or 
capitalism, or democracy, or modern life-style, Weber views them all as 
embodiments of the process of rationalization in the specified fields. More 
about rationalization later. Here it is important to note that Parsons’ theory 
of modernization in terms of evolutionary universals is an extension of 
Weber’s seminal ideas about modernization. In fact the formulations of 
other analysts of modernization including Smelser, Lerner, Berger and 
Inkeles are variations on the same theme. 

Despite a great variety of interpretations of the term modernization, it is 
possible to figure out its common core. To the best of my understanding, 
modernization refers to a culture of high technology, formal organizations, 
civic value system and vigorous social mobilization. There are, thus, four 
stems of modernization, viz., technological, institutional, valuational and 
behavioural. It will be in order to illustrate each one of them briefly. 

The version of modernization which stresses technological progress is 
indeed so popular that even a socialist nation such as China adopts it as a 
legitimate goal. This is the sense in which public leaders of the developing 
countries adopt modernization programmes. Levy articulates this 
commonplace conception when he observes: ‘A society will be considered 
more or less modernized to the extent that its members use inanimate 
sources of power and/or use tools to multiply the effects of their efforts" 
(1966: 11). The institutional stem of modernization is as important as the 

“technological. It implies emergence or preponderance of market economy, 
bureaucracy, professions and democracy all of which are based on the central 
principles or features. of modern organizations. They are: their intended 
legal-rational character, their supposed commitment to universalistic and 
impersonal norms and their professed concern for efficiency and excellence 
in handling large-scale operations. What distinguishes them from their 
traditional counterparts is their claim of intentional organizational rationality. 
The third stem, i.e., emergence of civic values, signifies a transition from the 
sacred to secular value system. Prevalence of a sacred order, ascription, 
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particularism and subordination of the individual to the group are believed to 
-be some of the values characteristic of pre-modern societies while secularism, 
achievement- orientation, universalism and individual autonomy are regarded 
as modern, rational values. Finally, the behavioural stem of modernization 
manifests itself in the form of increased psychic, physical and social mobility 
as a result of an enhanced sense of individual efficacy. This sense of 
individual efficacy is believed to be derived from the rational presupposition 
about man’s ability to conquer nature and shape his own destiny. In short, 
then, modern society is characterized by advancing technology, 
preponderance of formal organizations, civil culture and a great deal of 
mobility. Implied in this characterization are the following four images of 
modern society: as an industrial-urban, civic (secular), mobile and dynamic 
society. l 

Like modernization, the term ethnicity also carries diverse 
interpretations. For the present purpose, however, it will suffice to identify 
two conceptions of ethnicity: (a) as a cultural construct, and (b) as a 
situational construct. As a cultural construct ethnicity signifies a composite 
of symbolic markers, real or putative, used by the members of an ethnic 
group who define themselves and are defined by others as having a distinctive 
identity (Cohen 1974: x). These characteristics may include any combination 
of the following: (a) cultural attributes such as language, religion and values; 
(b) territorial attributes like region or locality; and (c) biological attributes 
like descent and kinship (Burgess 1978: 269). In short, ethnicity connotes a 
sense of distinction based on common abode (i.e., geographical origins), 
descent and-culture or any combination thereof. In this sense, it is a 
construct which serves as a basis of ascriptive identification. 

This rather innocuous conception of ethnicity has come under critical 
scrutiny. Oommen, for example, has taken exception to the idea of original 
abode as an attribute of ethnicity. He argues that ethnicity is ‘a product of 
disjunction between territory and culture; it results from territorial 
dislocation of people from their homeland’ (1989: 302), There is a grain of 
truth in this statement. To be sure, ethnicity takes on a special salience in 
alien settings. That is how Indian immigrants in foreign lands, or migrants. 
from one region to another within India, become salient ethnic groups. But 
that cannot be a reason to assume that dislocation between territory and 
culture is a necessary condition for the rise of ethnicity. If anything, 
conjunction of territory and culture has emerged as a crucial factor behind a 
number of ethnic uprisings in India. Oommen is, however, right in his overall 
critique of the attributional conception of ethnicity. He sounds a realistic 
_ note when he says: ‘Methodologically it is not even possible to specify the 
crucial attribute because what is crucial is determined by the context. 
Therefore it is not so much the attributes of ethnicity that are important, but 
the property of the situation in which they obtain and operate’ (1990: 34). 
Thus viewed, ethnicity does not always stem from cultural tradition or 
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nationality, but can be created and recreated in contemporary society. 

As a Situational construct ethnicity signifies the emergence of ethnic 
consciousness from a situation of multi-ethnic competitiveness. It serves as 
an affective mode of mobilization. Stressing the affective mobilization 
potential of the various forms of ethnic identification, Glazer and Moynihan 
observe: ‘What they have in common is that they have all become effective 
foci for concrete political ends challenging the primacy for such mobilization 
of class on the one hand and nation on the other’ (1975). Making a similar 
point, Bentley interprets ethnicity as an emergent process of power struggle 
(1983: 1-6). Implicit in this conception of ethnicity is the idea that ethnicity 
tends to take on the characteristics of minority, not in the numerical sense 
but in the political sense of the term. 

These two conceptions of ethnicity remind us of the perspectives of 
‘primordialists’ and ‘utilitarians’, respectively. The ‘primordialists’ define 
ethnicity as a natural bond which is believed to generate among the members 
of an ethnic group, a sense of belongingness and an identity. The 
‘utilitarians’, on the other hand, emphasize the interest aggregation aspect 
and regard ethnicity as a means of collective political action. 

The cultural and situational conceptions also correspond somewhat to the 
approaches of the ‘objectivists’ and ‘subjectivists’. The ‘objectivists’ such as 
Cohen (1974) and Van den Berghe (1976) view ethnicity as an objective 
symbolic formation, marked by a sét of attributes. The ‘subjectivists’ such as 
Geertz (1963) .and Patterson (1975) conceptualize it as a subjective 
predisposition, a consciousness of the kind. While the ‘objectivist’ conception 
tallies exactly with the cultural conception, the ‘subjectivist’ conception does 
not fully correspond with the situational conception. It views ethnic 
consciousness as stemming from the ‘givens’ of social existence unlike the 
situational conception which treats it as an emerging phenomenon. 

Both the conceptions are relevant for the debate on the effects of 
modernization on ethnicity. The cultural conception of ethnicity is basic to 
the homogenization thesis while the situational conception is germane to the 
‘plurality’ thesis. I favour the situational conception as it is more realistic and 
relevant in the contemporary context. 


LOGICAL LINKAGES 


The relationship between modernization and ethnicity is viewed by the 
protagonists of the homogenization thesis in the following manner: they 
conceive of modernization as a universal process, having the same 
standardized character everywhere. It implies that there is such a thing as a 
prototype of modernization marked by objectivity, universalism, achievement 
“and individuality. All these values are regarded as rational in terms of 
Weber’s category of value-oriented rationality. Accordingly, modernization ` 
is projected as a process of rational transformation of economic, political, 
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social and cultural orders of human society. Ethnicity is regarded as a 
cultural. package consisting of the norms of affectivity, particularism, 
ascription and collectivism. Hence, they argue that the logic of 
modernization which stresses universalistic orientation runs counter to 
ethnicity which epitomizes primordial predisposition and hence erases ethnic 
distinctions. In this vein, Gellner maintains that the culture of modern 
nationalism displaces the culture of ethnicity. Many other modernists see the 
relationship between modernization and ethnicity in this manner, the former 
sweeping the latter. 

The advocates of the plurality thesis have their own conceptions of 
modernization and ethnicity. The pluralists’ conception of modernization is 
informed of historicity and culture-specificity. They hold that there is no 
fixed pattern of modernization and that it varies from society to society. 
They further believe that modernization does not necessarily displace 
traditions; rather it operates within the framework of given traditions. 
Similarly, they conceive of ethnicity as a situational construct, which becomes 
salient in some situations but remains dormant.in others. Advancing these 
adaptive conceptions of modernization and ethnicity, they argue that the logic 
of modernization is not necessarily inimical to that of ethnicity. It is indeed 
accommodative of ethnic diversity and supportive of ethnic sensibility. 

From the above it is clear that at the logical level it is possible to argue 
both ways. Since the issue cannot be settled at the logical level it is necessary 
to turn to empirical evidence to appraise the debate. 


THE INDIAN EXPERIENCE 


The seeds of modernization in India were sown during the British rule. 
The British consciously initiated the process of modernization in the country 
by seeking to eliminate many inhuman customs and institutions. At the same 
time they adopted a divide-and-rule policy thereby unleashing parochial 
forces. After independence the process of modernization gained in 
momentum; the government of free India adopted modernization as a goal of 
social transformation, thanks to the vision of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Without going into the career of modernization in India, which I have 
sketched in an earlier publication (1988), it will suffice to note that she has 
made advances on all the four fronts of modernization, i.e., technological, 
institutional, valuational and behavioural. India has made notable progress in 
promoting scientific and technical establishments. She has also earned the 
enviable distinction of becoming the third nation of the world in terms of the 
size of its scientific and technical manpower. In addition, she has made 
strides in the fields of nuclear energy and communication technology. In the 
institutional realm, she has adopted formal organizations, universalistic legal 
system, democracy and higher-level educational institutions. In the domain 
of values, she has embraced the modern values of liberty, equality, 
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secularism, socialism, etc. Similarly, she has experienced a great deal of 
migration, mobility and social movements. Thus, she has apparently acquired 
all the features of modernization. 

These positive advances notwithstanding modernization has also 
generated several contradictions in Indian society. It has given rise to caste 
riots, communal conflicts, the rural-urban divide and to secessionist 
movements. I will have more to say about these contradictions later. For the 
present it will suffice to note that modernization is not necessarily a linear 
process. 

How has the march of modernization affected the ethnic situation in 
India? Has it dissolved ethnic distinctions and identities, as envisaged by 
Gellner? Or, has it sharpened ethnic sensibilities, as apprehended by 
Despres? To me it seems that modernization has failed to marginalize 
ethnicity; if anything, it has stimulated ethnic consciousness and conflicts. To 
substantiate this proposition I will focus on the effects of modernization on 
three aspects of ethnicity: cultural, organizational and political. On the 
cultural aspect, my submission is that modernization has not succeeded in 
homogenizing ethnic cultural diversities; on the contrary, it has accentuated 
them. Similarly, on the organizational front, modernization has led to the 
proliferation of ethnic associations and organizations. On the political side, 
modernization has not forged a wholesome integration of ethnic pluralities; 
rather it has induced ethnic mobilizations and insurgencies. In what follows 
I attempt to illustrate these propositions one by one. 

For a systematic analysis of the bearing of modernization on the cultural 
dimension of ethnicity, it is pertinent to differentiate between the material 
and non-material aspects of culture. On the face of it, and in the first 
instance, modernization seems to have exerted a steamrolling effect ori the 
material aspects of ethnic cultures. In matters of dress, food and house 
designs, for example, a standard western culture of modernization seems to 
have overshadowed ethnic cultural differences. On a closer examination, and 
in the long run, however, it is evident that modernization has generated a 
craze for things ethnic. The ethnic trend in the dress code of the youth, in 
the exotic food delicacies, in the interior decoration patterns and in the arts 
and crafts is proof enough of it. All this clearly reflects the increasing 
salience of ethnic culture and hopefully a quest for rediscovering and 
preserving the ethnic heritage. 

As for the non-material aspects, let us look at the bearing of 
modernization on ethnic rituals and symbols. Several studies have revealed 
how ethnic marriage rituals got abridged and caste rituals ebbed under the 
initial impact of modernization. However, some more important religious 
rituals have acquired a new salience with the march of modernization. The 
increasing popularity of the ritual of durga puja in West Bengal, rath yatra in 
Puri, Ganesh utsava in Maharashtra, guru parva processions in Punjab and 
mass havans and yajnas in various parts of the country bear testimony to it. 
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In much the same way, modernization has affected ethnic symbols too. Take, 
for example, the symbols of Hindu life-style like yajnopaveet (sacred thread), 
tilak (pious mark on the forehead) and pitambar (saffron clothes). These 
have begun to surface again with the rise of the ideology of Hindutva, a 
bye-product of modernization. The same is true of the Sikh symbols. 
Exposed to the forces of modernization, many Sikhs gave up the five diacritic 
symbols of Sikh identity, including the turban and the beard. But with the 
emergence of the Khalistan movement, which itself is an off-shoot of 
modernization as we will see later, the same symbols have taken on special 
significance as markers of Sikh identity. 

On the organizational front, similarly, modernization through its 
subprocesses of industrialization and urbanization first led to the dispersal of 
ethnicity, setting the ethnic groups on the move. Drawn by economic 
opportunities thrown open by modernization, people of certain ethnic stocks 
migrated from their native locales to greener pastures, particularly to 
industrial and urban centres in other regions. In a like manner, 
modernization also brought under severe strain some of the institutional 
aspects of caste system such as the ideology of purity and pollution, 
occupational specialization and functional interdependence. Further, 
modernization also called into question some of the religious and customary 
practices. These early unsettling effects of modernization on ethnicity 

notwithstanding, it is important to note that it also eventually gave rise to 
` ethnic formations, informal ethnic groupings and formal ethnic organizations. 
As an example, our defence forces comprise of divisions along ethnic lines; 
we have a Sikh regiment, a Gorkha regiment, a Maratha regiment and so on. 
Our air force and navy, though not formally organized along ethnic lines, are 
not altogether devoid of quasi ethnic solidarities. Similarly, informal ethnic 
groupings operate in almost all kinds of modern organizations, i.e., factories, 
offices and what have you. Anderson (1973) cites example of the ethnic 
orientation of even the scientific establishment. Other professions are no 
different either. While reviewing studies on professions I was repeatedly 
struck by the recurrent evidence in various studies of the prominent role- 
played by ethnic networks in the practice of professions (1985). As for 
formal ethnic organisations, a number of researchers have reported the 
emergence of organizations of migrant regional communities (Weiner 1975), 
caste associations and federations (Bailey 1963: Kothari 1970; Mencher 1974; 
Rudolph and Rudolph 1967) and communal organisations of various hues 
and shades (Katzenstein 1979). While these ethnic organizations seek to 
articulate and advance the interests of their respective communities at the 
state and national levels, their members provide mutually supportive services 
to one another as well as to the newcomers in locating shelter and jobs for 
them in urban settings. Interestingly, the spatial location of the migrant 
ethnic groups in their new settings is such that it shows the emergence of 
their respective concentration zones. Take, for example, the Marwaris who 
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have gone in large numbers from their native abode in Rajasthan to Gujarat 
and Karnataka. In some cases, the migrant regional groups get caught up in 
inter-ethnic hostility. For example, the hostility between the South Indian 
migrants and the local Maharashtrians in Bombay or the Bengalis and 
Assamese in Assam is well known. Weiner (1975) has reported some 
significant evidence of inter-ethnic group hostilities in some places. 

On the political side, again, there is ample evidence of modernization 
leading to politicization of ethnicity. A cultural category in times past, 
ethnicity is turned into a political force, thanks to electoral politics, an 
element of modernization. More important than that, the available evidence 
suggests a positive linkage between the march of modernization and the 
graph of ethnic uprisings in India since independence. Beginning with the 
Dravidian movement in the early phase of independence India had to reckon 
with a wave of ethno-linguistic upheavals, leading to the demand for linguistic 
reorganization of the states. This was followed by a round of tribal eruptions 
in the north-east, notably the Naga and Mizo insurgencies. Then came the 
nativistic movement in Assam based on the assertion of Assamese identity 
against the threat of its absorption by the ‘outsiders’. Currently, India is 
witnessing a series of ethnic regional movements such as Gorkhaland, 
Bodoland and Jharkhand. The latest in the series of ethnic mobilizations is 
the prevailing upsurge for Hindu Rashtra whipped up by Advani’s rath yatra 
based on the ideology of Hindutva. 

There can be no more telling instance of politicization of ethnicity than 
the trend of ethno-nationalism. The trend is serious enough to merit a - 
detailed treatment. 


ETHNO-NATIONALISM 


Actually, modernization has generated four formidable ethnic challenges 
in India: casteism, communalism, nativism and ethno-nationalism. While 
caste system is an age-old institution, casteism of the modern variety is of 
recent origin, as recent as colonial rule in India. Besides its caste-specific 
manifestations, it has now acquired a more organized and broad-based 
dimension. This is evident from the social polarisation based on caste in 
certain regions: the backward and the forward groupings, thanks ‘to the 
resolve of the V.P. Singh regime to selectively implement the 
recommendations of the Mandal Commission. Reduced to its essentials, 
casteism represents a curious compound of ethnic identity and modern 
interests, with ethnic collectivity using the ideology and technology of 
modernization to the furtherance of its economic and political interests. That 
also is the social chemistry of communalism which represents a combine of 
ethnic identity and modern interests. Religious communities have had a 
history of occasional strifes in India, but the phenomenon of communalism, 
such as it is found today, is of recent origin, traceable to the British policy of 
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divide and rule. Communalism implies an unholy alliance between religion 
and politics. Such an alliance may take two forms: use of political power for 
religious purposes and use of religion for achieving political and economic 
gains. While communalism in the sense of the use of political power for 
religious expansion was much in evidence in the medieval age, communalism 
as the use of religion for political and economic ends has become more 
widespread in recent times, particularly after independence. Modernization 
has intensified the latter kind of communalism in India in the last four 
decades. This is evident from the manner in which certain political parties 
have been using religion for their partisan ends and certain entrenched 
propertied sections doing so for preserving and consolidating their economic 
position. Like casteism and communalism, nativism as an ideology of the 
‘sons of the soil’ presents a case of marriage of convenience between regional 
`- ethnic identity and modern interests. 

Ethno-nationalism signifies the most paradoxical articulation of ethnic 
identity with modern interests. This is so because it implies the idea of ethnic 
community — a primordial category — with its traditional native base staking 
its claim to nationhood. In terms of its historical origins, modern nation-state. 
implies the idea of welding together of several ethnic entities into one 
political unity. Ethnic nationalism is different from modern nationalism in 
that it represents the political aspirations of an ethnic community. In its mild 
form, it stands for the demand for an autonomous ethnic state within the 
given union of a nation-state. In its radical form, it represents the demand 
for secession and recognition as a sovereign nation. 

Under what conditions does an ethnic community begin to turn into a 
nationality and ask for political sovereignty? It will be analytically valuable to 
distinguish between necessary and sufficient conditions. The necessary 
conditions are: demographic concentration of an ethnic group in a defined 
region, its heightened sense of cultural distinction with unique markers of 
ethnic identity, its persistent tribal organizational ethos and its dominant 
status in some respects. The sufficient conditions are: its access to the 
opportunity structure of modernization, its sharp sense of perceived 
discrimination, its increasing resourcefulness, its easy accessibility to foreign 
support, emergence of militant leadership and casual and unwise government 
policies. Taken together, these conditions represent a queer blend of ethnic 
solidarity and modern sensibility, the necessary conditions signifying the 
former and the sufficient conditions indicating the latter. 

It may be pertinent here to advance a hypothesis to explain the 
phenomenon of ethno-nationalism. The greater the evidence of marked 
ethnic identity and solidarity of a dominant ethnic community concentrated in 
a defined region, the sharper its sense of perceived discrimination, and the 
greater its access to modern resources and opportunities as well as to foreign 
powers, the greater is the probability that such an ethnic community will ask 
for a separate nation-state. The success of such a movement for ethnic 
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nationhood will depend to a large extent on the manner in which the union 
government handles it as well as the extent of foreign hand in it. A just and 
tactful handling by the union government may contain the movement and an 
unjust and tactless handling may escalate it. This hypothesis puts in 
perspective the current ethno-regional movements in India such as the 
movements for Gorkhaland and Bodoland, including the secessionist 
movements such as Khalistan. It may also account for the petering out of the 
Dravida movement for separation. 

Take, for instance, the movement for Khalistan (Sikh homeland). All the 
necessary conditions which may lead an ethnic community to think of a 
separate nationhood are there. Concentrated in Punjab, the Sikhs have a 
highly developed sense of cultural distinction, a tribal organizational tradition 
and the status of dominant community in their region. As for the sufficient 
conditions, the Sikhs have acquired a remarkable access to modern 
resources,. opportunities and agencies partly on account of their 
concentration in a frontier region but more importantly through their marked 
network of kin abroad. For quite some time they have been harbouring a 
sense of discrimination in economic and political matters. The slipshod and 
ill-conceived government policies, particularly the policy decision of 
Operation Blue Star turned them into a community with a wounded psyche 
and further alienated them from the national mainstream. Thus, the above 
hypothesis provides a meaningful explanation of the éthno-nationalist 
movement in Punjab. i 

Viewed in this way, the visible increase in the incidence of 
` ethno-nationalism is a case of ethnicity’s revenge on modernity. Similarly, 
the visible increase in the appeal of fundamentalist doctrines is a case of 
tradition’s revenge on modernity. Whatever it is, the phenomenon of 
éthno-nationalism refutes Gellner’s thesis that the culture of nationalism is 
likely to dissolve ethnic identities and distinctions. 


INST RUMENTAL RATIONALITY: A PLAUSIBLE EXPLANATION 


Having noted the increasing salience of ethnicity in modernization, it may 
be in order to identify the instrumentalities by means of which modernization 
intensifies ethnic identities. These may be located at two levels: elemental 
and ideological. First about the former. 

Each of the four elements of modernization, i.e., technological, 
institutional, valuational and behavioural, seems to have contributed to ethnic 
resurgence in India. Technological advances have no fixed ends: these can be 
used for varying purposes, even for apparently contradictory purposes. In 
view of this it is hardly surprising that the same communication technology 
which facilitated the emergence of modern nationalism has also come in 
handy for ethnic re-invigoration. It is common knowledge that ethnic groups 
are extensively using the modern means of communication and 
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transportation for purposes of their organization. 

Similarly, some of the modern institutions like welfare state, democratic 
polity and formal education have given a fillip to ethnicity. The commitment 
of the Indian Constitution to the cause of preservation’ of the ethnic 
diversities has ironically resulted in the unintended consequence of 
inter-ethnic competitiveness for scarce resources. Besides augmenting old 
ethnic identities it created some new ones. Analyzing the origins of one such 
‘new ethnicity namely Shiva Sena, Katzenstein observes: [It] is almost 
entirely modern. Its emergence ensues directly from the development of the 
modern welfare state. As the state has taken over an increasingly prominent 
role in the mobilization and allocation of resources and services it is not 
surprising that the political strategy of ethnic groups accommodates itself to 
this change’ (1979). Democratic political institutions, another feature of 
modernization, have further aided ethnic politicization. Needless to say that 
elections provide remarkable opportunities of political education for the 
masses, particularly in developing countries with low rates of literacy. 
Electoral politics in India has immensely politicized ethnicity. In their 
electoral campaigns, political parties spare no effort to arouse ethnic 
sentiments, giving ethnic groups a sense of their political significance, thus . 
enhancing ethnic activism. Education, yet another potential instrument of 
modernization, has also helped articulate ethnic assertiveness. Given the role 
of. private sector in the management of education in India, ethnic 
communities like religious and caste groups have used education to further 
their own nests. In addition, education has also played a crucial role in 
generating ethnic nativist movements. Such movements are spearheaded by 
the increasing number of local educated unemployed youth and are directed 
against migrant groups who are seen as blocking their employment prospects. 
Drawing attention to it, Weiner observes: ‘Middle class nativist movements 
in Opposition to migrants tend to emerge in those communities where the 
‘local population has recently produced its own educated class that aspires to 
move into jobs held by migrants. In a situation in which the employment 
market in the modern sector is not expanding so fast as the number of 
entrants, local middle class aspirants view migrants as blocks to their 
mobility’ (Weiner 1975). 

Like modern institutions, modern values such as secularism and socialism 
have also impelled ethnic activism. Secularism in India has taken on a 
connotation different from its connotation in the West. In the West, 
secularism signifies an ideology of separation between the Church and State, 
a doctrine of withdrawal of the authority of religion from the field of public 
policy. In India secularism represents a policy of Sarva Dharma-Sam Bhav, 
i.c., equal regard for all religions. In a sense, the Indian version of 
secularism is contrary to its Western counterpart. While the western 
category of secularism brooks no interference with religion in matters of 
public policy, the Indian version is responsive to the religious sensibilities of 
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various communities, particularly of the minorities. A laudable construct in 
some ways, secularism in India has degenerated into appeasement of 
ethno-religious collectivities in actual practice. For quite some time, it 
operated as an ideology of minority-ism. More recently, it has led to the rise 
of majority-ism, presumably in reaction to its earlier distortion. Either way, 
it has propped up caste and communal mobilizations and strengthened 
ethnic-communal organizations. Likewise, the Indian variety of socialism, 
with its stress on equality of opportunity rather than equality of conditions, 
has only accentuated ethnic distinctions. In a society in which hierarchy is 
the dominant value, the idea of equality of opportunity sounds like a 
contradiction in terms. That is so because some are more equal than others 
and for the same reason they have greater access to opportunities of growth - 
than others. What we need is distributive justice. Some efforts have been 
made to introduce distributive justice, the policy of reservation being one of 
them. But this measure of compensatory discrimination has met with little ` 
success on account of its getting tangled with politics. By all accounts, it is 
clear that as an instrument of social justice the policy of reservations has 
proved a ‘costly and partial success’ (Galanter 1986: 134). Moreover, it has 
driven a wedge between the Scheduled Castes and the other castes and 
between the backward and the forward classes. Given the thrust of 
competition which is an in-built feature of Indian socialism, it is little wonder 
that dominant ethnic communities compete among themselves to grab scarce 
- resources and opportunities, leaving others to struggle for their survival. 

With its stress on achievement orientation and the drive for getting ahead, 
modernization has evidently induced ethnic mobilizations ranging, from 
. migrations to social movements. As enough evidence has been cited in the 
earlier section, no further elaboration is required here. 

There is further a deeper ideological linkage between modernization and 
ethnic resurgence. In this connection, it is germane to recall that the 
underlying ideology of modernization is that of rationalization (Sharma 
1978). It is further critical to differentiate between two types of rationality: 
normative and instrumental. the idea of normative rationality implies that 
some values are intrinsically rational while others are not. The idea of 
instrumental rationality, on the other hand, treats rationality as a means 
category. It refers to the choice of the most suitable means to. attain a given 
empirical goal or value. As envisaged by Weber: ‘An act is rational in so far 
as (a) it is oriented to clearly formulated unambiguous goal, or to a set of 
values which are clearly formulated and logically consistent; (b) the means 
chosen are, according to the best available knowledge adapted to the 
realization of the goal’(1974: 16). Notably, instrumental rationality may be 
either goal-oriented or value-oriented. In either case, its character is. 
utilitarian. 

Based on these two types of rationality, two conceptions of modernization 
' emerge: (i) modernization as a value syndrome comprising the supposedly 
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rational values of reasoning, differentiation, universalism, achievement and 
individuation; and (ii) modernization as a set of rational interests and 
strategies involving calculation, consumerism and competitiveness. The 
propounders of homogenization thesis have banked on the concept of 
modernization based on normative rationality. But the reality of 
modernization in the developing countries is at variance from the postulated 
conception. To me it seems that the concept of modernization based on - 
instrumental rationality provides a more realistic tool to capture the - 
modernization experience. 

For the same reason, it provides a more convincing explanation of the 
linkage between modernization and ethnic resurgence. It may be argued that 
following the course of modernization based on instrumental rationality an 
ethnic group may get sensitized to the goal of improving its economic and 
political lot and try to rationally utilize its resources of affectivity, primordial 
ties, common identity and collective solidarity to achieve the envisaged goal. 
Alternatively, it may construe its ethnic tradition or identity into a value and 
rationally utilize the means’ made available by modernization such as 
improved communication technology, modern weaponry and organizational 
network in pursuit of the same. 

The Indian experience shows that modernization has not worked itself out 
here in terms of normative rationality. The value syndrome of affective- 
neutrality, universalistic norms, achieved identity and self-directionality has 
failed to strike roots in Indian soil. Rather, modernization has grown here in 
terms of instrumental rationality. Accordingly, it has led to reinvigoration of 
ethnicity. Not only have ethnic groups acquired the character of interest 
groups under the influence of the materialist ideology of modernization but 
also they have used modern technology to organize themselves into formal 
associations to pursue their sectarian interests. If evidence is needed it does 
not take any effort to see how some of the ethnic communities are 
increasingly using modern means to revive their traditions and how some of 
the ethnic militant outfits are using rational strategies in their struggle for 
ethno-nationalism. 


ANTICIPATED CRITIQUE AND DEFENCE 


In the light of the above, it may be safely said that modernization far from 
putting down ethnicity has played it up in India. Most important of all, it has 
politicized ethnicity in several ways, giving rise in some cases to the | 
phenomenon of ethno-nationalism. 

Three arguments may possibly be advanced against this position. One, it 
may be said that the resurgence of ethnicity is a proximate consequence of 
modernization rather than its ultimate consequence. Ultimately, 
modernization will lead to neutralization of ethnicity. Two, it is not because 
of modernization but because of inadequate modernization that we are faced 
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with ethnic problems. Three, it is not modernization but its distorted form 
that accounts for the upsurge of ethnic consciousness. Let us examine these 
arguments. 

The basic point of the first argument is that modernization in India is still 
in the making and, therefore, the current trend of ethnic upswing may be a 
consequence of its transitional phase. Once modernization comes of age in 
India, it will lead to its terminal consequence of dissipation of ethnic 
identities. The fallacy of this argument lies in its facile assumption that 
ethnicity has vanished in the advanced modern societies. This assumption is 
untenable in the light of the evidence from the advanced modern countries. 
The USSR which is both advanced and modern is a case in point. It is faced 
with the formidable challenge of ethno-nationalism in the Baltic Republics. 
Britain is not free from the ethnic problem either. Even in the USA the 
various national ethnic groups like the Mexicans, the Chinese and the Indians 
zealously guard their respective ethnic identities, though ethnicity has not 
become nationalistic there as in the USSR (Sharma 1989). 

The argument, however, is not altogether pointless. Even as ethnicity has 
not vanished from the ‘modern’ West, it is more muted there as compared to 
the less ‘modern’ societies. Generally speaking, modernization stimulates 
ethnicity in developing societies in ways different from the way in which it 
does in developed societies. While in developing societies, including India, 
modernization promotes ethnic activism by drawing ethnic groups into 
competition for scarce resources, in the developed countries it enhances the 
salience of ethnicity by generating a quest for roots following economic 
_ affluence. Thus, the critical factor seems to be the resource crunch which 
accounts for the differential ways in which modernization affects ethnicity. 

The second argument implies that it is not modernization but its failure 
that accounts for the rise of ethnic consciousness. This argument maintains 
that India has experienced pseudo modernization, which lacks modern 
sensibility. Our achievement in the field of scientific and technical manpower - 
apart, the masses lack scientific temper. Similarly, there is a surfeit of formal 
organizations, but our people refuse to cultivate modern work ethic. We 
have no doubt acquired all the institutional paraphernalia of a democratic 
polity, but no enlightened citizenship, no civil society consisting of 
emancipated, self-directing and autonomous individuals. We have 
experienced a great deal of mobility, but much of it is a case of positional 
mobility rather than structural change, to use Srinivas’ phrase. In short, we 
have got only semblances of modernization, no substance of it, which is why 
we are confronted with the ethnic question. I have no problem with this 
argument except that it sounds tautological. It does not dispute the fact that 
ethnicity has become more vibrant in India; it only treats ethnic activism as 
evidence of the failure of modernization. I may add that modernization has 
generally met this fate in most of the multi-ethnic societies, thus falling short 
of the expectation of producing a homogenous society. 
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According to the third argument it is not modernization per se but the 
prevailing milieu of capitalist political economy in which it operates that has 
lent an assertive character to ethnicity in India. This argument takes two 
forms. One, that it is the distorted form of capitalist model of development 
that has led to the prevailing ethnic tensions in India, culminating in the rise 
of ethno-nationalism in some cases. Such a view, for example, has been 
advanced recently by a group of long-time students of the Punjab problem 
(Mohanty et al. 1990). Two, that there is a class dimension to modernization 
the elites being ahead of masses in respect of modernization. The modern 
elites have used ethnicity as a pawn in the power game. They have exploited 
ethnic sentiments to seek power and privileges for themselves. This has led 
to ethnic dynamics. By and large convincing, one limitation of this argument 
is its assumption that elites are more modern than the masses. May be, elites 
are more modern in some respects but not so in others. For example, they 
are less modern in that they are less democratic. Another limitation of this 
argument is that it fails to account for the rise of ethnic upheavals in socialist 
countries like Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. l 

In closing, I have three analytical remarks to offer. First, not all the 
ethnic movements are necessarily antithetical to modernity. For example the 
ethno-national movements in Soviet Union are not really opposed to 
modernity. They are indeed opposed to totalitarianism and are for 
democracy which is an integral element of modernity. Second, modernity is a 
multifaceted category. It has both a human face and a dehumanizing face. 
The human face of modernity is represented by democracy, secularism and 
human rights, etc. Calculability, consumerism and cut-throat competition 
constitute its dehumanizing face. Ethnic movements tend to arise as a 
reaction against the dehumanizing face of modernity. Finally, not all ethnic 
categories are at the same level of parochialism: some are more universalistic 
than others. For instance, caste as an ethnic entity is more universalistic 
than, say, tribe, religious community more than caste, and nationality more 
than religious community. Viewed in this way, the dichotomous approach to 
the linkage between ethnicity and modernity becomes untenable. There is a 
need for taking a fresh look at it. 
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MODERNIZATION AND CHANGING FERTILITY . 
BEHAVIOUR: A STUDY IN A RAJASTHAN VILLAGE’ 


Tulsi Patel 


India is the first country in the world to have introduced in 1952 the 
Family Planning Programme (FPP) based on an anti-natal population policy. 
Yet, despite a fairly long experience in the implementation of FPP, the key to 
population control remains an enigma to researchers, policy- makers and 
administrators. There are now a fairly large number of studies on family 
planning; Rao (1974) has listed as many as 550 studies on family planning in 
India. Research’ covers various dimensions of FPP such as fertility, 
knowledge, attitude and practice, use of contraceptives, family planning 
policy, and organisation and administration of FPP in addition to purely 
demographic studies. 

Some of the major studies on family planning in India suggest ignorance 
and lack of knowledge and understanding on the part of couples as factors 
responsible for the failure of FPP. This genre of studies draws largely from 
the theory of demographic transition propounded by Thompson (1929) and 
Notestein (1945). The theory claims that rationality and with it decrease in 
fertility comes only with industrialization and urbanization and that 
traditional agrarian societies are essentially superstitious. This approach, 
however, emphasizes only the broad, objective structural features of society. 

Based on the assumption that gap between knowledge and practice is a 
hurdle in fertility decline, the famous Khanna study (Wyon and Gordon 
1971) focussed on the fertility behaviour in a small community in Punjab 
after making modern contraceptives readily available to the people. Of 
course, it had little appreciable effect on fertility reduction. Later, Mamdani 
(1972) exploded the KAP (knowledge, attitude and practice) approach by 
showing that the people of Khanna had accepted contraceptives only to 
please those distributing them. He also pointed out that economic and other 
structural conditions are intricately related to peoples’s fertility. Das Gupta 
(1978) in her Rampur study reiterates effectively the various interlinkages 
between objective structural conditions and modernisation which influence 
fertility decline over a period of time. Nag (1981) vividly describes of how 
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modernisation has both fertility-increasing and fertility-decreasing effects, 
- depending on the social context. He also points out the major drawback of 
family planning evaluation studies which generally measure fertility decline in 
terms of crude birth rates only. 

To explore the problem further recent studies (Caldwell 1982; Demeny 
1981; Nag et al 1978; Rao 1974; Shah and Ramaswamy 1981), advocate a 
holistic perspective based on the method of intensive field studies. This paper 
adopts such an approach in studying the interface between the FPP and the 
people. Furthermore, it analyses the issue of the relation between the FPP 
and the people from the angle of family dynamics especially from the 
women’s point of view. It looks at the woman as a part of the husband-wife 
unit, a member of the family and the society. 

An attempt is made here to understand the changing fertility behaviour 
of the people in a village called Mogra in the Jodhpur district of Rajasthan. 
The study concerns 713 ‘ever married women’ in the village and their. 
husbands. The term ‘ever married woman’ refers to a woman who has been 
married once, but may not necessarily be presently married (i.e., at the time 
of fieldwork). Thus, ever married women include the presently married and 
all previously married but widowed, divorced and separated women. Most of 
the numerical data in the paper pertains to 64 persons consisting of 45 
women and 19 men who got themselves sterilised. 

The major questions raised in this paper in regard to the people’s 
- responses to the FPP are: How did the FPP find its way in the village? What 
do people think about FPP? Do they evaluate its philosophy and techniques 
and then accept or reject the total package, or do they judiciously select 
certain components of it? Does the FPP reinforce the prevailing fertility 
practices, or does it interfere with them? How is FPP seen in relation to the 
indigenous practices of fertility control? | How do indigenous practices 
coexist with the FPP in the village? What is the process of acceptance of the 
FPP in the context of the prevailing norms, values and cosmology of fertility 
and its control? 

The people of Mogra became familiar with the FPP for the first time 
when the national emergency was imposed in 1975. During the emergency 
period (1975-77) family planning entered the forefront of Indian politics. The 
family planning campaign was intensified to such an extent that reports of 
coercive methods being used to sterilise adults spread like wild fire 
throughout the country: During this period, 11 million people (many of them 
unmarried, many beyond the reproductive age and many with less than two 
children) were sterilised as compared to 1.3 million in the preceding year.’ 

The ineffective dissemination of FPP practices prior to 1975 in rural areas 
is borne out by the FPP evaluation studies and KAP surveys. Although the 
people of Mogra had heard about the birth control programme and 
techniques propagated by the government prior to 1975-77, they had only a 
vague idea of the FPP practices. FPP in rural India started making a big 
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impact with the emphasis on the sterilisation programmes through the camp 
approach’ in the early 1970s, especially in Kerala and Gujarat. 

The FPP embodies a set of assumptions ubiquitous in most family 
planning packages in the developing countries. Three of them need special 
mention. First, there is a general Neo-Malthusian view that increasing 
population is a constant drain on the limited resources of the nation and that 
fertility control is a necessary step without which economic development 
would be retarded. The second assumption, also borrowed from western 
experience, is that fertility behaviour is based on autonomous decisions taken 
by married couples. The third assumption is that couples do not plan their 
families because they are ignorant of contraceptives and of the value of- 
spacing births to protect the health of the mother and child. According to this 
approach an effective fertility control strategy would be possible only if 
couples are enlightened about family planning practices and are adequately 
motivated. 

People in Mogra subscribe to a complex set of practices and beliefs about 
fertility, spacing of births, mother’s and child’s health, and optimum family 
size. But the FPP package reflects little knowledge of people’s reproductive 
beliefs and practices and is actually at variance with them. The people’s 
response to the introduction of FPP has been neither sheer passivity nor 
ignorance but one of active assessment and comparison with their traditional © 
beliefs and practices. There exists a complex institutional arrangement to 
take overall care of the mother’s and child’s physical and emotional health.’ 
The prevailing beliefs, rituals and folk medicines play a vital role in this 
regard. There are practices as well to take care of the parturient mother’s 
health as well as that of the new born. 


FAMILY PLANNING IN MOGRA 


To most people in Mogra, the FPP is synonymous with termination of 
fertility, i.e., sterilisation. Such a perception is typical of the trend prevalent in 
most developing societies, particularly in the Asian region (U.N. 1981). Even 
when some persons have some knowledge about certain contraceptives, they 
seldom use them regularly. Both contraceptives and sterilisation are seen by 
the people as governmental means to curtail or stop childbirth (locally called, 
bachha band karna; literally, stopping the children). In a situation where the 
use of a certain contraceptive leads to inconvenience or embarrassment, it is 
discarded. And the inconvenience and/or embarrassment is not entirely 
without justification, as the following cases reveal: l 

Kamla, aged 35, mother of six children explained her experience of the 

use of condoms, ‘They (condoms) are a menace. It is always difficult to 

keep them from the reach of children. No corner or niche in the home 
remains hidden from them. They are always on the look out for’ 

something to eat or play with. A condom in their hands is always a 
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baloon for them. What an embarrassing sight it is that the condom is 

being blown about and people are laughing at it meaningfully?’ 

Mangli Sargara, mother of three children, disclosed her experience of the 

condom: ‘Disposing it off is always a problem. Scarcely is there a 
-moment to bury it without being seen.’ 

Paani, a young Patel mother with four children, narrated her problem 

with the condom: ‘One can’t carry it all the time. What if one needs it in 

the field?’ : 

Sugan described Mohini’s agonising experience with IUD thus: ‘She 

turned pale in three months. She ultimately got it removed, or she would 

have died leaving behind her children to ruin.’ 
- Alpu who had once experimented with contraceptive pills said: ‘I would 

always forget its schedule. For me it never worked.’ 

The nature of housing in Mogra is unlike urban apartments or bungalows. 
- The notion of a room in Mogra is different, it ranges from a proper enclosed 
structure with a ceiling, a floor and a door, to a straw shed with walls on 
three or sometimes only two sides. Each house has at least one proper room 
to store valuables, clothes, etc., locally called ori. Although houses in Mogra 
are spacious, construction is sparse. Many houses do not have separate 
kitchen. An average house has about three rooms (including sheds). In 
addition, there are cattle sheds. All members of the household have an 
almost equal claim and access to rooms in the house. The store room (ori) is 
accessible to all members, if unlocked. As it is usually locked, unlocking it 
makes children curious about the reasons for opening it. It is not easy to pick 
up the contraceptives from the shelves when there are children in the house. 
A sense of individual privacy is discouraged. It is rare for a single person to 
have a room exclusively to herself. No couple in Mogra has a separate 
bedroom for all day and night. The newly married couple gets exclusive use 
of a room only in the night. After about two years of marriage, the couple 
begin to use some shed or the other away from the courtyard where most of 
the household members sleep. A near lack of privacy during day time and the 
sleeping arrangements at night are hardly conducive for the regular -use of 
contraceptives. The problem is more acute in larger and complex households, 
where the early years of one’s marriage are spent. Later, one’s own children 
share the rooms and other space, allowing little privacy to a couple. 

The experience of using a modern contraceptive is seldom bereft of some 
inconvenience or problem. Couples try contraception with a desire to stop 
fertility but when they use them they have to face a series of pains and 
discomforts, and the risk of failure. Hence they disapprove of modern 
contraceptives and prefer an alternative devoid of problems and perils. They 
believe that there exists a more simple and convenient contraceptive method 
in the form of an injection, which is not available to them partly due to its 
exorbitant cost and due to the ignorance of most doctors and medical 
personnel about its very existence. Three women who were past their child 
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bearing age claimed to have availed of it. One of them even related her 
experience with it. 

Jamni confided: 
I along with two of my friends had taken a contraceptive injection as all of 
us had enough children. The injection was effective as none of us had any 
child after that. And in five years time we had all reached menopause. But 
unfortunately the chemist who administered the injection is dead. He 
would have been so helpful if he were alive today. He could have rescued 
several women desiring to get that injection. 

Other women also believed strongly about the existence of an injectable 
contraceptive. For instance: 

Hask: Suthar, mother of five children, always had a complaint against me 
for not having arranged for her the most sought after injection that 
prevents conception for five years. She said: ‘Ail these (available 
contraceptives) are useless. We can’t handle them. But an injection would 
be so good. It would only pain a little when pricked. And then one need 
not bother about anything (i.e., typical problems associated with the use 
of prevailing contraceptives). 

Several such comments were made by many other women desiring such 
an injection, although the local doctors seldom confirmed their views. The 
popular belief regarding the existence of a contraceptive injection seems to 
be an instance of wish fulfilment. 

Sterilisation is another method tried in Mogra. It was introduced during 
the emergency of 1975-77 by school teachers, doctors, nurses and other 
officials occasionally visiting the village. Official propaganda and urban 
contacts also exposed people to this new idea. A few of these officials 
persuaded people to sterilise themselves. They exerted pressure on people in 
order to meet the target of sterilisations allotted to them. In Mogra, all 
sterilisations except one were performed on men during the emergency 
period. They were taken to sterilisation camps in a neighbouring village. 
People strongly disapproved of sterilisation and were critical of it. 
Sterilisation to them was a matter of shame and thus unwelcome. Tubectomy 
was believed to interfere with women’s physical capacity to work hard in 
back-breaking agricultural tasks and in carrying heavy head-loads. There are 
apprehensions of post-operative complications incapacitating people and 
virtually ending.a couple’s sexual life. These fears were reinforced by the 
sterilisation experiences of people during the early days of the emergency 
which shaped the collective memory of the people. Further, the current 
experiences of those who develop complications after sterilisation spread like 
wild fire through word of mouth, recur in gossip, and shape the images and 
opinions of the people in the village.’ . 

Méeri, mother of two sons and a daughter, the first and the only woman 

in Mogra, to be sterilised during the emergency suffered from numerous 

complications soon after the operation. She had continuous body ache 
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and severe backache. To top it all, elders of the household scorned and 
criticised her because she could not work as hard as her sisters-in-law 
(husband’s brothers’ wives). Instead of getting sympathy, she was rebuked 
and scolded for being a work shirker. The whole experience became so 
agonising that she set up a separate household and took the help of her 
growing children in doing the household tasks. Meeris experience 
became strong deterrent for other women contemplating sterilisation. 
Saori, a Harijan woman had a son a few years after her husband was 
sterilised during the emergency. Although the operation had failed 
technically, the couple became the butt of ridicule in the village. Even 
several years after the incident a reference to her made people exchange 
meaningful glances or pass some derisive comments. Only subsequently 
when laparoscopy on two women failed did people accept the possibility 
of a sterilisation failure. ; 

. Such discouraging encounters have considerably tilted the meanings 
assigned to sterilisation. These meanings dissuade others from accepting it 
even when social norms favour the end of reproduction. As the modern 
means of fertility control are not in common use, post-surgical complications 
are not given adequate attention. The women cannot also seek concessions in 
household chores or other work on this ground. 

But things have not remained the same. By 1982-83 a new trend emerged 
among women to voluntarily opt for sterilisation. Laparoscopy camps in 
Mogra and its vicinity became active during the early eighties. Female 
sterilisations outnumbered male ones. 

Sangari, a widow in her early fifties, confided that female sterilisation is 
safer these days: ‘The problems of security are mounting up, and it is not 
safe for a solitary woman to go to the fields. Man’s morals are fast 
deteriorating. In such a condition it is safer for a woman to get sterilised 
so that if an accident (rape) happens she is safe. If her husband were 
vasectomised she would be ruined.’ 

Laparoscopy is gaining popularity among a small section of women who 
are discovering that it is convenient as well as less demanding.” ‘It involves 
only a prick’, is the usual comment. The fears associated with a surgical 
operation (particularly tubectomy and vasectomy) are substantially reduced. 
Laparoscopy does not also require abstaining from heavy work and sexual 
life for long. It does not upset the daily round of activities to get laparoscopy 
done. A casual slip out of the house akin to a brief gossip session or a short 
siesta is all that is required. Women have to abstain from home only for an 
hour or two. It is possible for them to walk back home within half an hour ‘of 
the laparoscopy ‘prick’, None of the women in Mogra experienced any 
difficulty in resuming or supervising some work after they returned home. All 
this is in sharp contrast to tubectomy which requires considerable planning, 
including leaving the-home for several days. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF STERILISATION: MODERN TECHNIQUES 
IN A TRADITIONAL CONTEXT 


The prevailing fertility behaviour in Mogra is far from being unrestrained ` 
and unregulated. Fertility follows a certain trajectory, a certain span of 
reproductive carrier marked by a socially prescribed beginning and an end. It 
is controlled through the prevailing institutions, norms and: associated © 
statuses and roles, It may appear that acceptance of sterilisation by a couple 
_ points to radical changes in the couple’s attitudes to their family size. But an 
inquiry into fertility behaviour of 64 sterilised persons reveals that they have 
all followed the basic norm of fertility. Their notions of the optimum number 
of children in the family have altered only a little. There exists a contradiction 
between the planners’ expectation with the technique of sterilisation and the 
people’s ideas of it. This contradiction may be explained through an analysis 
of the fertility behaviour of persons who accepted sterilisation. 

` The 64 persons who accepted sterilisation constitute nearly 9% of the 713 
ever married women in Mogra. Their sex distribution (45 women and 19 
men) follows the larger Indian pattern, namely, more women than men havé 
undergone sterilisation (Mahadevan and Sumangala 1987: 130, report this for 
India in general and for Andhra Pradesh and Kerala in particular). Of 45 
sterilised women, 17 accepted tubectomy and 28 laparoscopy. 

Of the 64 sterilised persons, 60 were sterilised before they reached the 
age of 40, and only 4 after it. Most of thém belonged to the 26 to 40 age 
range. Within this age range a majority were between 26 to 35 years. These 
figures show that the need for sterilisation after 40 is not felt so acutely. The 
main reason is that indigenous methods (primarily abstinence) are adopted 
to end one’s fertility career after this age. This is also the stage when the 
older women’s fecundity i is coming to an end, 

Men engaged in the relatively modern occupations of business and 
. government service form a greater proportion of those who got themselves 
sterilised than those engaged in animal husbandry, agriculture, artisanship, 
and wage labour. Also, the proportion of men who opted for sterilisation in 
comparison to women was higher in the business and service classes than 
among those engaged in manual labour. This is because sterilisation is 
considered to be debilitating and causing difficulties in performing hard 
physical labour. Men engaged in business or service perform less strenous 
tasks than their wives who undertake agricultural tasks. Of the 19 — 
vasectomies, 7 were performed during the emergency period under severe 
pressure and threat. Most of the remaining have been accepted by men who 
either live in urban areas and/or are employed in urban centres. The 
influence of urban ethos has some role to play in their case. 

Place of sterilisation is important to show the extent of motivation, 
courage and social approval for the act. Those more determined to sterilise 
are less fearful of surgery, have greater approval of their act by other 
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members of the household, and usually get themselves sterilised in hospitals 
in the nearby city. Of the 64 cases, 20 got themselves sterilised in hospitals 
and several of them had close urban links. The remaining 44 were sterilised 
in various camps organised i in the village or in its no Eight of them were 
sterilised by coercion during the emergency. 

The feeling of security is stronger in a tetilisalion camp by virtue of its 
proximity to one’s home. People fear surgery in a hospital and tend to avoid 
it. In some of the cases of laparoscopy, women have dared to take the step 
without a clear consensus or approval of the members of their household. In 
Mogra and its vicinity laparoscopy has gained approval as more convenient 
than tubectomy. 

Decisions to get sterilised are based on the survival of children, especially 
sons, AH the sterilised persons have as many children as the non-sterilised. 
Their average number of births, child mortality and child survival are not very 
different from those of others. The average fertility of the sterilised is 5.68 
children per couple, while the average child mortality is one child per couple. 
The sterilised couple have on an average a total of six children out of whom 
five, including three sons, survive. Table 1 below-provides data on the 
distribution of sterilised parents (father or mother as the case may be) 
according to their fertility, child mortality and child survival experiences at 
the time they got themselves sterilised. From Table 1 it is evident that only - 
six parents decided to get themselves sterilised with one surviving son. Most 
of them are those who in their attempts to procreate more sons ended up 
with daughters. Twenty five parents took the decision to sterilise themselves 
after ensuring the survival of two sons. 33 parents took the sterilisation 
decision after assuring themselves of the survival of at least three sons. 


Table 1: Distribution of Fathers/Mothers by Children Born, 
Dead and Surviving at the Time of Sterilisation 


Number of Fathers/Mothers with: 


AND HA AUD SA Wt hd eh Ne te! chal Ae Sah aita Ae le Mi eh deh dia a a SS LG} SS SP SP EP FENG STS FY RL HE SU YO PE TEE OHO AA 


No. of Children Born Children Died Children Surviving 
Children 

S D S/D S D S/D S§ D S/D 
0 0 3 0 49 40 36 0 3 0 
1 5 16 0 8 14 8 6 21 0 
2 23 15 2 3 7 WW 2 21 3 
3 11 9 11 3 2 3 16 10 12 
4 12 12 10 1 0 4 i2 3 14 
5+ 13 9 41 0 12 5 6 35 


Note: S = Sons, D = Daughters, S/D = Sons and Daughters 
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From Table 1 it can also be seen that there are no sterilised parents not 
having at least one son whereas three of them sterilised themselves without 
even a single daughter. This is an indicator of son preference in Mogra. 
Thirty four parents got themselves sterilised before the birth of three 
daughters. It is also important to note that 41 parents decided to terminate 
childbirths after procreating five or more children. This shows that 
sterilisation decision of the parents comes at a fairly late stage in a couple’s 
fertility career. 

A majority (36) of the parents who got themselves sterilized did not suffer 
the agony of child loss. Here again the number of parents not suffering the 
loss of a son is greater than the number of parents not suffering the loss of a 
daughter. Only 15 sterilised parents had experienced a son’s death while as 
many as 24 had experienced a daughter’s death. The sex break-up worked 
out from Table 1 shows that out of 364 children born to the 64 parents, 178 
boys and 137 girls were surviving. The survival rate for male children is 85 
per cent and for female children it is 72 per cent showing again a bias in 
favour of sons. Thirty eight of the parents had more surviving sons than 
surviving daughters while 10 had more surviving daughters than surviving 
sons. One parent decided to get sterilised with 9 children surviving, 6 with 
7-8 children surviving and 42 with 4-6 children surviving. 

There has been a marked decrease in child mortality in recent times, 
especially during the past decade. Persons belonging to different ages have 
different experiences of child mortality. The younger parents (upto 30 years) 
have lost fewer children than the older ones. Mothers above the age of 30 
have lost 22 to 25 per cent of the children born to them, those in the age 
group 26-30 have lost 11 per cent of the children born, and those below 25 
have not suffered any loss. Yet, even the younger couples had nearly four 
children each before one of the spouses got sterilised. The fear of child — 
mortality after sterilisation rarely encourages couples to get themselves 
sterilised as soon as they have two or three children, including one or two 
sons. There is only one couple with two sons, three couples with two sons 
and one daughter each, and two couples with one son and two daughters each 
who put a stop to their reproductive career. None of these six couples lost 
any child. l 

A comparison of the average number of births and child deaths per | 
person provided in Table 2 shows that people get themselves sterilised only 
after assuring the survival of the socially expected number of children. 


_ Persons with no child mortality are the only ones to have sterilised 


themselves at a very early age. Those who suffered higher mortality of 


- children have got sterilised at a later age. Child mortality dissuades couples 


from accepting sterilisation. Couples as well as their relatives wish to see 
that at least a few children survive. To ensure about five children, including 
at least two sons, it is thought rational to have one or two extra children. 
This logic is used even by those parents who have suffered no loss. The 
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termination of reproductivity is thus pushed somewhat further and the time 
range of active fertility stretched. Table 2 shows how birth control through 
sterilisation is concomitant with fertility and child mortality. Older mothers 
have higher average fertility as well as child mortality, in comparison to the 
younger mothers, 


Table 2: Distribution of Average Fertility, Chiid Mortality and 
Child Survival Per Couple by Mother’s Age 


Child Mortality 

Mother’s Fertility Before Sterili-. After Sterili- Total Child 
Age (in sation sation ` Survival 
years) 

21-25 3.6 - 0.07 0.07 3.5 
26-30 5.0 ° 0.7 - 0.7 4.3 
31-35 6.2> 13 0.2 1.5 4.7 
36-40 8.0 1.3 0.5 1.8 6.2 
41-45 8.0 1.8 0.2 2.0 6.0 
40+ 7.0 3.0 - 3.0 4.0 


The distribution of fertility and mortality details by mother’s age is an 
important indication that a person does not decide to get sterilised exclusively 
on the basis of his or her own fertility experiences. Couples do not view their 
fertility experiences in isolation from those of others around them before 
taking a decision to stop procreation. Of the 64 persons who terminated 
their fertility career, the senior mothers aged 36 years and above have had 
higher fertility as well as higher child mortality in contrast to the experience 
of mothers belonging to the age group 21 to 35. The collective experience of 
mortality is an important factor in shaping a couple’s fertility behaviour. 
Even if couples escape the trauma of child mortality, they continue to be 
influenced by the wider experience of child mortality in the community. By 
corollary, it is rare to find a person sterilising himself or herself after one son 
and one daughter, or two sons and one daughter. He or she waits for a few 
years to assure child survival before stopping procreation. 

With the recent decline in child mortality in the community, however, the 
younger couples have had relatively less exposure to child mortality, They 
have lesser fear of losing their children than their seniors. Hence they feel 
little need to produce more children to be able to make up for an eventual 
child loss, unlike the older parents. Yet, even the younger parents have a 
fairly high fertility and child survival rate although it is less compared to 
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women in the 36-45 years age range. Here couples try to strike a balance 
between the structural conditions of declining mortality and the norms m 
favour of high fertility. 

Since pregnant mothers-in-law are subject to much social ridicule, women 
prefer to stop their fertility career when they become mothers-in-law. Of the 
sterilised women, 16 are aged 36 and above — an age when most women are 
likely to become mothers-in-law. Of the 16 women, as many as 14 had 
become mothers-in-law before sterilisation. One mother-in-law got herself 
sterilised even though she was below 35. Several other women aged between 
31 and 35 also got themselves sterilised as they were to become 
mothers-in-law in the next couple of years. These women could afford 
sterilisation because they had the advantage of having grown up daughters or 
daughters-in-law living with them to take care of household chores while 
recuperating after the surgery. 

Thus sterilisation has been accommodated within the traditional value 
frame for the older as well as the younger couples. It stops further births 
after one’s grown-up children enter their reproductive life. Sterilisation also 
enables couples to avoid the birth of an extra child after attaining the socially 
prescribed level of optimum fertility and child survival. The social norms 
regarding optimum fertility cut both ways. In some cases, when a couple 
reproduce more than the social optimum, they come in for adverse comment: 

Bijoji, an old man with a small patch of land was perturbed with his only 

daughter’s eight children with two years’ interval between them. He 

confided in me, “There is no point having so many children without a stop. 

Three or four are enough. There are several means to put a stop these 

days. See how the whole house is littered.’ 

The influence of FPP in Mogra may be compared with Kara and Sinha’s 
(1987) report of the impact of FPP in India in general and in Orissa in 
particular. They point out that FPP has made little dent, as the number of 


_ living children in all cases of tubectomy and vasectomy exceeded three. The 


Khanna villagers (Mamdani 1972; Wyon and Gordon 1971) accepted 
contraceptives only when they dovetailed with their social norms. 
Contraception did not alter the community norms as to when to have 
children, how many to have, and when to stop having them. Only women who 
were over 30 years and close to the termination of child bearing used 
contraceptive tablets. Instead of cutting down the birth rate, the tablet 
enabled people to live upto traditional norms with more modern techniques. 
Similarly, Dandekar (1959) observes that attitudes towards family planning 
become more favourable among couples with three to five children in the six 
rural communities she studied in India. The FPP could only narrow the gap 
between the socially expected and the actual family size. It reinforces 
traditional ideas of family size and fertility by shortening the active fertility 
duration. ; í 

Our material suggests that the people who adopted sterilisation have in 
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no way digressed from the social norms of the optimum family size. The 
family planning package is accepted only to the extent that it is instrumental 
in supporting the socially expected fertility behaviour. Although the technique 
of sterilisation to control fertility is unconventional and its adoption a sort of 
deviation, it hardly upsets the meanings and practices associated with the 
traditional reproductive career. The meanings and messages with which the 
planners pack the FPP are discarded when the people unpack it. 

This finding holds true even in the case of the 68 educated and naukri 
(salaried job) holding fathers in Mogra. They adopt some modern birth 
control techniques but do so only after achieving the socially expected 
minimum family size of at least two sons and one daughter. 

Kana Patel is a college drop-out and a clerk in a government pearance 

He has three children spaced over four years interval. His eldest child, a 

daughter is now married. His wife got herself sterilised a year before the 

daughter’s muklawo.° 

Anil Charan, with-a Ph.D. degree, has nearly five years’ gap between his 

two sons. . 

Binja Patel, a school teacher in his late twenties, has stopped procreation; 

he has two sons and a daughter. 

Gokal Bhambi, a school teacher has stopped having children after three 

sons and a daughter. 

However, in the case of several other educated and salaried couples, their 
fertility behaviour conforms to the traditional norms of optimal family size. 

Shera Patel sent his wife for tubectomy after she gave birth to six children 
of whom three sons and two daughters are surviving with good health. To 
be sure, his decision was influenced by the urban ethos exposing him to 
the fear of social ridicule, making him feel awkward in social gatherings 
where his counterparts had fewer children. Even his illiterate 
counterparts in the village do not consider it proper to continue to have 
more children after these many. 
Ajay, a Charan clerk and father of three children, Hetu, a Charan peon 
and father of six daughters, and Kewal, a Patel factory worker with two 
children, notwithstanding education and urban jobs, have each two years’ 
spacing between their children, which is in conformity to the village 
norms. The only Charan girl, Ansu holds an M.Sc. degree and is married 
to a lawyer in another town. She has five daughters in her ten years of 
married life. She would not stop having children till she has a son. 

Irrespective of the-level of education or urban jobs, the social expectations 
and values regarding the sex composition and the number of surviving 
children continue to dominate couples’ decisions on child bearing. The 
fertility career of even these couples is not independent of social norms and 
compulsions from kin, neighbourhood and community. 
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ON DECIDING TO GET STERILISED 


Though the FPP has not successfully changed the prevalent fertility 
norms, it has succeeded in making people tolerate sterilisation. Though 
sterilisation continues to evoke disparaging remarks, ranging from 
opprobrium to ridicule, it has now come to occupy a place within the 
permissible range of deviance. 

Women consider many factors before they opt for sterilisation. We have 
already discussed the desire of mothers with grown children to terminate 
their fertility career. Also, a couple’s fertility is terminated only when they 
have become eligible for it. This does not mean that such eligibility 
automatically leads to a decision to get sterilised. Sterilisation is not accepted 
as though it were a normative precept or an undisputed maxim; quite the 
contrary. Both men and women may often waver before making up their 
mind about sterilisation. Women are of course free to ventilate their 
sufferings, but they do not enjoy the freedom that men enjoy in deciding to 
get sterilised. 

Even if a woman is keen to get herself sterilised, she has to take into 
consideration the reactions of her husband and other close relatives, 
especially those in her conjugal household. At the same time she has her own 
fears about surgery and its adverse after effects. There are apprehensions of 
pain in the limbs, backache and other ailments including loss of stamina. 


_ There are fears about vasectomy as well. It is said that ‘Male operation is like. 


castrating a calf. A sterilised male cannot be a bull’. 

Almost all the sterilised persons shared their fears about sterilisation with 
their close friends and relatives. In informal discussions, sterilisation is 
discussed threadbare with a mixture of humour and seriousness. The pros 


and cons are weighed. While some fears are dispelled, others are reinforced. 


However, even a favourable disposition resulting from prolonged discussions 
does not always lead to actual sterilisation. The discussions now shift to the 
spouses. The spouse with higher motivation to get sterilised takes the 
initiative. The themes related to sterilisation are repeated. From the pool of 
collective memory, the couple recall and discuss other couples’ varied 
experiences. They recall the cases of those who had sterilised themselves and 
had no post-surgical problems. Instances of persons with many children and 
very little land and/of those who sterilised soon after having the socially 
minimum number of children are recalled. Spouses frequently waver in their 
decisions. It is rare for husbands to give unqualified permission to their 


` wives to get themselves sterilised, especially if they are living in a joint’ 


household. In the latter case, parents have greater authority over the 
couple’s decisions. However, there- are also instances where parents’ 
authority is overruled. While the majority of women seek the elders’ 
permission before getting themselves sterilised, most men do not wait for it. 
For a-woman living with her parents-in-law their permission, particularly 
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of the mother-in-law’s, is crucial. As a household manager, the 
mother-in-law’s opinion and judgement matters considerably. As knowledge 
of post-surgery complications is widespread mothers-in-law are apprehensive 
of their daughter-in-law’s sterilisation. They feel concerned primarily about 
the adverse impact of sterilisation on-the daughter-in-law health and 
consequently on the household chores. The common first reaction of most 
mothers-in-law is angry disapproval because they see daughter-in-law’s. 
sterilisation as leading to the ruination of the household. 

These initial reactions are usually followed by considered responses. They 
are of three types. First, the mother-in-law restrains herself to merely 
explaining the undesirable consequences leaving the entire decision to the 
couple. This response indicates helplessness and apprehension that her words 
may be dishonoured. 

A second typical reaction is to express strong disapproval and warn the 
daughter-in-law that she will not be relieved of household chores for 
recuperation and treatment if post-operative complications develop. They 
regard that the decision to get sterilised is a sign of ignorance, immaturity 
and irresponsibility. They point out that only persons not aware of the 
adverse consequences of sterilisation on health and stamina make such 
decisions. | 

Bhoori categorically pointed out to her two daughters-in-law who had 

made up their minds to get sterilised: ‘You will have to suffer for your 

deeds. Do not expect that you will be relieved from household work after 

the operation. You are doing this while knowing full well how it disables a 

woman for any hard work. You will have to bear the consequences if the 

household suffers’. | 

In the face of opposition from the mother-in-law, the husband wavers 
between the stands taken by his mother and his wife and often chooses to 
remain silent. 

Vena, father of two sons and two daughters, initially agreed to his wife’s 

decision to get herself sterilised but revoked it when his mother 

disapproved. He had almost agreed with his wife after she had convinced 
him but chose to remain silent when his mother spoke against the 
decision. 

Both the husband and his mother worry about the women’s well being 
after sterilisation and its impact on the household. Of course, if they are 
party to the decision, they would be obliged to allow concessions and take 
over the added burden. ; 

There is an additional dimension that prevents the mother-in-law from 
granting direct permission for sterilisation. This relates to her managerial 
shrewdness which tells her that even if there are no post-surgical 
complications the daughter-in-law may feign weakness and ask for 
exemptions from household chores. Therefore, even if the mother-in-law is 
convinced about the merits of sterilisation, she seldom readily allows her 
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daughter-in-law to get sterilised. In such a situation, the daughter-in-law’s 
desire to get sterilised is viewed as an expression of defiance. 

A third type of mother-in-law reaction is outright dismissal of the very 
idea of sterilisation as abhorrent. Such reactions come from mothers-in-law 
who have suffered the experience of child mortality of cither their own 
children or of their siblings. 

Vaddi, aged 60, experienced the agony of mortality from her childhood. 

As a child, she lost a few siblings and as a mother she lost all her four 

children. Such a trail of misfortunes continued even-in the case of her 

near relatives, particularly her husband’s brother’s family (all except one 
boy and one girl died). In this background of personal tragedies, Vaddi 
turned hysterical whenever sterilisation was discussed before her. Vaddi’s 
adopted son’s wife, a mother of four daughters and two sons, recalled 
vividly, ‘I wished to get sterilised after I had four children. Upon hearing 
my desire for sterilisation Maaji(mother-in-law) got so wild that I dare 
not mention it again. She called insulting names to those who were 
sterilised. To her they were blind and crazy. How can I tell her that even 

I want to do so?’ | 

There are, however, a few instances when mothers-in-law have actually 
supported their daughters-in-law in their decision to get sterilised. They have 
done so in conformity to local fertility norms which subject a woman to much 
ridicule when she gets pregnant at a time when her own daughter is likely to 
become a mother. Some of the mothers-in-law are also comfortably placed 
in regard to domestic work and do not have to depend on the daughter-in-law 
exclusively for doing the household chores. | 

Devi, an elderly mother-in-law, was a rare instance. She accompanied her 

daughter-in-law all the way to the city for sterilisation. After arranging 

Devi’s eldest granddaughter’s muklawo, she desired that her 

daughter-in-law end her reproductive career. She also supported her 

daughter and two other relatives in their decisions to get sterilised. 

Maadi, a 62 year old woman favoured her daughter-in-law’s sterilisation. 

She decided about it when her eldest daughter-in-law gave birth to three 

children and the second one five. 

Devi and Maadi have relatives in Jodhpur city and have easy access to 
medical facilities. They are living close to the doctor and the nurse residing 
in the village. 

A woman living in a simple household faces a different set of problems. 
By the time she sets up her own household she is quite a senior mother with 
three or four children and is about 30 years old. She often starts thinking of 
getting herself sterilised around this time. A woman has several 
responsibilities, numerous roles including management of the household. 
Sterilisation is not an easy decision when a woman is preoccupied with the 
household. But once she decides to get herself sterilised, she somehow 
manages to get her husband’s support. 
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Phooli, aged 35, initially discussed her desire to get sterilised with a friend 
who had prior experience of sterilisation. She then discussed the matter 
with her-husband who agreed without much hesitation. Eventually, she 
got herself sterilised through laparoscopy in a family planning camp 
organised at Mogra. She timed it a few months before she was to send 
her daughter away to her conjugal household for muklawo. 

There are some husbands who are eager to stop procreation early. Kera, 
a 36 year old Patel and a father of a son and a daughter is interested in 
having another son. But he is clear that if he does not get a son in another 
two years, he will stop procreation, Such husbands, however, are exceptions 
in Mogra. He is also a neighbour of the village doctor. 

Disapproval by the husband or the mother-in-law do not deter some 
determined women. 

Sugan, a Charan mother of three sons, is in her late twenties. Her 
husband kept giving her false assurances of arranging for it whenever she 
expressed her desire to get sterilised. Disgusted with his attitude and 
fearing the prospect of another conception she got herself sterilised 
during one of her occasional stays in her mother’s house, much to the 
displeasure of her husband and her mother-in-law. 

. Bhanwari, a middle aged Harijan mother of four sons and a daughter, felt 
exhausted by continuous child bearing and rearing along with her regular 
wage work. Her husband, who showed no sympathy, always disapproved 
of her desire to get sterilised. One day she just decided to go to the 
village camp for laparoscopy. On her return, she found her husband 
fuming with anger. He ordered her to leave his house and even hinted at 
divorcing her. It was only through the intervention of neighbours and 
friends that she could save herself from her husband’s wrath. 

The women who acted in open defiance of husband’s and parents-in-law’s 
wishes were sure of their position and strength in the household. It derived 
partly from several healthy surviving sons. This provided an ample assurance 
to them that they cannot be dispensed with easily. 

Sugan offered a vivid narrative of how she finally Sonvuieed her husband 
in spite of his strong reactions against her act: ‘If we had the fourth son, 
how little land would each son get? And if we had any daughter, how 
could we afford to marry her? The dowry expenses are rising day by day. 
Your opium addiction is no less expensive.’ Sugan recalled that it took 
time before such an explanation finally pacified her husband. She 
maintained that although her husband’s and mother-in-law’s reactions 
were hostile and painful (in the sense that she was not allowed to take 
proper rest after her operation), it did not last long. She summed up her ` 
gain, ‘Whatever it may be, I am not reproducing like a goat’. 

The foregoing description of the various phases in the personal trajectory 
of a woman’s decision-making about sterilisation depicts the social resistance 
encountered by her during the process. The tension between the woman’s 
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decision to get sterilised and the social resistance, especially resistance within 
the family reveal significant principles of family organisation within which 
fertility behaviour occurs. The process also highlights how the status of 
women shifts from a position of subordination to one of assertion as they get 
older and become senior mothers with surviving sons (Patel 1982, 1987). 

It is significant that all the sterilised women sought permission from the 
husband and elders of the household before they decided to get sterilised 
(see Caldwell et al 1984 for this practice in South India). The few who defied 
their husbands and elders did so after carefully assessing their fertility 
performance and their status in the household. Sterilisation is accepted as an 
effective means of stopping fertility career, after traditionally considered 
optimal reproductive level is reached. Sterilisation has not violated 
traditional norms but has reinforced them. 


STERILISATION IN MOGRA COSMOLOGY 


In Mogra sterilisation is accepted as a necessary evil, if at all, to enable 
couples from exceeding the optimal norm of family size. It is now important 
to explore how attitudes against sterilisation are incorporated in people’s 
cosmologies so that the strength of people’s resistance to it can be properly 
gauged. 

Sterilisation often evokes hostility and ridicule from people for a variety 
of reasons. Some regard the husband of the woman who opts for sterilisation 
as henpecked. 

Harji ridiculed Bhera for allowing his wife to get herself sterilised: Can't 

you even control your wife, or are you henpecked?’ was the question he 

had to confront often. 
Even younger women portray caricatures of women who undergo 
sterilisation. 

Veeri Darjee, a mother of four children, mimicked Ansi’s awkward gait 

soon after her tubectomy in the city hospital. She also mimicked the gait 

through a play of her two fingers. She commented, ‘It is so embarrassing 
to walk like that through the streets before so many elders. I would 
rather. not get sterilised than walk awkwardly.’ 

A large number of people do not appreciate the new ‘craze’ for 
sterilisation and disparage the technique. 

Kesar, an old Charan woman with five sons and one daughter, did not 

approve of sterilisation. She wanted her sons to have more than two sons 

each. Her desire got reinforced as one of her sons could not produce a 

child despite more than a decade of marriage, and her only daughter lost 

her husband within two months of her marriage. 

A large family is also a matter of prestige for many old women and shapes 
attitudes against sterilisation. 

Bhoori, an old woman and mother of three sons and a daughter, had her 
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own justifications for discrediting sterilisation. ‘I don’t know what these 
younger women are up to. We never got ourselves mutilated like this. 

Mutilation for what? They can’t sit back in a luxurious ‘swing’ (hindo) 

with a foot resting on its edge and relax in a queenly way, Their life is no 

better than ours. What they derive out of such a step, only they know.’ 

However, all her three daughters-in-law got sterilised. They had two sons 

each. Two of them had two daughters as well whereas the third had one 

daughter. “Even her daughter underwent tubectomy after having three 
healthy sons. She fails to understand why her daughters-in-law and 
daughter should get sterilised. 

‘Some elderly women reject sterilisation for their daughters-in-law not 
only because of the fear of child mortality but also because they see it as an 
evil or sin. 

Vaddi had this to say about sterilisation during an interview: ‘All those 

who are getting themselves sterilised are simply stupid. They do not 

understand any thing about life. They are going against God’s will and 
life’s wisdom. If the government claims to be powerful enough to stop 
more children through those white attired doctors, then why can’t it | 
provide children to those who are sterile and barren? It is only when they 
do so, can I believe in their superiority and power. Otherwise anyone can 
cut a ’cord’ (nad) and commit the crime. Only the provider has the right 
to stop, those who can’t provide have no such right. And what about 
bringing back to life those who die? What if your children die after your 
operation? Of what avail is the operation in such an eventuality? Of the 
three sons I had, two died in childhood and the last one died when he was 
old enough for muklawo. He was my only hope. The doctors couldn’t 
save him. I was left with no one in the world. Man is helpless before 
death. Then, where is the wisdom in getting sterilised? It is nothing but 
madness.’ 

Chidi, an old Harijan woman, strongly disapproved of the emerging trend 

towards fertility control. She was provoked when she overheard her 

daughter-in-law, a mother of four sons, being interviewed on the issue. 

She said,.‘No one should get sterilised. There is a lot of sin spread all 

over the world. What can a woman do if all her children were to die after 

sterilisation? In Tanavara (a neighbouring village) a Sargari (woman of 

Sargara caste) underwent tubectomy last year. She thought the three sons 

she had were enough for her. But as unfortunate as she is, two of her 

sons died of fever within two days of each other, and another died a 

month later. All the three healthy boys simply slipped out of her hands in 

less than a year of sterilising. She couldn’t help at all. She would only 
weep and wail. All this has driven her to mental illness and she talks 
incoherently. Her life is ruined. I will not permit my daughter-in-law to 
do such a thing. We will all share what we have. We will eat half instead 
of one (Poori Khata adi Khaon) and be satisfied rather than ruin 
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ourselves by trying all kinds of nonsense. It is a sin to sterilise and the 
sinner is punished sooner or later. Sterilisation leads to suffering.’ 
Jhammu, a young woman in her twenties, was apprehensive about her 
future incarnation because of her sterilisation. ‘So many people have told 
me that sterilisation amounts to torturing all those beings who were 
destined to be born to a woman. She will have to bear all the remaining 
children in her next incarnation. There is no respite from this. One has 
to finish one’s task before attaining gati (salvation).’ 

Thus, the attitudes against sterilisation are deeply embedded in people’s 
cosmology in Mogra. Added to this is the fear about post-operative 
complications arising from sterilisation. Yet, despite such attitudes and fears, 
there are indications that some women are gradually accepting the 
desirability of having fewer children. There are also indications that some of 
the women are shedding their inhibitions about sterilisation as they become 
aware of laparoscopy. 


CONCLUSION 


It could be concluded from this study that if the FPP has not attained its 
targets, it is because the policy makers have not been sensitive to the people’s 
perceptions and social pressures that work on them. Given the lack of 
privacy and the structure of the household, the only effective birth control 
technique seems to be sterilisation. The use of this technique is disapproved 
often quite strongly. The disapproval stems mainly from mothers-in-law and 
husbands. Mothers-in-law, with a few exceptions, view the daughter-in-law’s 
expression of a desire to get sterilised as an act of defiance. They feel that 
the daughters-in-law can use the excuse of complications after sterilisation to 
escape the drudgery of house work. Apart from considerations of power, 
mothers-in-law disapprove of sterilisation also because of their experiences 
and fears of child mortality. 

The disapproval of sterilisation is also deeply embedded in notions of the 
husband’s authority, deference to elders and of the woman’s position in 
society. Sterilisation is often regarded as sinful because it goes against God’s 
wishes and of the notions of rebirth and karma. 

Yet, in spite of such general disapproval, undergoing sterilisation is 
regarded as a deviant act which falls within the socially tolerable range. This 
is the case when couples resort to sterilisation after they have procreated four 
or five children regarded as the optimal number in Mogra, or after they 
attain the status of seniority with their children becoming reproductive. The _ 
empowerment of young daughters-in-law resulting primarily from their 
motherhood along with the progression of the household (see Shah 1973), 
lend to possibilities of acceptance of sterilisation. Hence, sterilisation is used 
as a technique which enables people to conform to traditional norms 
regarding fertility. 
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Underneath the social conservation in Mogra signs of a few stirrings can, 
however, be noticed. Even in Mogra today there are now a few people 
including mothers-in-law who are favourably disposed towards sterilisation. 
True many of them have urban links and are better educated but they are 
deviating, if at all, from the social norms only in a marginal way. Thus the 
better educated, salaried couples adopt birth control techniques earlier than 


the others although even those couples adopt them only after having the- 


socially approved minimum fertility level. There are also signs that the fall in 
child mortality in recent years is making younger couples more favorably 
disposed towards a smaller family. These changes, however, are yet to gain 
momentum. 


NOTES 


1. The paper is extracted from the author's unpublished Ph.D thesis, submitted to the 
Department of Sociology, University of Delhi, Delhi in 1990. The author is grateful to 
Professor A.M. Shah, for his guidance and comments on the paper. She also thanks 
professor B.N. Nanda and Dr. Mohammad Talib of the Department of Sociology, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, for their comments on the paper. 

2. See Bose (1988: 50-55) for a detailed account. 

‘3. People’s notion of health is indicated commonly through two words, fat (mato) and thin 
(thakodo), meaning good and poor health respectively. A bodily disorder impeding normal 
course of life is categorised as illness. If an ailment does not hamper one’s daily routine, 
the person is rarely considered as being seriously ill. 

4. See Cabdwell et.al. (1984: 201) for a similar account of FPP in Karnataka. 

5. Laproscopy is considered to be an operation conducted with bdeejli and doorveen, literally, 
electricity and binoculars. 

6. Muklawa marks the entry of a bride into her conjugal home for consummation of marriage 
and cohabitation, usually around the age of 15. Muklawo is not a wedding ceremony 
marked by festivity, socially acknowledging the future husband-wife unit. Wedding and 
marriage (Muklawo) may coincide if the bride at the time of wedding is around 15 years of 
age. If the bride is below 12 or 13 years of age; her muklawo takes place later around the 
time she attains puberty. 
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THE DIALECTICS OF TRADITION AND MODERNITY 
AND WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Karuna Chanana 


The role of education in promoting modernization and development has 
been one of the central concerns of western social scientists in the twentieth 
century (Adams 1970; Sharma 1980; Singh 1973; Smith, 1965; Weiner 1966). 
Of late, this concern has been narrowed down to the study of the impact of 
education on the value-orientations and attitudes of individuals. In such 
studies the role of formal education becomes prominent because it is 
regarded as the means by which individuals internalize values and attitudes 
consonant with modernization. In studying the relationship between 
education and modernization, however, it is necessary to be sensitive to the 
complexity of the factors and processes that link education with other social 

-institutions (Rudolph & Rudolph 1967; Singh 1973). Further, education even 
when accepted as an important policy instrument of modernization does not 
always succeed in its progressive mission; the impact of education is likely to 
be shaped by the specific complex of socio-political, economic and cultural 
factors that prevail in a given society. It is naive to presume that education 
universally promotes institutional and value changes which are desired by 
policy makers. 

Till recently, social scientists used to accept as given the proposition that 
education promotes modernization. The experience of several developing 
countries has, however, made them'sensitive to the uneven, complex and 
often contradictory social processes generated by modern education (Dube 
1988). It is now accepted that the process of modernization may not 
necessarily be ‘progressive’ for all societies and for all groups within a society. 
Thus, for instance, the growth of technology may increase job opportunities 
for men while reducing women’s participation in economic activities. The 
focus in this paper is on the impact of formal education on social attitudes 
towards women. l 

However, in the educational discourse, ‘education’ is continuing to be 
viewed as areliable means to promote changes in attitudes. Therefore, it is 
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important to analyse the educational situation, the factors that promote 
education and the problems and issues that prevent its expansion. While 
tracing the growth of women’s education an attempt is also made to bring out 
the complex relationship between modernity and tradition in Indian society. 
It.is argued that although after independence gender equality was accepted as 
one of the goals of educational policy, education has not really succeeded in 
radically changing the social definition of gender roles. Notwithstanding the 
accent on women’s education, the gender role expectation of and about 
women continues to be that of a home maker. This role definition has been 
internalized by even those women who have had access to modern education 
and to career opportunities. 

This paper is divided into two parts. The first part traces the growth and 
expansion of women’s education in British India with reference to specific 
issues and problems that cropped up in promoting women’s education. 
An attempt is made to explain these problems in the context of the status 
and roles assigned to women in different regions of the country. It also seeks 
to provide an understanding of the impulses and motivations for educating 
women within the specific socio-cultural context of the region. The second 
part focuses on the developments after independence. Statistical data have 
been used for a macro perspective while life histories of women are utilized 
for the micro perspective. 

The ideology underlying formal education in British India was based on. 
the prevalent gender based division of labour. Women’s roles were perceived 
predominantly as those of daughters, wives and mothers. Hence, education 
did not necessarily promote ‘modern’ attitudes, and ‘tradition’ did not 
invariably hamper the growth of women’s education. The issue of promoting 
women’s education was intermeshed with the movement for social reforms 
during the struggle for independence. While improvement in the position of 
women was conceived as an-important element of social reform, those who 
espoused the cause of women did not really envisage radical changes in 
women’s roles. Rather, the changes or modifications were sought to be 
achieved within the existing societal framework. Moreover, the underlying 
assumptions defining gender roles were not questioned. 

After attaining independence despite rapid expansion of educational 
opportunities, women have lagged behind men in education. In spite of the 
emphasis on gender equality the traditional paradigm continues to influence 
views on schooling. | Women’s presence in higher education and in 
employment has no doubt become noticeable but their new role remains an 
extension of the traditional role in a majority of cases. Further, the very 
institutions that are supposed to promote modernization have been utilized 
to reinforce the traditional dichotomy of gender roles thereby eliminating 
scope for a radical change in the definition of women’s role in society. 


Tradition, Modernity and Women’s Education 77 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA: 1921-47 


While this paper focuses on developments during 1921-47, it should be 
noted that education had started spreading slowly and gradually among girls 
and women in the last quarter of the nineteenth century in different regions 
of British India. For example, eight women had matriculated from Bombay 
University in 1883. In 1886, a Parsi father got his daughters admitted to 
Wilson College, Bombay. In Madras, the first woman student was admitted 
to the Medical College in 1878. By 1927, 450 women students were enrolled 
in different colleges affiliated to Bombay University while 550 and 140 
women were enrolled in Madras University in the arts and the medical 
course respectively (Choksi 1929: 64). Thus, the provinces of Bombay and 
Madras led in the enrolment of women in educational institutions. They 
were also in the forefront in terms of expenditure, the proportion of trained 
to untrained women teachers, the enrolment of girls in co-educational 
institutions and in the number of government run educational institutions. 

By early twentieth century women’s education had come to be widely 
accepted at least in the urban areas and among the upper and middle strata 
of Indian society. This was also a period of great social and political ferment 
in India. Political leaders and social reformers from different parts of India 
and from different communities were in the forefront of the movement for 
the improvement of the position of women. The question of women’s status 
and position had become a major goal of social reform movements. 
Education was viewed as an effective means of realizing the goal. Further, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s call to women to join the national movement gave an 
impetus to the movement for their upliftment. Thus, the issue of women’s 
education became closely intermeshed with the reform of Indian society 
which itself was a part of the movement for national independence. 

There were several proponents of women’s education. Although their 
specific motivations seemed to vary, they all supported the idea of- 
enlightened motherhood and were governed, by and large, by the domestic 
role definition of women (Chiplunkar 1930: 232; Doren 1936: vi-vii; 
Hauswirth 1932: 157; Mayhew 1926: 271-274; Siquira 1939: 129). Even 
enlightened social leaders, who underscored the function of education in 
training people as citizens and as individuals, seemed to emphasize the role 
of education in socialization for femininity (Mehta 1945). 

Several issues relating to women’s education came to the forefront during 
the British period. Prominent among these were: regional variation in the 
spread of women’s education and co-education. The differential response to 
the introduction of education for women and to co-education in different 
parts of India can be better understood in the context of the prevailing social 
practices and attitudes relating to gender roles and the social status assigned 
to feminine roles. 
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Regional Variation in the Spread of Women’s Education 

During 1927-47, Madras Presidency had the highest enrolment of girls in 
all educational institutions. Bengal had the second highest enrolment of girls 
with Bombay in the third position. Punjab, Bihar, U.P., and NWFP had 
much lower enrolment. Table 1 presents the enrolment figures in different 
provinces of British India. | 


Table 1: Enrolment of Girls in all Institutions | 


1927 1947 
Madras 539,351 - 1,435,617 
Bombay 223,317 581,533 
Bengal 425,152 890,944 
Bihar | 119,030 164,432 
Punjab 128,880 369,768 
NWFP 7,905 32,171 
UP. 124,236 310,784 


Source: Government of India (GOI, henceforth), Progress of Education in India: 
Quinquennial Reports, 1922-27; 1937-47 


Higher enrolment may have been due to early introduction of women’s 
education in a province or due to the contributions made by social reformers 
and Christian missionaries. However, enrolment data are not in themselves 
symptomatic of women’s status in society. There is need, therefore, to look 
at other indicators as well, as for instance, the retention rate of girls at the 

primary level. 
‘Table 2 refers to the percentage of girls who joined sdkisal at class I level 
and continued to study upto Class IV in the given year. It may be noticed that 


Tabie 2: Retention Rate Among Girl Pupils in Class IV 


Province l 1926-27 1946-47 
Punjab 16 31 
Madras 16 36 
Bombay 31 34 
Bengal 2 13 
UP. 8 20 
Bihar and Orissa 3 31 
NWFP Not given 19 





Source: GOI, Progress of Education in India: Quinquennial Reports 1922-27; 1937-47 
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in Madras the retention rate which was low in 1926-27 increased in the 
forties. Bombay maintained a steady retention rate. For instance, of every 
100 girls who joined class I in 1922-23, only 16 and 31 reached class IV in 
Madras and Bombay respectively. However, by 1946-47, retention rates of 
Madras and Bombay increased to 36 and 34 respectively. Punjab also 
registered an increase from 16 per cent in 1922-23 to 31 per cent in 1946-47 
while Bihar and Orissa showed remarkable improvement from 3 to 31 per 
cent. Notably, Bengal maintained a very low retention rate throughout. 

The low retention rate among girls could be accounted for in terms of the 
following: a large number of incomplete primary schools having the first 
three classes only, inefficient primary schools where only one teacher was in 
charge and uninteresting methods of teaching. This explanation, however, 
ignored the most important cause of women’s low access to education, viz., 
certain social practices and customs impinging on the status and role of 
women. The practice of parda or seclusion of women contributed to low 
retention rates in schools, while the higher retention rate could be attributed 
to the absence of parda. Parda affected the middle and upper strata and 


` those living in the urban areas. Further, while Hindus in some regions 


observed this practice, Muslim women were more affected. For example, 
female literacy rate in 1931 among Muslims was 8 per cent as compared to 21 
per cent among Hindus, 26 per cent among Sikhs, 78 per cent among Jains 
and 75 per cent among Christians. These trends continue to be reflected in 
contemporary India. 

Before the introduction of English education, the indigenous system of 
education catered to the girls, though to a very limited extent. For example, 
there were pathshalas, madrasas and maktabs’ in Bengal, Bihar and the 
United Provinces. But, after the introduction of English education, funds 
were diverted from these institutions in order to set up new schools. Girls 
were invariably left out of the new schools (Minault 1981). In Punjab in 
1921-22 the number of girls enrolled in Koran schools’ for boys and girls was 
20,318 as compared to 23,803 for boys alone (Chanana 1989: 79). Hence, 
there is a need to explore the effects of diverting almost all available funds to 
new schools on the education of Muslim girls. There is evidence, however, 
that though parda initially depressed school enrolment of girls, gradually new 
practices were evolved to impart education to girls and women without giving 
up the practice of seclusion. For example, zenana’ education allowed women 
teachers to teach and to give examinations to their prospective students 
within their homes (Chanana 1990: 59). 

It is important to note that the demand for girls’ schools was met 
substantially. by the private sector. For example, in 1946-47 out of 24,852 
recognized institutions for girls, 11,863 were private but received government 
funds and 1,772 were private but unaided, i.e., they received no public funds. 
The remaining institutions were run by the Government, district -and 
municipal boards (Ahmad 1985: 8). In other words, nearly fifty per cent of 
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the institutions were private. 

Again the seclusion of women encouraged women’s education in a 
curious way. As male doctors could not examine and treat women patients, 
women had to be encouraged to join medical colleges. Thus Indian women 
could join one of the most prestigious professions which was male dominated 
until recently in most of the first world countries. 

The practice of parda did not prevent Muslim women from participating 
in the independence movement. Minault cites the example of Bi Amman, the 
mother of Ali brothers, who was active in the political movement and yet did 
not discard parda (1982: 11-13). 

‘Regional variation in the growth and expansion of girls’ education should 
be understood with reference to the specific social contexts in which the 
social practices of different groups are located. Social reformers were 
. sensitive to the social inhibitions of parents whose daughters were potential 
students. Sheikh Abdullah and his wife who set up the first primary school 
for Muslim girls at Aligarh in 1906 had to assure parents that their daughters 
would be as secluded within the school as they were at home (Minault 1982: 
87). This strategy succeeded in drawing women into the public and political — 
domains without radically altering traditional notions of feminine roles. It is 
quite likely that women’s education would have taken a different direction 
without the support of social and political leaders who accommodated to the 
‘prevalent social sensibilities of the parents.’ It is a moot question whether - 
they actually supported these social practices or accepted them for tactical 
reasons only. It is also a moot question whether the educational reforms 
would have succeeded if a more radical approach had been adopted. It may 
be mentioned here that parda is one instance of a social practice which has 
affected, directly or indirectly, the uneven growth of education among girls in 
different parts of India and from different social groups. 


Co-education 

The argument made above may be extended to facilitate our 
understanding of the response to co-educational schooling facilities. The 
British government never allocated a sizeable budget for education. After its | 
initial reluctance to promote female education, the government preferred to 
set up co-educational schools rather than invest in separate schools for boys 
and for girls which would have been more expensive. 

Separate schools for girls were founded initially in Bengal and other 
provinces where missionary activity was strong. In certain other provinces 
the girls either went to boys’ schools as in Madras or did not attend school 
until much later as in Punjab, Bihar and NWFP. It is noteworthy that the 
percentage of girls enrolled in boys’ institutions was higher at the turn of the 
century than in the 1920s. For example, 44.7 per cent of girls under 
instruction in 1902 were enrolled in boys’ institutions. This percentage 
declined to 37.7 in 1922 in spite of the increase in the number of girls 
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enrolled in educational institutions (GOI 1927-32: 171). Subsequently the 
percentage increased gradually. 


Table 3: Percentage of Girl Students Enrolled in Boys’ Schools 


Province 1922 1927 1932 - 1937 
Madras’ §2.1 55.5 51.1 59.1 
Bombay 36.4 33.9 36.2 39.7 
Bengal 16.5 14.4 17.5 24.7 
United Provinces 36.0 33.3 35.8 38.7 
Punjab 5.4 8.1 11.2 10.7 
Bihar and Orissa 42.6 39.6 42.7 42.7 
NWFP 6.0 8.6 5.9 9.4 
British India 37.7 38.5 38.4 43.4 


Sources: GOI 1927-32, Vol. I: 170; GOI, 1932-37, Vol. I, 155. 


The response to co-education showed regional variation. Here again, 
Madras led the field with the highest percentage of girls enrolled in boys’ 
schools. Bihar came next followed by Bombay and United Provinces. Punjab 
and NWFP persistently recorded very low female enrolment: in 
co-educational institutions. The absence of exclusive girls’ schools in certain 
provinces may have made several parents reluctant to send their daughters to 
boys’ schools. 

In Bengal, low percentage of girls in co-educational schools may be 
attributed to the large number of exclusive girls’ schools in the province. For 
instance, in 1932 more than half the primary schools for girls in British India 
were situated in Bengal. Bengal had an early start in social and educational 
reforms. Missionaries and philanthropists such as Bethune and reformers 
such as Raja Rammohan Roy and Ishwarachandra Vidyasagar actively 
promoted girls’ education. Bengal also had the distinction of having the 
highest number of single teacher schools (113,663 in 1937). 

The leading position of Madras in terms of girls’ enrolment in 
co-educational and in exclusive girls’ institutions, continued upto 1947. For 
instance, in Madras the number of girls in co-educational schools increased 
from 198,768 in 1922 to 931,959 in 1947. In Bombay too there was an 
increase from 75,602 in 1922 to 268,249 in 1947. 

Various facets of this issue assume importance during the period under 
consideration. The first and foremost was whether to establish separate 
schools for girls and the level upto which schools should be sex segregated. 
The response varies from province to province. For example co-education 
was not under debate in Madras or in Bombay. Bengal, with the highest 
number of primary schools for girls was not concerned about co-education, 
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Table 4; Number of Girl Pupils in Institutions for Boys and Girls 


(All Levels) 
4932 1947 

Co-educational Girls’ Co-educational Girls’ 

Schools Schools Schools Schools 
Madras 379,434 363,102 931,959 503,658 
Bombay 105,876 186,780 268,249 313,084 
Bengal 97,926 461,786 503,154 387,790 
Punjab 23,880 268,053 29,579 340,189 
Bihar 53,947 72,506 77,593 86,839 
NWFP 793 12,758 2,567 29,604 
U.P. 59,873 107,138 104,666 206,118 


Source: GOI, Progress of Education in India: Quinquennial Reports, 1927-32, 1937-47. 


while in Bihar this was a major concern. But financial constraints seemed to 
have compelled Bihar to accept co-education by the 1930s. However, all over 
India seemingly there was less reluctance in accepting co-education at the 
primary level and at the higher level than at the middle and secondary stages 
which coincide with the puberty stage for girls. Therefore, pragmatic 
considerations: seemed to outweigh the socio-cultural inhibitions in 
determining people’s response to co-education only at the primary level, 
when the girls were in the pre-puberty stage. 

Girls were not secluded but the practice was to withdraw them from 
school before or around the time they reached puberty. The custom of 
pre-pubertal marriage of girls prevailed in certain parts and among specific 
castes. The stress on the virginity and purity of girls was high and when girls 
came of age, interaction with boys was discouraged. This was the underlying 
cause of the withdrawal of girls after they reached the age of eleven and were 
in the fifth standard, The presence of male teachers in schools and existence 
of schools run by one male teacher also contributed to the immurement of 


girls. 
THE CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 


As mentioned earlier, the movement to improve women’s status was part 
of a wider movement to bring about societal reforms. Since larger issues 
were at stake, the battle of the sexes did not take place. Men and women 
worked together for the introduction of women’s education and for .- 
improvement in women’s social position. 

In the 1940s a new view emerged which was incorporated in the 
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Constitution of Independent India. It adumbrated the idea of equality for 
men and women, and social justice for the underprivileged sections. 
Discrimination on the basis of caste, religion, sex or race was declared 
unconstitutional. In this ideological framework women’s education was’ 
assigned a’ new role. This markedly differed from the earlier view that 


. schooling was an instrument for enhancing the feminine and familial roles of 


women. Thus, there were two differences in the discourse on the education 
of women in the post-independence period as compared to the pre- 
independence period. First, the cautious British policy was replaced by a 
positive and assertive propagation of education for women. Liberal ideas. 
were incorporated in the official policy and women’s education started 
receiving greater ‘inputs from the government. Second, while values 
appropriate to women’s domestic role continued to be articulated, 
educational policy also incorporated the concern for equality between men 
and women. This concern was expected to modify the goals or objectives of 
women’s education. 

What has been its impact? Did it radically alter the opportunity structure 
of education for women? Have’ Indian women achieved parity with men in 
education? Has it affected their social status or the structure of social 
relations? The first three questions are attempted to be answered by using 
macro-statistics relating to women’s education since independence. The 
fourth question is somewhat complex since tangible as well as intangible 
variables are to be considered in assessing social status. Data from micro 
studies and from other sources which focus on social issues such as dowry, 
attitudes to women’s higher education and employment are used to provide a 
tentative answer to this question. 


EXPANSION OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


Since independence there: has been rapid expansion of women’s education 
in India. The number of girls and women in all educational institutions 
increased from 64 million in 1950-51 to nearly 400 million in 1980-81 
(Bhandari 1982: 33). While in 1950-51 there were 33 girls per 100 boys the 
proportion went up to 55 per 100 boys in 1980-81. This increase is registered 
at all levels of education. Data relating to the number of institutions for 
women, the number of women teachers, etc., also show an never trend. 
(Chanana 1988: 1-2). 

These broad trends, however, are marked by imbalances some a which 
are specific to women while others are more general. For instance, 
Rajasthan, U.P., Bihar and Madhya Pradesh are educationally the most 
backward states. Women’s literacy in these states is also much less than in 
the other states. In these states women from the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes are also educationally the most backward. 

The gap between the women and men in education has narrowed but has 
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not been bridged entirely. In fact, the rapid increase in women’s education 
during the first two decades after independence has now slowed down and if 
the present trends continue this gap may persist (Ahmad 1979: 40). Further, 
women’s selection of subjects at the higher levels continues to be broadly 
determined by feminine role expectations. Women still constitute about 30 
percent of the total number of teachers and most of them teach in the 
primary schools. The higher the educational level, lower is the 
representation of women as students and as teachers (Chanana 1989: 10-11), 
notwithstanding the fact that they perform better than men (Ahmad 1979). 

Various reasons have been advanced to explain why girls are kept out of 
schools altogether or pulled out from studies at an early age. Attempts are 
also made to explain how women at an early age tend to cluster around 
specific subjects and jobs. Economic, political and socio-cultural factors 
operating at the societal and at the familial level are identified. It has also 
been argued that mere physical indices such as availability or accessibility of a 
school are not sufficient in the context of women’s education because in their 
case access is culturally defined (Kelly 1984: 81-88; Chanana 1988: 5). While 
these are important, the focus here is to show that equality of opportunity in 
education for men and women has not been realized. This being the case, 
can we really expect education to promote modernization and contribute to 
the upliftment of women’s social status? We look at the life histories of some 
Punjabi women to answer this question. 


Education among three generations of Punjabi Women 

Life histories of three generations of Punjabi Hindu women belonging to 
twenty upper and middle class families settled in Delhi in the wake of India’s 
partition in 1947 were collected by the author during 1986-88. Fifteen of 
these families had urban background and five hailed from rural areas. Data 
on their schooling and employment are presented so as to explore the impact 
of their socialization on their views and plans relating to education and 
career. In discussing the women’s status in society references to the 
institutions of dowry and property are also made. It is contended here that 
women internalize and accept dual sex roles and consider education and 
career as being of secondary importance to their domestic role. 

The respondents’ age varies from 58 years to 86 years for the first 
generation; 31 to 50 years for the second and 9 to 30 years for the third 
generation. The first and second generation women are all married while 
only five in the third generation” are married. There are eleven windows in 
the first and two in the second generation. 

The respondents, even of the first generation did not marry early as 
anticipated. The age at marriage for the first generation women ranged from 
13-25 years. In fact, most of the women were married after the age of fifteen 
and all were married after their puberty. In the second generation, age at 
marriage ranged between 18 to 26 years except for two who had married 
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after their fifteenth year. 

Looking at their educational qualifications as depicted in Table 5, three 
points emerge. First, all the grandmothers’ except two were literate. Second, 
there is radical change in their formal educational qualifications over the 
three generations but more dramatically in the first two generations. Third, 
in the first generation the primacy of women’s domestic lives determined that 
they learn Gurumukhi and Hindi whereas the public lives of men determined 
that they learn Urdu which was the official and the court language before the 
British period and the medium of instruction in schools. Further a 
comparison between the women and their husbands shows that the gap in the 
` educational attainments between husbands and wives was striking in the first 
two generations (Chanana 1989: 126). Most of the first generation women 
took to studies on their own initiative and were supported by their family. 
There was only one family in which men opposed women’s education. In the 
second generation while most of the women showed keenness to study, three 
of them frankly admitted that as young girls they were uninterested in 
studies. 


Table 5: Respondent’s Educational Qualifications 


Generation 
Educational Mothers First Second Third Total 
Attainment of First neem aneneen 
Generation Completed Studying 
Women 
Illiterate 8 2 = - - 2 
Literate 8 6° - - - 6 
Primary & Middle 4 6 3 - 1 11 
X to XII m 4 3° - 5 12 
Intermediate. l 
Graduate - 2 9 5 5 21 
Post Graduate - - 5 2 2- 9 
Total 20 > 20 20 7 13 
Notes: 


a. Includes a varely literate woman with just two years of schooling. ` 
b. Includes a woman who pursued higher studies but could not complete her B.A. 
c. Includes a married woman who is studying to become a chartered accountant. 


When asked: ‘Should daughters be educated?’, most of the women reply 
in the affirmative. They think that it is crucial for women to study, to get a 
degree and be able to earn, if the need arises. According to them daughters 
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are unlikely to receive support from joint families which are anyhow 
gradually getting disintegrated and brothers are unlikely to help when a 
contingency arises. Some of them feel that before 1947 families were 
better-off and had property and land, a part of which could always be given to 
a widowed sister or daughter but now that the resources were limited 
parental families are unlikely to extend support to a daughter. According to 
Grandmother Baluja, ‘In those days they used to help. Now, no one, even 
bothers to ask. My husband’s sister became a widow. We had plenty of land. 
So each of her five brothers gave her a share of land which was transferred in 
her name. She lived on the income from that land’. 

The desire to make their daughters economically independent is keen 
among those who experienced economic dependency on husbands’ parents or 
on sons. Thus, Grandmother Seth lost her husband soon after partition in 
1947. This made her resolve to educate her daughters to make them capable 
of earning. The girls had to provide for their own education as well as for 
their dowries. Grandmother Bhargava feels that education is necessary for 
improving the status of women in society and for upward mobility. Almost 
all the Grandmothers and Mothers refer to the emotional and economic 
support they received from their parents but underscored the importance- of 
parents (father and mother) exclusive of the brothers. According to them, 
the brothers, unlike the parents, can help but only within limits. 

Thus, most of our respondents showed a positive attitude to women’s 
education. Even those who had been indifferent to studies in childhood now 
realise the importance of educating daughters. Does this attitudinal change 
imply a change in the perceptions of gender roles? 


Career and Employment 

All the first generation women have been housewives except one who had 
been working along with her husband in business. Since the death of her 
husband in 1978 she has been looking after it independently. Her son and 
two daughters help her. I also interviewed a Grandmother’s mother who was 
then 82 years old. She learnt to read Gurumukhi and Urdu at home at an 
early age. She became a widow at the age of twenty five. After her 
husband’s death she returned to live with her parents who were big landlords. 
As she was fond of reading and learning, she began to help the teacher in the 
‘nearby school where she also learnt Hindi. She eventually passed the fifth 
standard and taught in the school for two years for a salary of seventeen 
rupees per month. She bought a house located close to her parents’ house 
and set up a separate establishment with the money she saved. 

In the second generation eight women are working. One is a senior 
lecturer in a college and another in a university; one is a chartered 
accountant, while two are school teachers; one is a junior officer in a public 
sector corporation and another is working in the railways. The last 
mentioned was given the job on compassionate grounds after the death of her 
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husband, who was a railway engineer. She completed her B.Ed., examination 
after marriage and took up a teaching job when her husband was alive but 
only after her children became old enough not to need their mother’s 
constant attention. Another woman became a lecturer because she had 
nothing much to do at home after marriage. She took up a job because she 
wanted to avoid indulging in gossip in her spare time or spend all her time on 
cooking and household chores. Another respondent gave up her teaching job 
in a school after working for fifteen years. 

Most third generation respondents are still studying; only three are 
working. One is a textile designer who has set up a consultancy firm along 
with a friend. Another is a journalist and the third is a school teacher. Quite 
a few of those who are still studying would like to work. Whether they 
actually take up jobs is not so important as the fact that they have planned for 
a career. For instance, four respondents would like to be school teachers, 
fifth an engineer, sixth a textile designer and the seventh wants to be a 
computer scientist or a business administrator. 

Although none of the first generation respondents are working and very 
few in the second and third generations are working, the stigma on working 
women no longer exists. Men also share this attitude. One may not work for 
practical reasons or just because women are not expected to work, but those 
who work are not only not looked down upon but enjoy a high social status. 
However, when the daughters-in-law go out to work, the aged have to 
shoulder the responsibility of looking after the household and their 
grandchildren. Therefore, in some cases, they feel that their 
daughters-in-law escape the drudgery of housework by taking up a job. 
However, these very women seem to take a different stance regarding 
women’s education and career when their own daughters are involved, As 
already mentioned they feel that their daughters should be able to earn and 
become economically independent to face any contingency. Yet they do not 
actually expect them to work. 


Contradictory Perceptions of Tradition and Change 

Dowry is another important issue. Responses on dowry and the related 
issue of property inheritance by daughters are linked here for two reasons. 
First, Punjabi parents perceive a linkage and argue that dowry compensates 
for lack of property rights of daughters. Second, it is felt that so long as the 
daughters are not given property they will consider dowry to be their 
legitimate right. 

When asked, ‘Why are you educating your daughter?’, a typical response 
is ‘It is an investment in her future. She may not take up a job but she must 
be well-equipped and trained to be economically independent and 
self-reliant.’ The question ‘Why should she be so equipped if she is not going 
to work and her* husband is going to support her?’, drew the answer: 
‘Because, there may be a crisis in terms of widowhood, desertion and also on 
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account of the high cost of living’, ‘Can’t she depend on her brothers who are 
going to inherit property?’. To this they responded: ‘The parents may not be 
alive then and where is the love and affection of the brothers of the bygone 
era? Their brothers are unlikely to help since the old joint family and its 
emotive bonds have disappeared. Therefore, daughters cannot look up to 
their natal families for support in crisis. Hence the need for formal 
qualifications and a degree.’ 

On the issue of bequeathing property to daughters the women respond in 
the negative. They reason that it will hurt the brothers and will, therefore, 
adversely affect the bond between brothers and sisters. ‘After all, the 
brothers are going to look after their sisters after we are gone. They will not 
do so if the sisters demand property.’ They also say that ‘if daughters inherit 
property, it will get divided. Moreover, their husbands will inherit property 
from their parents. Therefore, there is no reason or need to give property to 
the daughters.’ 

Thus, we find that mothers as yet do not perceive the need to empower 
their daughters with property rights on par with their sons. The argument of 
fragmentation overlooks division of property that occurs among the sons and 
the bad blood that is often caused. They also cannot perceive the 
contradiction in their arguments. They argue that the traditional 
brother-sister bond is disappearing and hence daughters have to be educated 
so that they can get a job if it becomes necessary. Almost in the same breath, 
however, they reject the daughters’ right to property because it breaks the 
emotive brother-sister bond. 

Dowry has another dimension too. It is viewed as a retrograde traditional 
social practice. Dowry is prevalent among the upper and middle strata of 
Indian society and cross-cuts caste, religion and region. The introduction of 
modern education raised the expectation that this social practise will. 
disappear with the spread of modern, rational and liberal ideas. The highly 
educated grooms and their parents, it was presumed, would realise the 
negative features of this practice and be reluctant to accept or give dowry. 
Social reality, however, is moving in the opposite direction. The higher the 
education of the groom, more is the dowry demanded and expected. At the 
same time, the higher education of the bride and her earning capacity hardly 
ever neutralize the dowry demand. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


While tradition is neither uniform nor monolithic, the relationship 
between tradition and modernity is complex. Further, the linkages between 
the schooling of girls and modernization are not unidirectional. Therefore, it 
is difficult to predict the direction of change. What is pertinent, however, is 
that ‘tradition’ depresses the status of girls if they are denied access to 
schools, learning and knowledge because of ‘traditional’ notions of 
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socialization and of gender role expectations. 

Again, the socialization of girls and the gender-based division of roles 
impinges on the perceptions of parents and determines whether girls will be 
sent to school and for how long they will receive education. In other words, 
gender ideology underlies the societal perceptions of the goals of women’s 
education. 

It is clear from the above presentation that traditional gender-based 
ideology underlies the societal perceptions of the goals of women’s education. 
This ideology immured women from public life and regarded women’s roles 
as confined to the domestic and the familial sphere. The early social 
- reformers in the British period who played a key role in promoting women’s 
education succeeded in their goals at least with women of the middle classes 
not because they expounded a radically new ideology but because they 
accepted the prevalent notions of women’s domestic roles. They also took 
care to assure the parents that their daughters were protected and would 
perform their traditional roles better after they received modern education. 
There wete many instances of women who came out of domesticity to play an 
active role in politics. These women continued to observe the socially 
defined feminine role and were accepted by the male-dominated society. 

With independence, there is a change in the goal of women’s education. 
Women are now seen as equal to men and education is regarded as an 
instrument to change the traditional role of women. Women’s education 
gathered momentum after independence but still there exists a gap in the 
opportunities provided for women’s education vis-a-vis men’s education. The 
spread of women’s education under the new dispensation has, however, not 
changed women’s own notions of their role in society. Among the middle 
classes the need to educate girls is widely accepted. Women who are 
employed are not looked down upon. Yet women’s education continues to 
be regarded as a means to enable them to play their domestic roles better. 
Education is regarded as essential so that it prepares women to face up to 
marital contingencies that may arise. As yet, women’s education is not seen 
as a means to radically redefine women’s role in society. They are not still 
being regarded as equal to men in legitimately regarding pursuit of career as 
the main goal in life. Women take up jobs if they are permitted to do so by 
their fathers or husbands. They are regarded as supplementary earners, The 
general hesitancy in giving property rights to daughters on par with sons and 
the increasing demand for dowry as the grooms’ educational qualifications go 
up indicate that education is yet to redefine women’s role in accordance with 
‘modernist’ ideals. 

While social scientists keep on questioning, reconceptualising, 
reconstructing, rejecting or modifying the concept of modernization and its 
relationship to ‘tradition’ in the developing societies, the discourse on 
education, in general, and on women’s education in particular, continues on 
the basis of the assumed dichotomy between tradition and modernity and a 
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unidirectional relationship between the two. In reality, however, the 
relationship is more complex. Therefore, while formulating policies and 
designing strategies it should not be assumed that women are ready to 
change or that one is addressing a converted group. The parameters of a 
social paradigm which delimits women’s role as well as the functions of 
formal education should be critically examined. 

Educational policies and programmes relating to women cannot be 
formulated without reference to gender ideology and its social parameters. It 
is also not enough to formulate policies to reduce male-female disparities but 
strategies have to be evolved to neutralize or circumvent these ideological 
impediments so that educational facilities are fully utilized. In addition, the 
content and process of education have to be evaluated since they tend to 
reinforce the traditional gender ideology and fail to generate change. 


NOTES 


1. Madrasas and maktabs are traditional Islamic institutions for imparting religious and 
secular education. 

2. The government reports on Punjab mention these schools. Presumably, they were meant 
to impart the teaching of the holy book of the Muslims. 

3. The literal meaning of zenana is ‘of the women or pertaining to women’. It refers to 
women’s quarters in the house. 

4. The ideological implications of promoting girls’ education without questioning the basis of 
‘women’s seclusion is crucial but is not considered here. 

5. Eighteen of the first generation women were above 65 years. 

6. Henceforth, the first generation respondents are referred to as Grandmothers, second 
generation respondents as Mothers and those of the third generation as Daughters. 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF EARLY 
DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION IN THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIAN COLONIES 


M. K. Bacchus 


The study on which this paper’ is based began with an analysis of the 
relationship between the economic and political structures of the societies of 
the circum-Caribbean area which were inhabited by various Indian tribes, 
and the skills, attitudes and values which they transmitted to their young 
through their informal systems of education. The population comprised the 
main groups of Indians — the Ciboney, the Arawaks and the Caribs — and 
from the study it is obvious that there was an essential congruence between 
the outcomes of their educational efforts and their economic and cultural 
needs. The non-formal education which they provided was geared to ensure 
economic survival and social continuity rather than generate change. As 
Bryan Edwards (1819: 46-47) noted: 

To draw a bow with unerring skill, to wield the club with dexterity and 

strength, to swim with agility and boldness, to catch fish and to build a 

cottage, were acquirements of indispensable necessity, and the education 

of the children was well suited to the attainment of them. 

However, social stability depended not only on the adults teaching their 
youngsters the technical skills needed to earn a living, but also in inculcating 
in them those attitudes, values and beliefs which gave meaning and purpose 
to the use of the skills and to life in society in general. Thus,, while the 
‘technical’ skills which were passed on to the young were very important they 
were even considered ‘subordinate’ to the values which the group attempted 
to develop in them. The Caribs, for example, were said to have ‘instructed 
their youth at the same time, in lessons of patience and fortitude; they 
endeavoured to inspire them with courage in war and a contempt of danger 
and death’ (Knight 1978: 15). 

This essential congruence between the social and economic needs of 
the population and the type of education they provided for their children 
was, however, disrupted with the arrival of the Spanish conquerors who 
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sought to provide some moral justification for unilaterally and 
unconditionally plundering the region and enslaving its original inhabitants. 
They did this by assuming the superiority of their own Christian religious 
beliefs over those shared by the native population. This provided them, as 
colonizers, with what they perceived to be a moral imperative to conquer and 
convert the Indians to Christianity, even trying to do so with little or no 
attempt at initially providing them with any formal religious instruction. 

When it became obvious that the Indians were not interested in trading 
with them, the Spaniards adopted a policy of colonization by settlement. In 
implementing this policy, the settlers tried to make the Indians their servants 
and slaves, eroding and often completely destroying the economic basis of 
their existence along with the traditional structures of their societies. These 
acts were generally aimed at increasing the dependence of the colonized on 
their colonizers, thereby making the task of enslaving them somewhat easier. 
The Spaniards also had to prepare their leaders to accept this new role of 
subservience and dependency, partly through ‘educating’ them about their 
duties and responsibilities as God-fearing Christians. But these efforts, as 
Haring (1947: 202) noted, were ‘one of the most conspicuous pioncering 
devices of the Spanish government, a military and political agency designed 
to push back and defend the frontiers, pacify the natives, and open the 
country to [further] European occupation.’ 

Some missionaries attempted to pass on to the Indians certain new skills 
such as carpentry, brick-making, tanning of hides, and other arts and crafts, 
in addition to teaching them the Spanish language. But these skills were 
mainly intended to better equip the colonized to perform the new 
occupational roles which the Spaniards expected them to fill. In addition, the 
instruction provided was aimed at developing in them a sense of loyalty to the 
Spanish monarchy, preparing them to carry out obediently the orders of the 
Church, and to accept its religious ideology through which they were taught 
that their new and subservient position was to be treated as fixed or ‘given’. 

But this socialization process was not as simple or as unidirectional as it 
appeared. There was no overall consensus among the Spaniards about the 
ways in which the native population should be ‘trained’ to accept the control 
and the cultural dominance of their Spanish conquerors. A substantial 
difference of opinion between the settlers and the Spanish monarchy on 
Issues such as the need to provide a Christian education for the Indians 
occasionally cropped up. Further, among the Catholic missionaries, a 
conflict of views arose as to the moral and intellectual capacity of the Indians 
to benefit from the teachings of Christianity, and on the roles for which they 
should be trained in these societies. Even the most noteworthy champion of 
the Indians’ cause, Bartolome de las Casas, had accepted the view that the 
Indians were only suited to be ‘obedient and faithful’ servants to the Spanish 
settlers. On the other hand, the colonized resisted several times these efforts 
to socialize them; consequently the conquerors were often quite brutal.in 
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treating the natives. The ultimate outcome was an almost complete genocide 
of the indigenous population from nearly all these West Indian islands. 

The next development of historical importance in these ex-British 
colonies was the establishment of agricultural settlements on a relatively 
small scale by settlers often assisted by some indentured workers and slaves. 
The skills needed were very simple and were best learned on the job. In 
addition, the struggle for physical existence was so difficult that, while status 
differences existed in these agricultural settlements, they were not as rigid as 
in plantation societies which subsequently developed. Therefore, the 
establishment of schools simply as a means of highlighting or strengthening 
these status differences hardly seemed appropriate in this context. Further, 
as very few of these settlers had children, schools for the young were not a 
pressing need among them. Children who were there had to help with the 
task of earning a living, since their parents or guardians could not afford to 
send them to school. Finally, many settlers expected to return home soon in 
splendid affluence and were not anxious to build such cultural institutions as 
schools, or even churches. 

This situation, however, began to change as these territories eventually 
started producing sugar on a large scale. This resulted in substantial capital 
investment, the emergence of a capitalist agricultural sector that relied 
heavily on slave labour, a rapid rate of capital accumulation by the planters 
and marked social differentiation. With this, education gradually became a 
means both to provide the qualified manpower that was needed and to 
reinforce the emerging status differences. 

The financial returns on the cultivation of sugar were initially so great that 
the ‘primary’ Whites could afford to send their children to the metropole for 
their education. Since their ultimate aim was to return ‘home’ and seek 
acceptance into the upper echelons of British society, admission in the most 
prestigious British educational institutions was considered valuable for their 
children. Therefore, they showed little concern for the establishment of high 
quality educational institutions locally. Some of them, however, became so 
wealthy that they made certain benefactions to establish schools mainly for 
the ‘secondary’ Whites who could not afford to send their children abroad for 
education. 

But among the latter group, an education beyond the acquisition of basic 
literacy and numeracy was not considered necessary, because opportunities 
for social mobility depended more on such ascriptive qualities as skin colour 
than on levels of academic attainment. For the more ambitious and 
unscrupulous individuals, occupational and economic mobility was made 
somewhat easier because of the absentee ownership of sugar estates. Some 
‘secondary Whites were made overseers and managers of these estates and 
became estate owners often through speculation. Further, because education 
in these societies was not greatly valued, the funds endowed for the education 
of the. poorer Whites were not fully or properly utilized. 
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Immediately below the ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ Whites on the status 
hierarchy were the coloureds whose White fathers were expected not only to 
purchase their freedom if they were born into slavery but also to provide 
them with a ‘good’ education if they could afford it. As-a result, some of 
these young coloureds were, like the children of the ‘primary’ Whites, sent to 
Britain to attend the best schools, universities, and Inns of Courts. A number 
of fairly well-educated coloured individuals became lawyers, -journalists and, 
in a few cases, doctors. But despite their relatively high levels of education 
and their European values and behaviour, they were never fully accepted into 
White society. However, as Whites migrated from the region, some of the 
educated coloureds began to fill the lower and, later, the middle-level 
white-collar jobs previously held by the Whites . 

The free Blacks, who came next on the social scale, also tried to educate 
their children. However, since they were not usually admitted into the better 
local schools which were established exclusively for the Whites, they often 
had to attend educational institutions of doubtful quality. While many of 
them also acquired European values and tastes and became active members 
of the various Christian denominations, they too were not accepted into the 
White society. 

Slaves obviously had the lowest status in these societies, and their owners 
generally objected to their receiving any education, including religious 
instruction. Their fear was that this might raise the slaves’ aspirations, 
make them question the highly unequal distribution of wealth and power in 
society, and incite them to rebel. When a few planters agreed to allow their 
slaves to receive religious education, the instruction had to be given orally — 
that is, without their being taught to read, because of the fear that reading 
might have an unsettling effect on their attitudes and aspirations. The estate 
system, however, did provide opportunities for some slaves to be trained as 
skilled craftsmen, and these individuals came to occupy the highest status 
positions among their fellow slaves. 

A number of missionary groups, including the Quakers, had made 
sporadic attempts to provide religious education to the Black slaves in the 
region, but their limited efforts were not very successful. Even the 
established Church showed little interest in their religious education, partly 
because, as Hughes suggested, ‘the West Indian sugar interest had gained 
control of the established Church. The Church itself was in the grip of King 
Sugar’ (1944; 109). The Anglicans therefore did not want to do anything 
which might offend the plantocracy which, as a group, was strongly opposed 
to any attempt at providing education for the slaves. 

But by the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century, there 
was a renewed thrust toward missionary work which came out of a revival of 
religious enthusiasm in Britain and this resulted in a desire to eradicate 
heathenism among the slaves. During this period ‘the Caribbean [came to 
be] regarded as a fertile field for British missionaries, a place where the word 
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of God must precede and develop all other aspects of learning’ (Green 1976: 
327). The evangelical missions plunged into these activities with some 
success though their efforts were at first opposed by the Anglicans. However, 
the established Church, stimulated by the competition of these 
non-conformist sects, also began to play a more active role in the education 
of the ‘humbler classes’ in the region. 

While most planters continued to object to the attempts at providing 
religious education to the slaves, it was obvious that there was a change in 
attitude among some of them just prior to emancipation. This was seen in 
the fact that they began to lend some support to the religious education 
activities being conducted among the slaves by the more conservative 
missionaries. They thought that the ‘right’ kind of education might succeed 
in ‘cooling off the aspirations of the Black population and in developing in 
them values that would be supportive of the social and economic status quo. 
This would no doubt be invaluable when slavery was abolished. 

After the passing of the Emancipation Act in 1834, which immediately 
freed all children under six years of age, education became available to the 
young ex-slaves on a more systematic basis. Day schools were established for 
them, but the education which they received continued to be virtually 
irrelevant in terms of helping them to improve their occupational status, since 
the labour force remained sharply segmented on the basis of colour. From 
the planters’ point of view the education was mainly expected to internalize in 
the young Blacks those values which would be supportive of the rigid 
hierarchical structure of plantation society. In other words, instead of the 
Black population being controlled mainly through the use of physical force, 
which was previously permitted under the law, they were to be controlled 
through a form of ideological hegemony mediated by such cultural 
institutions as schools. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


Generally, the education of girls was considered less important than that 
of boys in these societies, especially among the Whites. When the ‘primary’ 
Whites were sending their sons back home to Britain to attend school, 
relatively few of their daughters were given the same opportunity. An 
important factor here was cost and the consideration that their sons’ 
education prepared them for the Church or the professions of medicine or 
law. But as more Whites became wealthy they began to send an increasing 
number of their daughters to the more prestigious girls’ schools in England. 
Further, as a few schools were established locally, which the daughters of 
‘primary’ White families could attend, more of them began to acquire an 
education. There was obviously also a clear recognition of the marked 
differentiation of gender roles in the kind of education provided for women. 
Since women were then excluded from the professions, the daughters of the 
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‘primary’ Whites received education preparing them to assume the roles of 
‘ladies’ and wives of ‘gentlemen’. Religion, music, fancy needlework, 
dancing, ‘proper’ speech, and other subjects which contribute to women’s 
‘refinement’ became important part of their education. 

There is little information about the education which daughters of the 
‘secondary’ Whites received, but it is likely that their education was also 
considered less important. Among the non-Whites the gender difference was 
probably less marked, especially since education was seen as a means of 
increasing the amount of respect which both men and women could earn 
from the White population. 

The ‘lower class’ Blacks and coloured girls were usually provided with 
instruction in religion, sewing, and sometimes in ‘domestic subjects’ such as 
washing and starching clothes to prepare them to be servants in the ‘more . 
respectable’ households. Some of them were even recruited as teachers to 
teach these ‘practical’ subjects to the Black and coloured girls. A concern for 
‘moral: rectitude’ of girls prompted the provision of moral and practical 
education for them as was the case with the Refugee School in Jamaica. Girls 
were fairly well-represented among those few slaves who had the opportunity 
to benefit from education. The planters who wanted their slaves to be 
Christianized were equally interested in the spiritual welfare of both boys and 
girls. From the point of view of the slaves themselves, education raised their 
own self-esteem, especially among those who became Christians. Education 
of both sexes was important to the Black population and this was partly 
reflected in the fact that girls and boys were given almost equal opportunity 
to attend schools provided for slave children on the Codrington estates. 


SOURCES OF TENSION AND CHANGE IN EDUCATION 


The British West Indies, especially during this period, was sometimes 
regarded as a concrete example of the Hobbesian model of society, one in 
which life was ‘poor, nasty, brutish and short’ (Hobbes 1851), at least for the 
Black population. But in terms of stratification, it reflected the traditional 
Marxist division of society into those who owned and controlled the means of 
production and those who sold their labour or were legally compelled to 
labour for the owners. In other words, there appeared a clear distinction 
between the ‘exploiters’ and the ‘exploited’, with the former group being 
mainly White and the latter mainly Black. 

In such a context, .a Marxist sociology of knowledge would assert that, 
. since intellectual production has no autonomy but is rooted in the economic 
base of society, those who controlled the means of production would also 
determine what knowledge was worthy of being disseminated through the 
schools. In other words, the class which dominated the material production 
base would also control the means of mental production with the resuit that 
the ruling ideas of the times would continue to be the ideas of the ruling 
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groups. Further, the assumption would be that they would use the schools, 
the churches and other such institutions which were part of the ideological 
apparatus of the state to pass on their views of the world including the type of 
knowledge which reinforced and consolidated the existing social order. 

But such a dualistic division of societies into a White ‘exploiter’ and a 
Black ‘exploited’ group, while useful, would simplify what was in fact a much 
more intricate system of stratification in which colour, caste and class were 
all important elements. Further, the sociological theory of knowledge 
suggested above was found to be madequate when used in an attempt to 
understand the development of the programmes of instruction that were 
offered in schools during this period. This is because it implied a simple, 
unidirectional, and almost mechanical link between what the ruling groups | 
demanded of the educational system and the curricula which were effectively 
offered in schools. 

However, this study indicates that the development of education was 
more conflictive than is suggested in the ‘correspondence’: theory originally 
developed by Bowles and Gintis (1976). These theorists had initially 
suggested that education was simply a mechanism for reproducing the 
existing social relations of production by providing students with the type of 
knowledge, skills and dispositions which the ruling elites desired them to 
have in order to prepare them to fill, with some degree of contentment if not 
commitment, their expected occupational roles in society. Althusser (1971) 
like other neo-Marxists, has made a similar suggestion that, ‘although hardly 
anyone lends an ear to its music’, the school has a dominant role to play in 
the reproduction of the existing relationships of production in society. 

The findings from this research indicate that many groups in addition to 
the ruling elites, had some influence in determining what was effectively 
taught in schools. Various groups not only held different views about the role 
of education but also participated in an important way in determining what 
was taught in the schools in these colonies. The knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and behaviours which students acquired were not directly predictable from 
the formal programmes of instruction they received, but were mediated by 
informal forces, including the hidden curriculum which characterized the 
organizational structure and dynamics. of schools. Education in these 
colonies, therefore, operated within a context of constant and sometimes 
intense social conflict over its role among several groups competing for a 


. position of influence in the socialization of the Black population. And while, 


it might not have provided an important leverage for social change in itself, 
nevertheless it had a significant impact. 

Because schools were instructional, cultural and political sites all in one, 
in the West Indies they came to represent ‘arenas of contestation and 
struggle among differentially empowered groups’ (Giroux 1983). 
Educational changes during this period of West Indian history arose largely 
out of the conflicts that manifested themselves at all levels in these societies. 
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Such conflicts usually arose from the following sources: 


(a) The Nature and the Changing Role of the State 

Changes occurred in the role and nature of the state owing to certain 
changes in the relationships between the dominant and the subordinate 
groups which in turn contributed to educational change. For example, when 
the Spanish conquerors arrived in the region, they regarded the indigenous 
people as fair game for plunder because they did not recognize any political 
authority other than that of metropolitan Spain. They therefore felt free to 
do as they pleased with the local population and their first objective was ‘to 
rob them of their gold’, not to educate them. With the effective 
establishment of his suzerainty over the area, the Spanish monarch assumed 
an important responsibility for the indigenous population. Ferdinand and 
Isabella perceived it to be a moral obligation on their part to try and ‘save the 
souls’ of the natives and prepare them for the more important phase of ‘life 
after death’. Hence they embarked on a programme of religious education 
for the local population and sent out missionaries to assist with this task. But 
the Spanish settlers were less interested in the spiritual welfare of the Indians 
and saw little use in giving them any formal instruction in Christianity. They 
wanted the natives to be mainly servants and slaves and were only interested 
in imparting skills and attitudes which enhanced their performance in these 
roles. As a result, there often developed some conflict between the 
educational and religious outcomes desired by the Spanish monarchy for the 
indigenous population and the actions of some of the settlers and even of the 
local administrators. 

When the British-occupied territories began to cultivate sugar using slave 
labour, the state became largely an instrument of repression of the Black 
population, specially the slaves. Those who controlled the state were not 
keen to provide any form of education to the slaves. But immediately before 
and after the Abolition the state began to focus attention on developing 
among the Blacks a moral infrastructure based on Christianity that was to 
underpin and legitimise the emergent plantation society. This was the type of 
society which succeeded slave society but which still retained its basic 
exploitative features, although without the supportive legal infrastructure. 
The state assumed a major responsibility for the ‘proper socialization’ of ihe 
ex-slaves which it sought to carry out through churches and schools. It was in 
recognition of the need for the state to play a greater role in this area that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies urged all the West Indian governments to 
introduce compulsory schooling in these colonies, about three and a half 
decades earlier than in Britain. 

Another responsibility the state assumed after the abolition of slavery was 
to ensure that there was an adequate supply of labour for the sugar estates. 
It did this not only by later subsidizing the importation of indentured 
labourers, but also by supporting the efforts made to socialize the young 
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Blacks into the discipline of labour and develop in them a more positive 
attitude to their inevitable role as estate labourers. This was to be achieved 
largely through the teaching of ‘industrial training’ or practical agriculture in 
the day schools. 

Conflicts occurred between the state and the non-state agencies 
particularly the Catholic church, which provided education for the Black 
population. This was mainly due to the differences in points of view over the 
focus of education in these colonies. For example, the Catholics were either 
French- or Spanish-speaking and initially had strong psychological links with 
their former metropoles. This fact was reflected in their educational 
practices and programmes which sometimes involved the use not only of 
French textbooks but also of teachers from metropolitan France. Those who 
controlled the state wanted to develop among the young a sense of loyalty to 
the state and particularly to its metropole. They doubted the ability of the 
Catholic. missionaries to provide such an education. This sometimes resulted 
in conflict over educational objectives between these two institutions. 
However, the Catholic schools under pressure from various sources gradually 
modified some of their programmes to make them more acceptable to the 
new colonizers. 


(b) The Elites 

Tensions which led to educational changes also arose from the conflicting 
expectations of different sections of the ruling elite as to the roles of school 
and church in the field of education. There were the elites at the ‘centre’ 
and those at the ‘periphery’, and they exerted contradictory influences not 
only on the type of education which was provided for the ‘lower orders’, but 
also on most areas of life in the West Indian colonies. 

The elites at the centre included members of the British establishment, 
some of whom were key parliamentarians, while others had substantial 
economic interests in the West Indies. They were more concerned with the 
long-term social stability and economic development of the colonies. Hence, 
one of their major goals, especially just prior to and immediately following 
the abolition of slavery, was to ensure that a solid foundation was being laid 
for the future social and political stability of the region. This, they believed, 
could be achieved through a programme of religious and moral education for 
the Black population which would eventually provide the best safeguard for 
their investments in these colonies. This was why, despite opposition from 
the local legislatures, the British government insisted that the various 
missionary groups in the region should be allowed to carry on, without much 
obstruction, their task of previding religious education for the Blacks. 
Similarly, when it voted money for the education of the ex-slaves, it tried to 
ensure that religious education should be a sine qua non of any programme 
of instruction to be provided with these funds. Further, since the 
metropolitan government feared that the local planters might not have 
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treated all the missionary societies: operating in the region with equal . 
` fairness, it finally decided to administer the Negro Education grant itself, 
_ rather than place the responsibility in the hands of the local legislatures. This 
gave the missionaries relative autonomy from the local legislative assemblies 
and allowed them to provide the kind of education which they, along with the 
elites in the metopole, considered important. 

Further, within the metropole itself, there were influential ‘assertive’ 
groups which helped to force the pace at which changes were introduced. 
First, there were the abolitionists who did much to stir up support for the 
emancipation of slavery, an action which the sugar planters strongly opposed. 
Second, certain developments within the metropolitan economic system itself 
had their repercussions in the West Indies. For example, the gradual © 
emergence of the Industrial Revolution gave birth to an industrial 
bourgeoisie who challenged the interests and the dominance of the landed 
aristocracy and, with their ideas of free trade, opposed the West Indian sugar 
monopoly, arguing that its benefits flowed to only one section of the society 
at the expense of the country as a whole. Changes in these areas along with 
the ‘progressive’ ideas which were on the ascendant among the ‘assertive’ 
groups — such as ‘better education, increasing wealth, improved methods of 
production, easier communication between different parts of the globe’ — 
and the growing power of the rising middle class considerably weakened the 
West Indian lobby in the metropole and shaped the economic, social and 
educational changes which occurred in these colonies (see for example, 
Temperley 1972: 137). 

The second group comprised the local sugar planters whose concerns 
were more immediate, and as a result they were generally against any change 
that might disturb the existing social and economic arrangements in the 
region which were generally structured to their advantage. Hence they 
opposed ‘teaching and preaching’ among the slaves by the missionaries, even 
though Whitehall was fairly sympathetic to such activities and. tried to 
encourage them. The planters objected to any such ‘outside interference’ in 
West Indian affairs because they believed that such actions might lead to 
changes which could sound the death knell of slavery. So when the British 
parliament formally abolished slavery, it was done against the very strong 
opposition from the West Indian sugar planters. Later, when requests were 
made to the local legislatures for financial assistance for the education of the 
Black population, they were either ignored or the grants provided were small 
and initially given to those missionary societies which the legislators felt could 
be ‘trusted’ not to do anything that might upset the existing socio-economic 
arrangements. Further, few of the local elites had as much faith as those in 
the metropole in the role of religious education in producing docile labour 
force. í 

A few sugar planters, however, believed that education, especially 
religious education, could assist in the pacification of the slaves and were 
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prepared to permit missionaries to work on their estates. This in itself 
sometimes produced conflict with the more ‘hard-line’ planters who wanted 
to depend entirely on the coercive mechanisms of the state to ensure 
conformity of the masses. These persisting differences in opinion among the 
planters as to the role of religious or even general education in the ‘proper 
socialization’ of the: Black population later affected the speed with which 
financial provisions were made for popular education, especially by the local 
planter-controlled legislatures. 

Even between the public servants in the metropole and those in the 
colonies, there existed differences in outlook and interpretation on how the 
Blacks in the West Indies should be treated, and what role education would 
play in their moral rehabilitation. At Whitehall, individuals like James 
Stephen, Zachary Macaulay (formerly Governor of Sierra Leone), and others 
generally attempted to support the need for religious and general education 
among the slaves, while those who worked locally were, like the sugar ` 
planters, generally opposed to it. At one time, even the governors of some of 
the West Indian colonies were slave-owners, as a result of which their views 
about religious and general education of the slaves were similar to those of 
the planters. The conflict of views between the two groups of public servants 
was also a source of tension and educational change in these colonies. 


(c) Changing Sources of Educational Funding 

The diversity of sources of funding for education also provided some 
leverage for educational change through conflict. Funds were initially 
secured mainly from external sources, but this gradually changed during this 
period, affecting the relative influence which different groups brought to bear 
on the educational process. At first, most of the funds came from the parent 
organizations of the various missionary societies, and this gave the 
missionaries some degree of independence in developing the kind of 
educational content they considered important for the masses. But their 
autonomy was not unlimited. During slavery, access to the plantations and 
hence to the slaves depended on the permission of the estate owners, and this 
gave the latter group and their agents a powerful leverage to influence the 
nature of the education offered by the missionaries. This was seen most 
strikingly in teaching the slaves to read, a practice to which most planters 
were opposed. Therefore, the missionaries had essentially to comply with 
the planters’ demands if they wanted to continue their evangelical work on 
the estates. Admittedly, some of them did teach them to read ‘by stealth’, but 
in doing this they recognized that they were exposing themselves to the wrath 
of the planters which could eventually destroy their work. The Rev. John 
Smith, the Demerara Martyr, was a case in point. 

With the provision of the Negro Education grant in 1853, the British 
government became a major source of funding for the education of the Black 
population, and it shared the view that religion was to be the core of all 
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educational activities. It, therefore, came to depend heavily on the 
missionary societies to carry out this task of moral rehabilitation among the 
freed Negroes and gave them the freedom to determine the details of their 
educational programmes. This exclusion of the local legislatures helped to 
protect the independence of the missionaries in determining the content of 
education. But it also proved to be a great source of conflict. For example, 
when this source of funding was terminated and the financial support for 
education provided by their parent bodies was considerably reduced, the 
missionaries had to turn to the local legislatures for assistance, and as a 
result, most of them were often refused assistance initially or had to pay 
much more heed to the kind of education which the local planters wanted to 
be offered to the masses. But, even then, the influence of the planters was 
not total. Not only were the missionaries still making an important 
contribution to the cost of education, but the planters realized that without 
‘their support the entire educational programme, in which they had come to 
develop an interest, would collapse. The curriculum which was offered was, 
therefore, the result of a compromise aimed partly at satisfying the 
expectations that both these groups had about the outcomes of schooling. 
This began to be reflected in the wider range of curriculum offered 1 in some 
schools, often to the chagrin of some plante.:3. 

Another element later entered the equation. Funds for education were 
also partially contributed by the parents who were increasingly expected to 
pay school fees or raise funds by organizing various Church activities. They 
also had to meet the opportunity costs of sending their children to school, 
which for many represented a substantial sacrifice, especially as the children 
became older. Therefore, their demands for the kind of education which 
they wanted for their children had to be increasingly taken into account. 


(d) The Missionaries 

Another source of conflict arose from the differences which developed 
between the various missionary societies and the planters, and among the 
various denominations themselves, over the kind of curriculum considered 
useful for the Black population. Most missionary groups were genuinely 
concerned about the spiritual and moral upliftment of the masses and, 
because they were guided by these ideals, they sometimes came into conflict 
with the sugar planters over the kind of education that should be offered. 
But some of them were more responsive to the demands of the planters and 
became quite sympathetic and supportive of the planters’ educational goals. 
There were, for example, the Anglicans who had strong links with the elite 
groups both at the ‘centre’ and in the ‘periphery’, and initially refrained from 
introducing the type of education which the planters did not totally approve. 
At the other extreme, there were the more ‘populist’-oriented missionary 
bodies such the Bapists who aligned themselves primarily with the slaves and 
the Black masses in general. While the Church of- England, which became 
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the established church of many of the West Indian colonies, depended heavily 
on state support for its activities, the Bapists initially had no major source of 
funding apart from that provided by their followers. As a result, they became 
responsive to the aspirations of the masses for the type of education which 
would provide opportunities for upward social mobility. This contributed to 
their immense popularity in Jamaica, where they carried out most of their 
work. It also created a considerable amount of tension between the Church 
of England and the planters and other missionary societies operating in 
Jamaica. . 

There was also another difference in the educational objectives of the 
elitist and the populist missionary groups. The former generally regarded 
that education for the masses should be primarily concerned with teaching 
them to accept their position in society and adjust themselves to it. They 
also wanted to give the people a solid religious foundation for their ‘moral 
regeneration’ and inculcate in them a sense of social responsibility. The 
latter group, however, held the view that education should provide children of 
the lower classes an opportunity for upward social mobility. This difference 
in perceptions led to differences over the kind of curriculum considered 
appropriate for the masses. But with the various missionary groups vying for 
increased student enrolment and, later, greater financial support from the 
local legislatures, compromises were struck, which reduced the divergence in 
school curricula. 

Later conflict also developed between the planters and the missionaries 
over the provision of practical or ‘industrial’ education for the children of the 
ex-slaves. There was general agreement between the two groups about the 
importance of practical education, not so much in developing skills needed 
for the workforce, but in establishing the work ethic said to be missing among 
the young Blacks who had not been exposed to the ‘discipline’ of slavery. But 
there was disagreement as to how this integration between schooling and 
practical work experience should take place. The planters wished the 
students to spend part of their time actually working on the sugar estates, 
while the missionaries argued against this because of the ‘corrupting 
influence’ of such an environment. They preferred their pupils to get their 
practical experience working in gardens attached to the schools. Similarly, the 
differences over imparting reading skills continued. But by then the 
missionaries had more of an upper hand; the planters were beginning to 
realize the importance of education for the reproduction of the social 
relations of production of the plantation society, and became dependent on 
the missionaries to attain their goals. 

Between the more elitist and the more populist missionary groups were 
those who tried to serve two masters — the slaves and the planters. The 
Moravians, for example, sought to follow the wishes of the planters in 
attempting ‘spiritual upliftment’ of the slaves and placate them by teaching 
unquestioning acceptance of bondage, no matter how cruelly they were 
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treated. The Moravians became very popular among the planters but the 
number of slaves they succeeded in influencing was relatively small. 

The planters viewed the activities especially of dissenting missionaries as 
politically destabilising. Many of them had appointed some of their more 
trusted converts to responsible positions in the Church hierarchy and this 
further contributed to the development of greater political awareness among 
the slaves. It made the slaves more cognizant of their intellectual worth and 
developed or strengthened their feeling of moral equality with the Whites, 
which led some of them to question why Christian values and beliefs were not 
practiced in the relationships between themselves and the Whites. Religious 
education provided by the missionaries also had its disruptive effects on the 
rank and file of the slave population. In an assessment of its outcomes, it was 
noted that, although these teachings brought some spiritual comfort, they 
also: 

elaborated the social bases for conflict, sharpened tensions, and 

stimulated new forms of resistance to slavery. The mission churches ... 

provided the slaves with opportunities to establish new claims to status, 
acquire new skills, and undertake responsibilities that indicated directly 

the equality of slave and free, black and white (Turner 1982: 80-81). 


(e) Conflicts Over Curriculum Content 

Another area of conflict developed between the educational ‘practi- 
tioners’ — the teachers and the missionaries — and the missionary societies 
which employed them, over aspects of the education that was to be offered to 
the Black population. This conflict also extended to the planters and arose 


2 largely from attempts by teachers to protect their own professional and 


economic interests. While the great majority of them tended to transmit a 
view of social reality that was congruent with that held by the dominant 
groups, they could not be considered mere instruments of the ruling elite. 
Some of those who reached in these colonies in 1835, following the passing of 
the Emancipation Act, had been recently trained in British teachers’ colleges, 
such as the one in Battersea in London. They found it professionally 
unsatisfactory to restrict their curriculum to the teaching of the 3 R’s, as the 
missionary bodies and the planters wanted them to do, and seized every 
opportunity to give expression to the broader range of their professional’ 
expertise through the introduction of additional subjects in their schools. 
They gradually introduced into the curriculum subjects which the elite 
considered esoteric and irrelevant to students’ experiences. 

Further, as teachers’ salaries largely depended on total school enrolment 
and attendance, they tried to offer instruction in the subjects which were 
considered by parents to improve their children’s chances of occupational 
mobility. They often did this ignoring the stated wishes of the civil, and even 
of the ecclesiastical, authorities. Finally, some of the local teachers who had 
originated from humble households were sympathetic to the aspirations of 
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the masses and, whenever their expertise permitted, they attempted to 
broaden the curriculum. 

The parents also experienced some conflict between what they expected 
from schooling in terms of the occupational futures of their children and the 
reality of the job market which was highly discriminatory against Black 
labour. Their disappointment was initially expressed in their refusal to send 
their children to school, as was evident in the drop in school enrolment and 
attendance. When the curriculum of the schools did not meet their 
expectations they were unwilling to pay the school fees and bear the 
opportunity costs of sending their children to school. This in itself 
contributed to introducing adjustments in the instructional programmes in 
order to improve school enrolment and attendance. 


(£) The Nature of the Educational Process 

Another source of tension and change stemmed from the nature of the 
educational process itself. As Sir Fred Clarke (1948: 45) put it, the outcome 
of education goes beyond that of ‘communicat(ing) the type’ to producing 
‘growth beyond type’. In other words, in addition to producing conformists 
the educational system sometimes produces ‘deviants’ who can create 
tensions within the system and even become a source of change. | 

Having identified the major sources of tension and change the next 
question to be examined is whether early West Indian schools contributed to 
changes in these societies by influencing the attitudes and outlook of those 
who were being educated. From the evidence presented here, it is obvious 
that the schools were performing both functions ~ even though their 
emphasis was on education for social reproduction. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL REPRODUCTION 


Some theorists see education simply as an instrument of social 
reproduction: as a means through which values, beliefs, attitudes and skills 
required for the functioning of society at large, and the workforce in 
particular, are inculcated or developed in the population. As Giroux (1983: 
3-4) noted, ‘schools are not merely sites for instructional purposes’, but are 
also ‘cultural and political sites’ which form part of the ideological apparatus 
of the state. In describing how this process of social reproduction takes place, 
it is suggested that: 

(a) the distribution of power in a society usually reflects the interests of 

the elite groups; 

(b) this in turn, is reflected in the knowledge that is legitimized and the 

ideology that becomes dominant in society; 

(c) schools tend to be integrally linked with the dominant economic, 

political and cultural institutions which are controlled by the elites who 

successfully use the school system to reproduce and legitimate the existing 
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structural features of society, including its productive and social relations. 

The education provided in the West Indies played a crucial and positive 
role in helping to achieve the social, economic and political objectives of the 
elites. This was largely done by the transmission and reproduction of their 
dominant values through the content of the formal curriculum and the 
practices which characterized the ‘hidden’ curriculum of schools. This 
happened not only in the regular day schools but also in the Sunday and adult 
and evening schools that provided instruction for the slaves. The formal 
curriculum which was offered to the masses reflected the political and social 
priorities of the plantocracy. | 

Those responsible for providing education for the Black population 
generally accepted the view that schools should provide suitable workers for 
the sugar estates but the elites also wanted to produce individuals who would 
comply passively with the overall expectations of their role as estate — 
labourers. Therefore, when day schools were introduced, especially after 
1834, strong emphasis was placed on moral education through religious 
instruction. The students were taught that they had an obligation to 
themselves, to their society, to their Creator, and also to their Sovereign to 
continue to willingly occupy their ‘ordained’ position — the one to which ‘it 
had pleased God to call them’. The language of instruction formally used in 
schools — British Standard English — also helped to reinforce the view about 
the ‘cultural superiority’ of their colonizers. 

The hidden curriculum too made an important contribution to the 
achievement of the political and social goals of the ruling elites. For 
example, one important lesson that was indirectly taught was that pupils had 
to accept the dominant/submissive relationship which was reflected in the 
organizational structure of the school system, in preparation for their 
eventual role of subservience in the larger society. The monitorial system, 
too, with its emphasis on rote learning which excluded any questioning by 
pupils, reflected the type of relationships and behaviours for which the 
schools prepared the Black masses. This instructional technique was derived 
from the system, originally introduced in Britain for the education of working 
class children. The learning and repetition of facts, an important feature of 
the monitorial system, reinforced student passivity and was also functional in 
buttressing the authority structure of the larger society. It increased the 
tendency of the masses to act without contemplation when ordered to do so 
and militated against the development of.a spirit of enquiry. The values and 
beliefs which guided class room practices were not a priori ethical or moral 
universals, but were social constructions based on certain normative and 
political assumptions which were strongly influenced by the views of the . 
dominant groups in the society. Commenting on the situation in Grenada, 
which was similar to that of other West Indian territories, Brizan observed 
that ‘education continued to be conceived of ... as a conditioning process, 
aimed at civilizing the children of the transplanted Africans, making them 
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appendages of Ango-Saxon culture and teaching them their proper place in 
the social hierarchy’ (1984: 152). 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


While most educational theorists generally accept the view that schools 
play an important role in the reproduction of the social order, the way in 
which this happens in practice, that is, how these values are translated into 
active support for the existing social system in what seems to be an almost 
unquestioning manner, is often not satisfactorily explained. In addition, the 
possible political and social consequences of education in terms of change are 
also usually left unexplored. Therefore, the education offered to the young 
continues to be seen simply as a mechanism for the transmission of these 
predefined and ‘universal’ values, knowledge and skills which are supposed to 
ensure the continued dominance of the elites. 

Domination and consensus, however, are never total in society. 
Therefore, the results of schooling are not as predictable as the social 
reproduction hypothesis often implies. Usually not all who emerge from 
schools come to accept fully the predefined meanings or the ‘given reality’ of 
the world which are passed on to them. It is suggested here that education, 
or even just literacy in these early West Indian societies, not only helped to 
develop norms, values and aspirations which were congruent with and ~ 
delimited by the realities of the existing social order, but also created 
expectations, raised levels of occupational and social aspirations, and 
contributed to a certain amount of dissatisfaction with the status quo ~ at 
least among some of those who benefited from it. 

It is seen from the evidence presented here that there was no clearly 
stated consensus among the ruling groups, or at least among all those who 
were involved in providing education for the masses, about the kind of 
education which the schools should offer. Even the parents of school 
children exercised some indirect influence over the curriculum. Hence the 
schools produced individuals who were not always the kind of subservient 
workers the planters wanted. Schools were directly and indirectly modifying 
and, in a few cases, even resisting some of the planters’ demands for an 
entirely submissive Black labour force. In this way, practices in the 
classrooms and in schools in general began to have certain, though 
admittedly limited, counter-hegemonic influences. 

The ‘cracks’ which developed in these societies because of the incomplete 
nature of domination or consensus obviously had repercussion on what went 
„on in early West Indian schools. For example, the opposition of the 
missionaries to the planters’ views that reading should not be a part of their 
religious education programmes was in many instances frustrated when some: ty 
of them refused to heed these instructions. It was also frustrated by the’ Pr 
slaves who were getting Christianised, when they learnt to read on. their own l 
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through the ‘look and say’ method. Similarly, parental opposition to the 
teaching of agriculture in schools was reflected in the absence of the subject 
in the curriculum of most schools in the region during these early days. 

Another source of discrepancy arose because the educated used their 
knowledge and. skills to attain goals different from those intended by the 
dominant group. This happened even among the slaves who, often unknown; 
to the missionaries, developed their own version of the Christian message 
` and its political implications ~ a version which was less accommodating to the 
slave system than the missionaries or the ruling elites expected. As Turner 
noted, 

the slaves’ political consciousness though fed and watered by the 

[teachings of the] mission churches, came to fruition outside them, in the 

religious [and other] groups [which] they developed under the tuition of 

leaders recruited among themselves. It was in these groups that their 

political ideas took their most radical form (1982: 93). 

This lack of a ‘tight fit? between what takes place in the educational 
process and the expectations of the dominant groups allowed not only for 
some of this deviance to develop, but also for human agents to play some role 
in bringing about certain changes in their own perceptions and in their 
responses to the reality of their conditions. The essential point here is that 
the reproduction model of education is often too mechanical and tends to 
ignore the possibility of deviance or even resistance developing among some 
groups of individuals which can even partly be regarded as an outcome of the 
education they received. Even Bowles and Gintis (1980) later noted that 
their ‘correspondence theory was not entirely adequate to describe the 
outcomes of schooling. 

The interesting question which follows is whether the changes which 
occur in the perceptions of reality or even in the consciousness of individuals 
who receive education lead them to take action to change that reality. It is 
obvious from the findings of this study that a major structural change was 
not one of the direct outcomes of the educational system. In fact, it is not 
likely that any societal transformation would immediately result from efforts 
to increase the educational opportunities available to the masses. But neither 
were the changes which ultimately occurred those which were simply geared 
toward containing the ‘dissonances’ which developed, thereby reducing the 
sources of strain or instability in the system without having any impact on the 
living conditions of the masses. While no major changes in the power 
relationships took place in West Indian societies, there were certain 
important adjustments in these relationships which began and developed, and 
which, over time, affected at least the relative distribution of political power 
between the Black population and the Whites. 

Steps taken to reduce the social discord produced by some of the 
educated individuals also produced some benefits to the masses, though these 
were marginal. This was evident among the upwardly mobile persons. 
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Admittedly, the opening up of educational opportunities did result in many of 
them gradually succumbing to the ‘aristocratic embrace’ of the governing 
elites. Nevertheless it produced other individuals who continued to fight with 
some success, for example, through slave revolts, journalistic endeavours 
and, much later, through trade union activities, to overcome some of the 
more blatant forms of oppression in slave and plantation society. 

The social reproduction theory of schooling also fails to fully appreciate 
the likely potential of resistance inherent in the culture of the masses. 
Schooling often unlocks this potential — even if it is only among a few 
individuals. Through a process of ‘cumulative causation’ (Myrdal 1944), a 

_ chain of events which brings about some degree of change in the living 
' conditions of the masses is set off. 
Giroux makes a similar point in drawing attention to the fact that 
_. reproduction is not always the only outcome of the educational process and 
suggests the possibility of a certain degree of ‘emancipatory transformation’. 
Marcuse also commented on the ‘preparatory character’ of education which 
allows it to develop in the exploited a certain degree of consciousness which 
can help to loosen the hold of their ‘enslaving needs’ on their conditions of 
existence or to reduce their dependence on the system of exploitation. While 
he attributes this outcome particularly to ‘political education in action’, one 
cannot rule out this as a possible outcome of the formal educational system 
itself or even of literacy training — although the change in outlook might be 
produced in only a few individuals from among those who have benefitted 
from such education (Marcuse, 1969). 

It is true that the kind of education then being offered in schools in the 
West Indies was not the type geared toward producing ‘creative’ or ‘deviant’ 
individuals. But the fact is that some students did develop the questioning 
attitude. While many who had learned to read initially focused their efforts 
on trying to read the Bible, others gained access to newspapers and other 

-sources of print which made them more aware of what was happening in the 
world beyond the sugar estates. They became even more dissatisfied with the 
conditions of their oppression or bondage. One of the results was that ‘in 
their daily round of duty they set up counter currents to the main thrust of 
authority in the society, making eddies that imperceptibly eroded its very 
base’ (Turner 1982: 95). For example, coloured journalists such as Jordon, 
Osborn and Hill, who emerged around this time, challenged the existing 
structure of authority by demanding greater equality between the free 
Coloureds and the Whites. The newspapers which they started helped to 
develop ‘a common cause’ which brought about certain changes such as the 
removal of some of the laws which discriminated against non-Whites. These 
developments undoubtedly had some impact on the ruling authorities as well 
as the masses in encouraging them to think that certain changes were 
necessary if social discontent was not to increase to unmanageable 

maproportions. 
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Even if literacy was the only major outcome of these early efforts to 
introduce education in the West Indies, its impact on social change cannot be 
ignored. Literacy is not a mere technique geared towards making individuals 
more productive as workers or more active as citizens. It also opens new 
vistas for the literate, increasing their ability to decode problems and 
construct their own meanings to the experience of day-to-day living through 
‘a process of renewed self-affirmation’. This makes literacy a ‘constitutive 
process of constructing meaning’ which often leads to a more ‘critical 
interrogation’ of the forces that shape one’s experiences (Giroux 1983: 155). 
The ability to read not only enhances the cognitive development of the 
literate, but also makes them feel good about themselves, penetrating their 
sensibilities and affecting their personalities. Before Abolition it was noted: 

Literacy opened new avenues of thought and encouraged the emergence 

of new leaders among the slaves. Although [regular] schools and classes- 

were never a major feature of mission work before emancipation, they 
were one of the most important; they demonstrated the intellectual 
capacities [of the slaves which] the system attempted to deny and 
contributed to the complex developments that made the 1831 rebellion [in 

Jamaica] possible (Turner 1982: 89). 

Similar changes undoubtedly occurred among those who became literate 
in other West Indian societies. Gradually the non-Whites started challenging 
the ideological dominance of the Whites by the publication of local 
newspapers. Those slaves who acquired some degree of education and were 
more actively involved in performing responsible roles in the churches often 
became the leaders of slave rebellions which were common in the region 
prior to emancipation. 

As the societies became somewhat less repressive, that is, as they shifted 
from ‘slave’ to ‘plantation’ societies, new horizons were opened up. 
Individuals acquired greater self-confidence in their own abilities and 
developed a more activist orientation towards life. A few outstanding cases 
became irritants to the ruling elite and even a source of disruption and 
change. Their efforts may not have upset the existing social hierarchy but did 
contribute to the gradual opening of opportunities for some of the educated 
Blacks. 

Despite the.efforts of the dominant groups to maintain their ideology of 
superiority and their desire to reinforce the rigid hierarchy based on colour, 
the situation never remained uncontested. The oppressed did not just submit 
to the ideological domination through what was taught in the school system. 
Some of those who attended schools never became totally constrained by the 
ideology of the dominant group and eventually began to challenge the 
hegemony which had been established. 

The plantocracy was not entirely blind to the emergence of suck 
counter-hegemonic tendencies, as can be seen in the educational policie: 
which it later developed in the region. As popular discontent with th 
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existing social and economic structure spread, the planters again attempted 
to use the school system to pacify the masses. The non-Whites, particularly 
the Blacks, gained access to higher education which enhanced the pupils’ 
chances of being selected for better jobs. In later years, as the number of 
qualified Blacks for superior occupations increased beyond the number of 
available vacancies, the educational requirements for these jobs were further 
raised, which defused popular discontent by refocusing people’s energies on 
helping their children to obtain superior qualifications. This process of 
raising or, later, even inflating the educational qualifications -especially for 
public sector jobs was often used as a means of ‘cooling off the revolutionary 
zeal in the population. As a result, despite the resistance offered by some of 
the Blacks to White ideological hegemony, most others became preoccupied 
with competition for upward mobility. by educating their children. 
Consequently, these West Indians became some of the most Europeanized or 
Westernized colonials in the world (see Lowenthal 1971). Most of them 
successfully internalized the world view of their colonial rulers to the point 
where it became their own common-sense view of the world. 

In attempting to summarize the views expressed so far, it is obvious that 
the outcomes of education often extended beyond the narrow mechanical 
function of ‘reproducing the type’. For some it provided for the opening of 
new possibilities, a greater belief in their own abilities, a willingness to act 
outside the traditional boundaries of conformity, and also helped to modify 
or change their consciousness and interpretation of reality. Looked at from 
another perspective, it can be seen that the knowledge which was used in an 
effort to legitimize the existing society helped some individuals to catch 


- fleeting images of changes in the existing social order by developing in them 


new forms of understanding of possible changes which could take place. As a 
result, the dominant groups did not always have complete control over the 
outcomes of what was being taught in schools and the direction in which 
these societies developed. 


NOTE 


1. This paper is based on a study undertaken by the author of early educational developments 
in the ex-British West Indian colonies. It began with the educational situation prior to 
colonization and continued until about 1845 when the first grant made by the colonizer for 
the education of children of the Black masses was terminated. The detailed study appears 
in a book entitled, The Utilitarian, Misuse and Development of Hurnan Resources in the 
Early West Indian Colonies, published by Sir Wilfred Lurier Univesity Press in 1989, 
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ETHNICITY AND EDUCATION: A SOCIO- 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
BACKWARDNESS OF INDIAN MUSLIMS’ 


N. Jayaram 


In a pluralist secular polity like India, where social perceptions of, and 
interactions between, religious communities are conditioned by layers of 
historical experience, education provides the arena for both the expression 
and the understanding of ethnic relations. Based on this postulate, this paper 
attempts (a) to examine the problems and prospects of the education of 
minorities, and (b) to analyze thereby the phenomenon of ethnicity. These 
twin objectives are sought to be achieved by first focusing on the educational 
‘situation prevailing among the ‘major’ minority religious community of the 
. Muslims, and then contrasting it with that prevailing among the ‘minor’ 
minority community of the Christians. 


CONCEPTS AND REALITY 


Although the debate on the conceptual framework for the analysis of 
ethnicity continues, the inadequacy of existing analyses on the subject has 
been traced to the ambiguities of the key terms ‘ethnic’ and ‘ethnicity’. 
Hence, it is necessary to place the key concepts in a perspective, to preclude 
any inadvertent misinterpretations that might occur during the presentation 
of ideas. 

The concept of ‘plural society’ was first introduced by Furnivall (1944: 
446). to refer to a society which-comprised of ‘two or more elements or social 
orders which live side by side, yet without mingling, in one political unity’. 
This concept has undergone several changes over the decades, and today it 
describes a nation which is characterized by ‘a plurality of cultures and 
institutions, which are held together by a dominant community by political 
arrangements which are coercive in their implications’ (Naidu 1980: 1-2). 

The concept of plural society thus axiomatically implies the existence of 
two or more ethnic groups, i.e., groups of people with common traits and 
customs. Weber (1965: 306) described ethnic groups as those which: 
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_ entertain a subjective belief in their common descent — because of 
similarities of physical type or of customs or both, or because of 
memories of colonization and migration — in such a way that this belief is 
important for the continuation of non-kinship communal relationship ... 
regardless of whether an objective blood relationship exists or not. 

In the context of ethnic relations in a plural society, the term ‘minority’ is 
often substituted for the term ‘ethnic group’ (see e.g., Schaefer 1979: 4; 
Schermerhorn 1978: 13). However, such usage not only restricts the term 
ethnic group but also deflects the essence of the term minority group. Thus, 
as Wirth (1965: 309) puts it, a minority is: 

a group of people, who because of their physical or cultural 

characteristics, are singled out from the others in the society in which they 

live for differential and unequal treatment, and who therefore regard 
themselves as objects of collective discrimination. 

In other words, the concept of minority necessarily presupposes a sphere 
of majority-minority relations. To the extent that these relations are 
consciously ingrained in the ethos of a people, thus binding them together 
into a community, and are transmitted as a cultural legacy from one 
generation to the next, they come under the label of ethnic relations. 

The ethnic relations between the majority community and the various 
minority communities are not symmetrical or uniform, and may also change 
in the light of the experiences and perceptions of both. What is important to 
bear in mind, as Naidu (1980: 3-4) has underscored, is that ‘ethnicity is not 
always an @ priori category, but is often created by conflict.’ 

In its ethnic connotation, ‘minority’ is certainly more than a statistical 
entity. It is this fact which makes the determination of minorities a 
sociologically vexing problem. As Weiner et al. (1981: 14) aver, ‘the question 
of what constitutes an ethnic group remains as unclear in India as it does in 
so many multi-ethnic societies where ethnicity itself has been in a ‘state of 
flux’. 

In his study of ethnic groups in India, Schermerhorn (1978) lists ten 
ethnic ‘minorities’: Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Jains, Jews, Sikhs, 
Muslims, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Parsees and Chinese. He does not 
- regard the linguistic states as minorities because they are only formal units of 
government and he omits categories like linguistic minorities on the grounds 
that there are innumerable linguistic groups whose fractionalized nature 
precludes them from an analysis on a societal basis. 

Schermerhorn’s contention that only minority groups qualify for the status 
of an ethnic group has been contested (see Phadnis 1990: 34-35). Ignoring 
the contentions and counter-contentions about Schermerhorn’s identification 
of ethnic groups in India, it can hardly be denied that Muslims, the followers 
of Islam, constitute the demographically largest and sociologically most 
significant minority. . 

According to the 1981 Census, the population of India (excluding the state 
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of Assam, where the Census was not held) was 665.3 million. The Hindus, 
form an overwhelming 82.6 per cent of the population (549.8 million), the 
Muslims constituted 11.4 per cent (75.5 million) formed the largest minority 
group. Constituting 2.4 per cent (or 16.2 million) of the population, the 
Christians were the distant second important minority group. Besides the 
Muslims and the Christians, only the Sikhs formed over 2 per cent (13.1 
million) of the population. Those professing other religions together formed 
only a minuscule 1.6 per cent. 

The sociological significance of the Muslims as a minority group does not 
rest solely on their numerical strength. Rather, their social construction as a 
minority in the socio-political history of India is a crucial factor. Their 
forefathers were once the rulers of this land; as a community they were at the 
centre of the partition of the country in 1947; and in independent India they 
have been one of the main elements in most ‘communal riots’, either as 
perpetrators or victims, or both. 

As a volatile minority, the Muslims are not comparable to any other 
minority group, including the Christians who also follow a religion with its 
origin in an alien land. In Laponce’s (1960: 12) classification, the Muslims 
are essentially a minority ‘by will’,” which refuses assimilation, seeks to retain 
its identity and thus inflicts upon itself a sense of minority status. 

It should be pointed out that in India, contrary to common belief, neither 
the Muslims nor the Christians constitute a socially homogeneous 
community. Both are characterized by regional and linguistic variations and 
highly unequal systems of social stratification with caste-like formations (see 
Ahmad 1978; Rodrigues 1989). Among both these communities religion has 
functioned as an effective LEOROEICA apparatus, insulating the contradictions 
within the community. 

A major distinction beiesi the Muslims and the Christians in India 
worth noting is that while religion ‘never imparted a socio-cultural identity to 
the Christians’ (Rodrigues 1989: 254), it fostered such an identity among the 
Muslims, an identity which was both ‘self-defined’ and ‘other-recognized’. 
This is explained by the convergence of ethnicity and socio-economic status 
over a period of timg, which accentuated ethnic distinction and awareness 
(see Phadnis 1990: 19). This fact should be borne in mind while discussing 
and interpreting the differential ethnic responses of the Muslims and the 
Christians in almost every realm, including education. 


EDUCATIONAL SITUATION AMONG THE MUSLIMS 


It must be stated at the outset that very little macro-level data are 
available on the educational situation among the Muslims, or indeed on any 
religious minority in India. In pursuance of the professed drive against 
communalism, the post-Independence census operations only recorded the 
broad count by religion, and do not present data on literacy, education or 
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occupation according to religion. Systematic, large-scale empirical studies 
are also conspicuous by their absence, as a result of which statements based 
on flimsy evidence or fleeting observations have passed for analytical 
- generalizations. Much of the literature on the subject has tended to be 
one-sided and polemical. The uninformed and biased assertions and 
counter-assertions about the behaviour of the Muslim community have 
confounded its ethnic problem. Keeping this lacuna in mind, let us try to 
grapple with the few systematic though small-scale investigations on the 
problem. 

Attempts at collating data on the educational situation among the 
Muslims in India (see Ahmad 1981; Kamat 1985: 293-301; Kareem 1988; Peer 
1988: 119-82 and Saxena, 1989) have invariably shown that at the high school 
level and higher, the Muslims are at least three to four times behind other 
communities. The enrolment of Muslim children in primary schools is 
generally poor, even in those areas where the Muslims constitute a majority. 
By and large, a significant majority of those enrolled attend Muslim schools 
or Urdu-medium schools wherever such schools exist. The enrolment of 
Muslim girls is extremely low. Moreover, the drop-out rate is significantly 
higher for Muslim students as compared to their non-Muslim counterparts. 
An all-India survey of 430 schools and forty-four colleges managed by the 
Muslims (cited by Saxena 1989: 165-66) found that the percentage of 
non-Muslim students in such institutions increased with the level of 
education. This suggests that Muslim educational institutions are not able to 
attract a sufficient number of Muslim students at successive levels of 
education. 

As compared to the performance of students in géneral, the performance 
of Muslim students is poor and unsatisfactory. Significantly, ‘the Muslims 
studying i in Hindi medium schools did much better than Muslims who studied 
in Urdu medium institutions’ (Saxena 1989: 164). This seems to imply that 
either the standard of teaching in Urdu-medium schools is not up to the 
mark or the students attending them lack the spirit of competition. Whatever 
progress the Muslims have been able to make in the realm of modern 
education is confined to the urban areas. 

Not surprisingly, the Muslims are reported to have one of the lowest 
literacy rates in India. The most conservative ‘guesstimates’ put it at around 
10 per cent and the most liberal at around 23 per cent. In either case the 
extent of literacy among the Muslims is far below the average for the country 
i.e., 36.2 per cent.’ Within the community, the male-female literacy ratio is 
said to be a staggering 20:1. In‘brief, as Kamat (1985: 297) writes, ‘for the 
majority of Muslims, their educational advance is of an order comparable to 
that of other backward castes among the Hindus’. And, as if in confirmation 
of this. view, the Government of Karnataka has listed the Muslims under the 
category of ‘Backward Communities’ for protective discrimination. 

It is often argued that only a very small section of the Muslim population 
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looks forward to the charmed realm of professions or government 
employment through higher education. The projection of the problems of 
this small section of the community as the problems of the entire community 
is therefore held to be unjustified (see Saxena 1989: 156-57). This argument 
is also sought to be buttressed by the fact that even among the Hindus the 
educational opportunities are unequally distributed. This position 
tantamounts to generalizing the problem of educational backwardness at the 
societal level and ignoring its religious dimension. 

Though such a generalization is valid from the vantage point of Marxian 
class analysis, one can hardly ignore the glaring educational backwardness of 
the Muslims as a minority community per se. This position is particularly 
disquieting in view of the contrasting educational situation among the 
Christians, as revealed by studies on community organization among them. 
Moreover, several studies on the social background of students have also 
invariably demonstrated that the Christians are comparable to the Hindus, or 
might even be a shade better, in the realm of education. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKWARDNESS IN ETHNIC PERSPECTIVE 


A variety of explanations have been offered for the educational 
backwardness of the Indian Muslims. Kamat (1985: 299) has succintly 
summarized these explanations under three main heads. According to him: 

(a) some writers trace it to the religious traditionality and backwardness 
of those professing Islam, which as a religion is alleged to identify the 
religious and the secular; (b) some others try to explain in terms of the 
partition of India and the acute psychological crisis of identity it created 
for Indian Muslims; and (c) some other scholars put forward a reason 
also based on religion, namely, the deliberate neglect of and 
discrimination against Muslims by the larger (Hindu) society, which 
professes to be secular but is, in fact, discriminatory whether in education 
or in educated and literate employment. 

These explanations themselves take on an ethnic hue. The first 
explanation is usually emphasized by Hindu scholars, and even by the 
secularists among them. The last explanation is a grievance generally voiced 
by Muslim scholars. The second explanation focuses on a historic event, 
namely, the partition of India, which marked the culmination of one phase of 
communalism and the onset of another. 

As Kamat (1985: 299-300) rightly points out, while each one of these 
explanations touches upon ‘a specific aspect of reality, none of them by itself 
grasp ‘the core of the problem.’ The roots of the problem lie in the shaping 
of the Muslims as a minority and the socio-economic structure of the Muslim 
community. 
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The Historical Background 

In her insightful work on communalism, Naidu (1980: 25) has 
convincingly argued that the communal problem in India today has emerged 
out of the social forces generated by British colonialism and the resultant 
exogenous process of growth. This process of growth associated with 
colonialism had an uneven impact on the different regions of the Raj, and the 
various religious communities and classes therein. ‘The communities, classes, 
sectors or regions which were strategically placed vis-a-vis the colonial 
economy, modernized first? Extensive evidence dating back to the second 
half of the 19th century (see Hunter 1872) shows that the Hindus’ first took 
advantage of the process of modernization initiated by the British, while the 
Muslims lagged far behind. 

It must be borne in mind that the Muslims have not always been 
educationally backward everywhere in India. Studies by scholars such as 
Brass (1975), Robinson (1975) and Seal(1968) have revealed that even at the 
. turn of the century in many areas governed by the British, literacy and school 
enrolment among the Muslims were comparable to, if not higher than that, 
among the Hindus. It was only in those areas ‘where the Muslim population 
was mainly agrarian and extremely poor, that they were lagging behind 
considerably also in education’ (Kamat 1985: 298). 

Thus, in order to understand the changing educational fortunes of the 
Muslims and the emergence of the communal problem, it is necessary to 
refer to the serious socio-economic imbalances introduced by the onset of the 
colonial economy in India. The operational logic of colonialism necessitated 
the initiation of an exogenous process of ‘development’, which, unlike its 
endogenous counterpart, drew into its ambit different regions, communities 
and classes ‘at extremely disparate rates’. As compared to both the Hindus 
and the Christians, the Muslims entered *“-e developmental process rather 
late and even then not effectively. The cumr.unal problem in India, as in 
many other Asian countries, is held to a great extent to be the ‘result of such 
time lags in the entry of different communitiés into the modernization 
process’ (Naidu 1980: 26; see also De Bary et al. 1963: 587-90). 

It is not as if the colonial rulers did not recognize the need to adopt 
special measures to promote Western education among the Muslims (see 
Hardy 1972: 80-91). Following its Resolution on Muslim Education dated 13 
June 1873 (quoted in Philips 1962: 180-83), the then Government of India 
encouraged Western education among the Muslims. But these efforts bore 
little tangible fruit. 

It is significant that the community of Indian Muslims, with a tradition of 
literacy and education, -was not only apathetic but often explicitly hostile to 
Western education which alone was the ‘open sesame’ to employment and 
other economic opportunities. The special distaste for English among the 
Muslims of Bihar is recorded in the Minutes of a Lieutenant-Governor of _ 
Bengal (dated 19 November 1858), noting that the Office of the Inspector of 
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Schools at Patna was described as sheitanka dufter khana — the devil’s 
counting house’ (quoted by Misra 1961: 158-59). English education was in 
fact misconstrued by them as ‘an attempt on the part of the Government to 
convert the province to Christianity’. | 

Naidu (1980:32) has summarized the cultural logic underlying the 
differential responses of the Muslims and Hindus as follows: 

there remained. a tradition among Indian Muslims of a sense of 

superiority of learning imparted within the limits of their own cultural 

norms. The result was that when the British brought some of the fruits of 
the Renaissance to the Indian subcontinent, the Muslims were too proud 
to be in a vulgar hurry to savour it. The Hindus, on the other hand, not 
having scaled great cultural heights in the immediately preceding period 
and long suppressed by the Muslim invasions had a more open mind. 

They quickly learned the English language, and then the sciences and 

technology, and equipped themselves with the skills that gave them 

relative advantage over the Muslims in adjusting to the impending 
systematic changes in the subcontinent. 

Some enlightened Muslims such as Abdul Latif, Syed Amir Ali and Syed 
Ahmad Khan recognized the importance of Western education for the 
development of their community under changing conditions. They not only 
advocated the introduction of Western education but even took steps to 
foster it among their brethren. But their moves were strongly opposed by 
conservative elements within the community, especially by the ulama at 
Deoband (see Hasan 1979: 25-26). In fact, Khan was dismayed that he was 
accused by some as ‘being disloyal to the culture of Islam, even to Islam 
itself (quoted in De Bary et al. 1963: 744), 

With the theological orthodoxy reigning supreme and the community 
clinging tenaciously to cultural traditions bound with its religion, the main 
form of education which the Muslims received was the traditional curriculum 
which was imparted in madrasas and maktabs (Hasan 1979: 24-25). Small 
wonder then that the Muslims lagged behind in modern scientific, technical 
and professional education, even as they continued with their traditional 
education. Their educational backwardness was gradually reflected in their 
declining representation both in the professions and in government service 
during the colonial era. 

It is true that the Muslim response to Western education was not uniform 
throughout the country. As compared to Bengal, the situation was far better 
in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. This, according to Naidu (1980: 33), is 
explained by what Misra (1961) termed the principle of ‘minority effect’, that 
is: 

in the pre-Independence Indian states wherever the minority community 

had the least concentration, they were more urban, more educated and 

more vigorous as a community as compared to the states where they were 
numerically in the majority. 
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The adverse impact of the colonial economy on the indigenous trading 
and artisan classes, and the indifference and hostility of the Muslims towards 
the advantages of the opportunities created by it, isolated and marginalized 
them in the changing economy. The socio-psychological consequences of 
such an isolation resulting from their late and halting entry into the modern 
sector are double-edged. As Naidu (1980: 26) has observed: 

just as some communities were in the /ead in modernization due to their 

strategic position vis-a-vis the colonial economy, other communities 

lagged in modernization due to their strategic position vis-a-vis the 
pre-colonial feudal economy. 

She emphasizes this point as one which exacerbates the communal 
problem, ‘for it is fed on memories of past splendour or humilities, as the 
case may be, and dreams, in a psychological sense, of breaking even.’ 

By 1931, the impact of the colonial economic, political and educational 
policies on the communal situation in the country had become perceptively 
grave. The Muslims began to give expression to their fear of the threat of 
being displaced. A sense of insecurity and the shadow of communal tension 
implicit in it fell over the whole society. It was experienced even in areas 
which had enjoyed a composite Hindu-Muslim culture for over centuries and 
where economic symbiosis between the members of the two communities 
necessitated co-operation between them (Naidu 1980: 39). 

With neither the Hindu intelligentsia nor the Congress leadership — which 
was at the forefront of the freedom struggle ~ being seriously worried about 
such a fear complex on the part of the Muslims, and with the already 
entrenched Muslim elite being concerned only with preserving their position 
by exploiting the sentiments of the indigent sections of the community, the 
inevitable occurred in August 1947: the partition of the country and the 
creation of Pakistan. 

But the partition of India did not solve the communal problem for either 
the Muslims or the government of independent India. It is necessary to 
emphasize the demographic fact that there are more Muslims in India than in 
Pakistan. The migration to Pakistan of a substantial section of the educated 
upper, middle and lower middle classes among the Muslims only increased 
the vacuum of Muslim participation in the modern sector and depleted the 
leadership which could have shaped an ethos for the onward march of the 
community in a secular political scenario. On the other hand, the migration 
of the educated Muslims from the modern sector to Pakistan did little to 
improve the educational situation of Muslims there (see Wheeler 1970: 
37-90). 


Post-Independence Scenario 

It has been an ordeal for the secular leadership of India to bring an 
‘economically backward’ but ‘politically volatile’ community into the 
mainstream of national life. To allay any fears among the Muslims (or other 
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minorities for that matter) of the threat of displacement, the Constitution of 
India guarantees the educational and cultural rights of the minorities (see 
Sharma 1973). In addition, in several states, the Muslims are given 
preferential treatment in the areas of education and employment. 

But it can hardly be gainsaid that the efforts of the government to elevate 
the Muslims cannot be expected to be successful unless the Muslims 
themselves as a community make a mark in the realm of education, and 
through it in the professions and higher echelons of the bureaucracy. 
Furthermore, .it is also incumbent on them to emerge from their insular 
religious outlook if only to set aside the aspersions on their loyalty to the 
nation, which the Hindus are naturally prone to cast after the partition. 

However, the continuing formation of middle and lower middle classes 
among the Muslims, a process which is a sine qua non for the spread of 
literacy and education in the community, is retarded. One obvious reason for 
this is that having lagged behind other religious communities for decades, the 
Muslims find it extremely difficult to compete with non-Muslims who have 
established a lead by taking advantage of the new opportunities as soon as 
they were thrown open. 

No systematic effort has been made on the part of either the government 
or the Muslim leadership to convey to the community either the historical 
causes for its educational backwardness today, or the need for and the means 
of emerging from its present educational impasse. Thus, the community is 
deluded into believing that it is being discriminated against. Discrimination 
on religious grounds in a communal scenario as prevails in India cannot | 
entirely be ruled out. But, the Muslims’ perception of discrimination as the 
sole or primary explanation for their educational backwardness can only 
result in self-deluding despair. 


Urdu: The Language Question 

Scholars working on ethnicity in India, as also in other South Asian 
countries stich as Pakistan and Sri Lanka, have identified language as a 
critical ethnic group marker. And, when a language is appropriately or 
inappropriately identified with a religion, it assumes tremendous value as an 
ethnic symbol. While discussing the educationai and cultural situation 
prevailing among the Muslims in India, a reference to the contentious 
language Urdu is necessary (see Brass 1975; Kamat 1980; Peer 1988: 
184-242). 

According to the 1981 Census, there were 35.53 million Urdu-speaking 
people, forming 5.34 per cent of the total population of India or the sixth 
largest linguistic group in the country, next only to those speaking Hindi, 
Telugu, Bengali, Marathi and Tamil. However, unlike these latter groups 
which are concentrated in one or two states, Urdu-speakers are scattered all 
over India, as also widely dispersed within each state. It is only in Uttar 
Pradesh that the Urdu-speaking population forms over 10 per cent of the 
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total population. 

As a consequence of the wide dispersal of Urdu-speakers, ‘Urdu is not 
the state-language in any state except in Jammu and Kashmir where the 
majority of people, some 53 per cent,.in fact, speak Kashmiri’ (Kamat 1985: 
294). Except in Andhra Pradesh, in certain districts of Bihar, and only 
recently in Uttar Pradesh, Urdu is not even recognized as a second official 
language. This is unlike the other languages listed in the Eighth Schedule of 
the Constitution, with the exception of Sindhi and Sanskrit. 

Even assuming that Urdu is spoken exclusively by the Muslims (which is 
certainly not the case), in 1971 only 46.58 per cent of the Muslims claimed 
Urdu as their mother.tongue. A large majority of the Muslims in Assam, 
Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and West 
Bengal have claimed the language of the state rather than Urdu as their 
mother tongue. It is only in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh that the ratio of Urdu-speakers 
to the state’s Muslim population is more than 50 per cent (Kamat 1980). But 
even in these states all those who speak Urdu are not necessarily Muslims. 
In other words, Urdu is a language that has been used by both Muslims and 
Hindus in many parts of north India, from the Mughal period down to the 
` present day. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, it is intriguing how Urdu has come to 
acquire a religious-cum-political nuance in discussions on Muslim ethnic 
identity. According to Kamat (1985: 295), this is explained by the 
Perso-Arabic origin of several words in the Urdu vocabulary, the close 
relationship of its script to Arabic (the language of the Koran, the sacred 
book of Islam), and its historical association with the erstwhile Muslim rulers. 
It is not only the Muslims who identify Urdu as their language;° such an 
identification is also claimed by many non-Muslims, 

It is in this context that we should understand the Muslim grievance about 
the government’s indifference to and neglect of Urdu. Although this 
grievance is voiced primarily with reference to the status of the language in 
official parlance, it is not without wider educational and cultural 
ramifications. Muslim educational conferences often complain about the 
neglect of Urdu-medium schools and the teaching of Urdu as a language, and 
the non-availability of Urdu text books for many subjects. Closely related to 
this is the complaint about ‘the pronounced cultural bias in the curricula, 
their exposition in the prescribed textbooks and in actual teaching by 
non-Muslim teachers’ (Kamat 1985: 300; see also Sharma 1978: 26-27). 


Education of Christians: Case in Contrast 

The Christians offer a study in contrast to the Muslims, especially with 
regard to ethnicity and education. While this paper does not specifically 
focus on the issues in the education of Christians per se, it is nevertheless 
necessary to record some of the contrasting features. 
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Christianity, like Islam, has a long history in India that dates back to the. 
first century AD. But the spread of this religion (mainly through 
proselytism), the introduction of doctrinal specificities and the peculiarities of 
rites and rituals of Western Christians took place primarily during the 
colonial era. Unlike the spread of Islam which was by and large directly 
associated with and directed by the Muslim rulers, the spread of Christianity 
was never the avowed political mission of the British colonialists. They only 
provided an umbrella for the missionaries who concentrated on the task of 
spreading the religion, while at the same time subtly attempting to demarcate 
the spheres of religion and state power. 

Of the various spheres of activity on which the Christian missionaries in 
India put an indelible stamp, education is certainly the foremost. They 
established, generally as an extension of the Church, schools and colleges 
over the length and breadth of the country, many of which rank among the 
best even today. 

Unlike the Muslims, the Christians did not have any cultural or religious 
inhibitions in accepting Western education. A large number of Christian 
boys and girls, received education in the missionary institutions. Thus, along 


` with the Brahmins and other upper castes Hindus, the Christians too were 
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able to get ahead in the sphere of education and thereby take advantage of 
the emerging economic opportunities in modern India. This explains the 
favourable educational situation of the Christians as compared to that of the 
Muslims, and even to that among the Hindus. Despite this, however, the 
educational situation of later converts from the lowest castes has hardly 
improved (see Rodrigues 1989: 268). 

It is necessary to recall Rodrigues’ (1989: 254) significant observation that 
in India religion ‘never imparted a socio-cultural identity to the Christians’. 
This is in contrast to the experience of the Muslims who did develop such an 
identity for the socio-economic and political reasons mentioned earlier. In 
the light of this it is not difficult to understand why the Christians, unlike the 
Muslims, neither experienced a crisis of loyalty, nor had their loyalty 
quéstioned by the Hindus. 

In other words, partition did not have a significant impact on the ethnicity 
of the Christians. Nevertheless, they have benefitted considerably from the 
Constitutional provisions safeguarding minority rights, provisions which were 
incorporated keeping primarily the Muslims in mind. The frequency with 
which the Christians have moved the judiciary to safeguard their minority 
rights in the realm of education would give the impression that they have 
been able to derive the best from both worlds — secular and religious 
minority — in a complex and confused ethnic situation. 

The phenomenal success of a small Christian minority in the realm of 
education as compared to the halting advancement of the large Muslim 
minority can also be explained by elucidating an economic postulate of the 


- principle of ‘minority effect’ referred to earlier. As Naidu (1980: 33) puts it, 
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the ‘opportunities open to a minority seem also to be related to its size’. She 
quotes the economist A. M. Khusro, who found that ‘the majority gets 
opportunities roughly proportional to its population, a small minority more 
than proportional and a large minority less than proportional to its numbers’. 

Finally, the efforts of the Muslim leadership (including invoking the 
constitutional guarantees for minorities) have been primarily directed at 
safeguarding the religious interests of the community and at resisting any felt 
assaults on its socio-religious identity. But in the case of the Christians, as 
Rodrigues (1989: 260-61) has argued with reference to the Catholic hierarchy 
in the Dakshina Kannada district of Karnataka, their educational institutions 
(as also other institutions such as hospitals) are the key instruments through 
which ‘the Church hierarchy wields its clout in the society at large’, apart, that 
is, from being the principal means of socio-economic advancement for its 
members. This is so because most of these institutions, especially the 
English-medium schools and colleges, cater to the elite and well-off sections 
of society, irrespective of their religious affiliation. 


CONCLUSION 


The various explanations offered for the educational predicament of the 
Muslims seem to apply by and large to the similar predicament of the 
neglected sections of other religious communities as well; for instance, those 
_ below the poverty line, women, and Scheduled Castes and Tribes... This 
would suggest the mobilization of the Muslim minority along with other 
underprivileged sections of the population as a way out of their 
socio-economic predicament. But considering the strangichoid of the 
religious orthodoxy on the Muslim community and the ‘false consciousness’ 
fostered by their religion, the possibility of such a mobilization cutting across 
religion is indeed remote. Rather, with the politicization of the ethnic 
problem, politicians of every hue, including the leftists, find in religion and 
the minority issue a political trump card. 

The majority Hindus believe that every government has ‘pandered’ to the 
demands of the minorities, thus ignoring their rights. They often voice the 
feeling that in India’s secular democracy it is the majority which has suffered 
by being called upon to make all manner of sacrifices for the insatiable 
minorities’. This sentiment has certainly gained strength over the last four 
decades and has hardened inter-ethnic relations. 

Be that as it may, protective discrimination as a strategy for social 
amelioration has certain limitations (see Jayaram 1990: 125-42). On the one 
hand, the avenués of government-sponsored mobility have narrowed, and on 
the other, the significance of education in terms of mobility has waned. At 
best, over a period of time it can bring about individual mobility for a small 
section of the minority population while social awareness among the large 
majority of them would continue to remain in swaddling-bands. 


“AL 
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Furthermore, protective discrimination and constitutional provisions in 
favour of the minorities, and the Muslims’ demand for the preservation of 
Muslim Personal Law has placed the community in an incongruous situation. 
The desire to be treated as a separate and distinct community can hardly go 
hand in hand with the desire of its individual members to be treated equally 
with others in matters of education and employment (Saxeria 1989: 179). 
This dilemma has been well summarized by Krishna (1982: 117): 

Community recognition and assertion is needed for certain purposes, and 

anonymity is desired for others. The gains from community assertion are 

far. from obvious, though they seem to be of considerable psychological 
import, while the cost to individuals arising from lack of anonymity is 
tangible and immediate. 

Nevertheless, as the problem is aggravated by the sense of insecurity on 
the part of the Muslim community consequent upon the partition of the 
country, as also the suspicion to which they are subjected by certain sections 
of the majority community of Hindus, it is a problem that has to be tackled, 
at least for a while longer, primarily in ethnic terms. This necessarily implies 
that serious and sincere efforts will have to be made not only to reduce ethnic 
inequalities but also to convince the Muslim minority that this is indeed being 
done. 

In the ultimate analysis, however, the impetus for the educational 


- progress of the Muslims has to come from within the community itself. Baig 


(1974), a reputed Muslim intellectual, has. traced the roots of the 
community's stagnation to the general orthodoxy which is imposed upon it by 
the intermingling of religion and socio-economic issues. Thus, it cannot be 
denied that the immense responsibility of carving out a progressive world 
view in order to draw the Muslims into the mainstream of national life and 
ensure their progress within it lies with the leadership of the community 
itself. And, the quintessential element of this progressive world view has to 
be modern education. 


NOTES 


1. This is a revised version of the paper presented at the Joint Session on ‘Ethnic, Race and 
Minority Relations: Education and Ethnic Conflict’ organized by the Research Committees 
04 and 0S as part of the XIIth World Congress of Sociology, Madrid (Spain), July 9-13, 
1990. 

2. According to Laponce, the distinction between ‘minorities by will’ and ‘minorities by force’ 
is based on the attitudes adopted by a minority in its relationship with the majority 
community. A minority which refuses assimilation is a minority by will (typically, the Jews 
in Germany) and a minority which desires assimilation but is refused is a minority by force 
(typically, the Biacks in the USA). 

3. A reanalysis of census data by CA. Abdussalam has revealed that in seven out of nine 
Muslim majority districts the level of literacy is well below the national average. The two 
exceptions are Malappuram in Kerala and Lakshadweep (Kareem 1988: 9-13). 

4. Even among the Hindus it was the Brahmins and other upper castes with a heritage of 
literacy and a tradition of learning who first took to English education and the fruits it 
offered. This fact explains their continued dominance in the realm of education (see 
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Jayaram 1990: 110-24). 

5. A similar statement is also made in 1 De Bary et al. (1963: 589). 

6. - According to Hussain (1965: 219), ‘the learning of Urdu is not only vital culturaily but also 
a religious necessity for the Indian Muslims’, while Mujeeb (1967: 561) even contends that 
‘the survival of Indian Muslims in a culturally recognizable form is generally linked up with 
Urdu’. The fact that the identification of Urdu with Islam is firmly entrenched in the 
minds of Indian Muslims is also revealed by empirical studies (see e.g., Peer 1988: 212-23; 
Srinivasan 1981: 81). 

7. This line of thinking is often buttressed by the fact that in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh in the 1850s (see Misra 1961: 388; Seal 1968: 304) and in the Nizam’s Hyderabad 
in the 1930s (see Naidu 1980: 38), the representation of Muslims i in governmental positions 
was far greater than their share in the population. 
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UNEQUAL SCHOOLING AS A FACTOR IN THE 
REPRODUCTION OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY IN INDIA 


Padma Velaskar 


- INTRODUCTION 


That the expansion of educational systems in unequal societies can have 
_ at best limited, if any, equalizing effects is well-established by the vast and 
/ continuously accumulating volume of empirical evidence.’ This has, on the 
one hand, shattered liberal-functionalist assumptions and notions about the 
role of formal education as an instrument of individual achievement, equal 
opportunity and large-scale social mobility. On the other hand, critical 
perspectives that view education as reproducing social inequality have gained 
firm ground. The main functions of schooling, according to these latter 
views, are the reproduction of dominant ideologies and their forms of 
knowledge, and the distribution of knowledge and skills in a manner that will 

. reproduce the structure, of social inequality. 

The major strands within this larger reproductive model are represented 
by the economic-reproductive, the cultural-reproductive and the 
hegemonic-state reproductive models. The first, developed around the work 
of Bowles and Gintis (1976), is basically concerned with how schooling 
functions to inculcate in students attitudes and dispositions that are required 
to legitimize the dominant-subordinate relationships in the economic sphere. ` 
The main thrust of the second model, of which Bourdieu is the major 
exponent (1973), is the emphasis on the mediating role of culture in the 
creation of class societies and attempts to show how schools are critical in 

- legitimizing and reproducing the cultural capital of the dominant strata. The 
third model, drawing from Gramsci’s formulations of the role of the state in a 
capitalist society, seeks to analyze and understand the role of state 
intervention in shaping the reproductive functions of education (Giroux 1983; 
Sarup 1982). 

Conventional stratification approaches have failed to provide an adequate 
understanding of gender differences in educational access and in educational 
and occupational attainment. The recent feminist materialist approaches seek 
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to offer a fuller explanation of the relationship between the educational 
system and the reproduction of the sexual division of labour. It is held that 
such an analysis should involve ‘a full consideration of the sexual division of 
labour and the uneven and contradictory nature of reproduction of capital 
(Wolpe 1978). 

This paper is an effort towards understanding how and to what extent 
schooling has functioned to reproduce and consolidate caste, class and 
gender inequalities in India. With this objective in view, the paper weaves 
together evidences on the varied dimensions of inequality in educational 
access, performance and outcome, and attempts to build as coherent a 
picture of educational inequality as possible. The focus is on examining the 
school itself as a significant source of inequality. This exercise, tentative and 
exploratory in nature, is guided by the new theoretical perspectives of 
schooling outlined above but does not purport to systematically test specific 
` propositions flowing out of these perspectives. This task, besides being one — 
of immense complexity, is necessarily constrained by the quantity and quality 
of available research evidence. As the paper will reveal, there is a dearth of 
good research in several crucial areas. In conclusion, the paper assesses our 

present understanding of the situation in the light of the insights gained. 


SCHOOLING IN INDIA: UNEQUAL ACCESS 


The Unequal Diffusion of Schooling 

At the time of Independence, India’s commitment to education was 
expressed in the political resolution to gear the education system to the goals 
of economic development and social justice. However, the two-pronged 
strategy of democratization and compensatory discrimination 
notwithstanding, even the basic minimum goals in education — that of full 
literacy and universal elementary education — remain unfulfilled. And there 
appears little possibility of fulfilling them in the near future. | 

It is in fact evident that the distribution of educational opportunity has 
followed emergent patterns of social differentiation and social inequalities in 
the country. This pattern, indeterminate and fluid, represents the complex 
interaction and interweaving of traditional and newly-evolving conceptions of 
status deriving out of the structures of caste, class, patriarchy, religion’ and 
ethnic origin. The following sections reveal how this intricate pattern of 
social differentiation is reflected in the educational system. 

First, the overall figures of the 1981 Census for literacy (36.23 per cent) 
or school attendance (44.23 per cent of children between 5 to 14 years) in the 
country mask sharp regional (inter-state and rural-urban) and gender 
imbalances. For instance, Kerala is way ahead of other states-with 70.42 per 
cent literacy while Rajasthan with a literacy rate of only 24.38 per cent ranks 
last among the sixteen major states.” A similar situation prevails with respect 
to school attendance? Further, there are sharp rural-urban and gender 
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imbalances in each state, with the exception of Kerala.’ This indicates that 
expansion of education has favoured urban as against rural residents, and 
men as against women. 

A further dimension of gross inequality in the diffusion of education is 
that of ‘social class’. The representation of the dominant strata is 
. disproportionately high at all levels of education and most conspicuously in 
the higher and elite echelons, in urban as well as rural areas. The dominant 
strata constitute the upper and middle class Hindu men and, to a much lesser 
extent, women, who are largely drawn from the higher and middle castes. 
This implies that caste status continues to be indicative of occupational and 
economic status. Evidence of this is available from research conducted in 
several parts of the country.” 

Those who constitute the upper and middle strata in urban areas are 
largely the beneficiaries of uneven capitalist development that ‘has taken 
place in the country. Besides the numerically small but powerful industrial 
owners, they include employees ranging from clerical to managerial staff in 
. the professional, technical, administrative and management services, the 
self-employed in these services, and the owners of small capital. In-the rural 
areas, the dominant proprietary class is that of rich farmers who have gained 
immensely from the development of capitalist agriculture (Bardhan 1984; 
Dandekar 1977). Along with the noncultivating landlords and merchants, the 
rich farmers comprise barely 14 per cent of the rural households but control 
70 to 80 per cent of the total land. The middle peasants control most of the 
remainder. Given this grossly unequal distribution of economic and social 
power it is hardly surprising that these classes are unequal usurpers of 
educational opportunities. 

This is not to say that the lower strata find no place in the educational 
system. Under the impact of massive expansion, those from the humblest 
origins — the agricultural labourers, poor peasants, and urban proletariat 
classes living around the poverty line and drawn from the lowest castes — do 
participate in the school system. They are generally underrepresented, but in 
some specific contexts (e.g., in the metropolitan cities such as Bombay) they 
have even managed a fair representation.° 

_ Yet, it is also equally true that the substantial problems of non-enrolment 
and non-attendance that do exist, mainly afflict the lower classes. Census 
figures for 1981 reveal that around 61 per cent of the population in the 
age-group 5 to 9 years, and 50 per cent in the age group 10 to 14 years, 
currently do not attend school. : On the whole, 56 per cent of children in the 5 
to 14 years age group (the elementary school level) is out-of school. A 
sexwise breakdown reveals that 47 per cent of the boys and 65 per cent of the 
girls in this age group are out of school. Studies have also shown the 
conspicuous backwardness of the Scheduled Castes vis-a-vis the ‘forward’ 
sections of society.’ It has also commonly been seen that the representation 
of women and Scheduled Castes decreases at successively higher levels. ` 
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Thus, the basic problem in the field of education is that of enrolling and 
retaining within the system those segments of the lower strata which have to 
contend with specific constraints arising out of specific structures of social 
inequality. There is, for instance, the double burden for the rural girl child as 
against the boy child. The burden of poverty is borne through hard work on 
farms or elsewhere, and that of partriarchy through relegation to the lesser 
occupations, survival on less food, less clothing and more household work in 
a general atmosphere of subservience, restriction and oppression (Banerjee 
1989). The opportunity costs of educating girls are higher than for boys — 
and together with patriarchal values, they make for a situational finality from 
which the girl child cannot escape. 

At another level, the segregation of the Scheduled Castes, particularly if 
combined with the pernicious element of untouchability, is demonstrative of 
the independent restrictive influence of caste. In such oppressive contexts, 
schooling must remain irrelevant and remote. 

The foregoing is illustrative of how the multiple bases of social 
differentiation are operative in a transient, plural society such as India. More 
importantly, they indicate how in the consideration of unequal opportunities, 
variables such as sex, caste and region are not reducible to, and cannot be 
subsumed under, notions of ‘class’ or ‘stratum’. 


Unequal Provision of Education as a 
Determinant of Unequal Access 

While structural variables fundamentally affect access to education, it is 
important to underscore the ubiquity of unequal educational provision — a 
fact that has been trivialized by the rhetoric of expansion. 

Despite the loud claims to democratization, the spread of educational 
facilities to hitherto underprovided regions — remote, interior regions, areas 
populated by the Scheduled Castes and tribal populations — has proceeded at 
an uneven and halting pace.® Further, state expansion of education has been 
confined largely to the primary level and, to some extent, to the middle level 
of schooling.. The private sector has been mainly responsible for the 
provision of secondary school education as a result of which facilities at this 
level are far from adequate.’ In any case, the expansion of private education 
has largely been motivated by and served vested interests (Baviskar 1980; 
Rosenthal 1977). 

The quality of ‘free’ government facilities will be discussed in a following 
section. . However, it could be hypothesized that quantitative inadequacy acts 
as deterrent to the pursuit of education. It would not be unreasonable to 
assume’ that the existence or non-existence of facilities at the subsequent 
levels would affect an individual’s desire to enroll and complete his/her 
education at the earlier level. Non-ayailability of facilities within the vicinity 
particularly affects potential girl learners. Studies have shown that ‘distance’ 
as a factor is more significant for girls in that parents are unwilling to send 
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their daughters to distant schools for a number of cultural and practical 
reasons." There is also a parental preference for schools meant exclusively 
for girls, as well as with women teachers, of which there is a dearth, 
particularly in rural areas. Girls’ schools constitute only 15 to 20 per cent of 
the total, indicating that most girls study in co-educational schools. It is 
possible that a greater availability of girls’ schools might lead to greater 
enrolment. One could extend this argument to the non-availability of other 
types of institutions to explain the lower participation rates of girls in 
different educational spheres. 


UNEQUAL ATTAINMENT AND THE MEDIATING 
ROLE OF SCHOOLING 


It is unfortunate that there is insufficient amount of specific data on the 
critical issue of inequalities in educational achievement — measured either in 
terms of years of schooling completed or academic performance. Research 
conducted in Western countries shows that home background exerts an 
independent influence on academic achievement, through a range of social 
and socio-psychological factors. These include parental education, parental 
motivation, attitude, aspiration and interest, housing conditions and family 
culture, values and relationships, life-styles and language. 

Research in India has indicated the: impact of culturally deprived 
environments on the intellectual development and, consequently, the 
academic achievement of school children. Psychologists have extensively 
examined the relationship between economic deprivation and the 
development of cognitive and perceptual skills and motivational levels. It has 
been established that the culturally and socially disadvantaged. are ‘inferior’ 
cognitively, motivationally, physically and in terms of personality as a result of 
environments: that are ‘deprived’ with regard to the amount of sensory 
stimulation, variety of sensory stimulation, verbal interactions and 
achiévement orientation. Comparative studies of Brahmin and Scheduled 
Caste children have revealed the superiority of the former in terms of several 
abilities as well as aspiration levels. Culturally, the Brahmin families 
appeared superior, i.e., better educated, more interested and better oriented 
towards the schooling of their wards (Sinha 1982). 

Sharp gender differences in attainment are also evident. There is a far 
greater proportion of dropout and wastage among girls than among boys. As 
in the case of non-enrolment, this trend is more marked among the rural 
poor. Attainment for girls in general is a function of the notion of the 
‘appropriate’ level of education for girls that prevails in the different 
sub-groups." 

There exists little systematic evidence of sex differences in academic 
performance. It suggests that girls’ performance compares quite favourably 
with that of boys’. Indeed, data for urban girls suggests that their 
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performance surpasses that of boys in all subjects at the lower and higher 
levels. However, at the secondary stage, there is a tendency among girls to 
choose the ‘softer and more feminine options. Possibly, both home-and 
school processes are at work in the realization of this stereotyped result 
(Karlekar 1987). . 


Unequal Schools and Unequal Performance 

While one could scarcely dispute the contribution of ‘home factors’ in the 
academic performance of girls or boys, cross-national data has directed 
attention to the school as a significant variable. Studies conducted in several 
developing countries including India have revealed a generally systematic 
pattern: the less developed a society, the less the effect of social status on 
learning and the greater the effect of school-related variables (Farrell 1982). 
This finding assumes significance especially in light of the sharp differences 
in schooling that exist in India. 

Almost everything about the school system in India — its organization, the 
internal structure of individual schools, content and processes of schooling, 
indeed its total ethos -- is structured towards bringing about the unequal 
outcomes that it eventually does. All existing schools can be broadly 
classified into a four-tiered system. The top tier constitutes the elite schools 
which include the exclusive public schools and the unaided private schools. 
The fees are high, rendering them an exclusive preserve of the upper classes. 
The next layer comprises government central schools and ‘good’ quality 
private aided schools. The third tier includes private schools, aided or 
unaided, of average or indifferent quality. Both types cater largely to the 
upper middle, middle, and increasingly the lower middle strata of society. 
Finally, there is a stratum of provincial or regional government/local body 
schools that is meant to cater to the poorer segments. With exceptions, the 
schools in this last category are considered to be ‘inferior’ in quality to the 
private schools. 

Another crucial line of differentiation is the medium of instruction. 
Within each tier the English-medium schools command a higher prestige — 
not necessarily because they offer ‘superior’ education but because of the 
primacy given to English in the higher social circles and its value in the job 
market. 

A number of studies have documented differences in the quality of 
schools.” One of the most vital aspects of polarization in the quality of 
schools is the marked disparity between rural and urban schools, even in 
terms of basic facilities such as black boards and the number of teachers. In 
local body schools there is the chronic problem of political interference in 
schools, where the teacher’s dignity and autonomy are devalued and abused 
by local politicians. Under such circumstances, education can only suffer. 

Studies conducted in the urban and metropolitan areas have documented 
(a) the social class difference in the composition of different types of schools 
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(b) sharp differences in quality in terms of the physical condition of school 
buildings and classrooms, toilets, size of classrooms, quality of laboratories 
and libraries, and organization of co-curricular and extra-curricular activities, 
and (c) the importance accorded to, and competence in, the teaching of 
‘difficult? subjects such as English, Mathematics and Science: Yet, these 
studies do not really convey the intensity of inequalities that exist. For this, 
one has only to turn to newspaper reports of the ‘appalling’ conditions of city 
schools for the poor.” 

A system that is so grossly unequal cannot but function as a central 
agency of inequality and domination. All the same, the dominant ethic of a 
just meritocracy governs and legitimizes the system. Apart from the exclusive 
minority of the totally unaided schools and the central schools whose students 
appear for a separate examination (ICSE and AISSCE, respectively), the vast 
majority of students — whether from aided, government or semi-government . 
schools, English or regional-medium schools — appear for the common’ 
Secondary School Certificate Examination. This phenomenon of mass 
examinations creates a false impression of an open and just competition, 
while the unequal system ensures that the sorting -along class lines remains 
intact (Kumar 1987). 

The issue of whether or not there is a _gender dimension to this 
phenomenon has not been separately investigated. Do parents segregate 
sons and daughters into ‘better’ and ‘worse’ schools by choice? Among the 
middle and upper strata such discrimination is not overtly visible. It is 
possible that among the lower strata financial constraints may favour the 
entry of boys alone to the better schools. 

The significant differences between schools in academic performance 
levels of children is evidence of the role of schools as mediators par excellence 
of social inequality. Studies have indicated that drop-out, wastage and 
stagnation are largely problems of schools catering to the lower strata.” 
Thus, there is a difference in attainment as measured by years of schooling 
completed. 

Levels of academic achievement at all stages of education are lower for 
children from the ‘low strata’ schools as compared to those from ‘high strata’. 
schools. Some studies of the municipal schools in Bombay have vividly 
revealed the appallingly low levels of learning — around 50 per cent of the © 
children score very poorly on the most simple skills and abilities expected of 
them. There are, of course,. intra-school differences in performance. 


` However, the implication of such inequality between schools is far more 


serious for the issue of equity of learning: it begs a question of critical 
importance — how far will these low levels of education take the children 


from disadvantaged homes? Unfortunately, the question has not even been 


seriously or systematically raised by the authorities concerned. l 
The- disadvantaged, however, show a remarkable awareness of the 


` workings of the system. With the administrators of education caught up in 
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achieving targets of enrollment and retention in government schools, without 
a thought to the substance, meaning and outcome of the education imparted, 
we have the phenomenon of many poor parents undergoing great strain.to 
put their children through private schools in the hope that something good 
will come of this education. It appears, however, that theirs is a losing battle 
against money power. There exist today socio-economically powerful groups 
which, in their quest for more wealth and status, can purchase degrees or 
examination papers at a price.” 


Content and Processes of Schooling 
as Mechanisms of Differentiation 

It is intriguing how the entire endeavour to understand differences in 
school attainment has hitherto concentrated on the processes of socialization 
within the home, to the virtual exclusion of what goes on in schools. There is 
now a definite shift of interest. The concern is not merely with school 
‘quality in ferms of facilities and learning achievements with reference to the 
existing curriculum, but the curriculum itself and the internal processes of 
schooling have begun to be questioned. 

Today, this is posed as a central problem — how a society selects, 
classifies, transmits and evaluates educational knowledge, reflecting both the 
distribution of power and principles of social control. The concern is not 
merely with ‘knowledge’ but with the ‘hidden curriculum’ — normative and 
dispositional elements that maintain the ideological hegemony of the 
powerful elements in terms of serving their economic and other interests and 
also giving meaning to learners’ situations. The question then is how and why 
are some social meanings rather than others used in the organization of 
school life (Apple 1979; Bernstein 1973). 

In India, we have only just begun to respond to these questions. Krishna 
Kumar (1983), who points out the large gaps that exist in this crucial area, 
has also made some pioneering efforts to contribute to.it. Focusing on 
dominant meanings and viewpoints reflected in the curriculum as well as the 
actual enactment of it as seen in the teacher-student relationship, his study 
purports to show how the experience of education serves to assist Backward 
Class children to internalize symbols of backward behaviour. Other studies 
have referred to the ‘irrelevance’ of the curriculum as one reason for student 
inability to comprehend what is being taught in the class. 

Some studies have suggested that teacher preconceptions, teacher biases 
and teacher behaviour, subtle or deliberate, conscious or unconscious, 
operate to discriminate. against girls, Scheduled Caste/Tribe children, or 
children from disadvantaged homes. Teachers have been observed to have 
low expectations of girls and a condescending if not downright abusive 
attitude towards poor children from slums. Even if a good relationship with 
the children prevails, teachers do not strive for excellence but for ‘minimum 
level’ performance from poor children.” 
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Two studies need specific mention here. The first showed that Scheduled 
Caste students in a school dominated by caste HIndus not only perceived the 
school climate negatively, but their aspiration levels and academic 
self-concepts were markedly lower than in the Harijan ashram-sponsored 
school (Pande and Tripathi 1982). The second study (Sinha 1982) showed 
that within a ‘superior’ school, the difference between Scheduled and 
non-Scheduled Caste students accentuated with advancing age. Both studies 
indicate that feelings of discrimination, isolation or alienation neutralize me 
impact of better facilities. 

Analyses of the context of text books have portrayed a sexist and middle 
class bias. These works are mainly concerned with showing that schools 
employ and use predominant forms of discourse. Thus, men’s images are 
enhanced at the expense of women’s (Kalia 1979). Also, middle class/caste 
culture is glorified while the culture of the lower classes/castes is negated, 
devalued and demeaned (Acharya 1987). 


Inequality in Occupational Outcomes 

` Several questions can be raised about the relationship between education 
and labour force participation — the extent to which education enhances 
labour participation and productivity, whether it provides orientations 
towards work life, how the educational policy is geared to the economy, etc. 
Since the central concern of this paper is with the reproduction of inequality, 
the question posed here is: to what extent does education contribute to the 
dominant social relations of society along sex, caste and class lines in the 
labour market? - 

The initial years of post-Independent ‘development’ resulted in 
burgeoning employment opportunities in the ‘modern’, particularly the 
public sector. Apart from the technical positions in the industrial sphere, 
there occurred a vast expansion of white collar and professional 
opportunities. The period witnessed large-scale education-linked mobility as 
the level of formal educational qualifications were specified for different. 
levels of jobs. All segments of the population benefited in varying measures, 
including rural youth from traditionally disadvantaged homes, women from 
the middle and upper strata, and the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward 
Classes. The entry of the latter groups was particularly facilitated by the 
policy of compensatory discrimination which allotted reserved seats in higher 
education and government employment. 

Shortly, however, the slow pace of economic growth coupled with 
exploitative development policies created an employment crisis of grave 
proportions. In a context of contrasting economic opportunities and the 
segmentation of labour markets, the role of education was rendered 
ambivalent. Thus, there arose a situation in which individual mobility 
through education occurred in perfect compatibility with the rigidity of 
unequal structures in the face of low rates of aggregate/group mobility. 
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Moreover, given the complete mismatch between the demand and supply of 
labour at nearly all levels of the occupational structure, ascriptive criteria 


came to exercise an independent influence on job selection. Basically, the 


traditional and new elites — urban and rural — remained firmly entrenched in 
the upper echelons. Not only did they consolidate their own positions, but 
have also ‘gained an increasing control over the recruitment to the lower 
echelons (Bardhan 1984). 

While the issue of gender inequality in employment has been intensively: 
researched, the specific issue of the relationship between educational 
attainment and women’s labour force participation has not received due 
attention. Some tentative studies in developing countries suggest that 
increasing levels of education among women do not necessarily improve their 
Opportunities for economic participation. Rural educated women with 
secondary education are displaced from traditional activities without access 
to alternative avenues (Smock 1981). , 

At higher levels, women’s education has facilitated their entry into the 
modern sectors, But even for university graduates, the rates of participation 
differ between the sexes. It is obvious that there is a sex-typing of 
occupations, with women relegated to the lower rungs across and within 
occupational categories. Teaching, nursing and clerical jobs are regarded as 
feminine occupations, and there also occurs a feminization of vocations which 
women take up. Further, there are sex differences in returns to education in 
terms of earnings and prospects for occupational mobility (Krishnaraj 1988; 
Ram 1978; Smock 1981). | 

Similarly, for the Scheduled Castes, education has brought about a 
measure of mobility but a range of constraints hinder their equality and 
integration with the rest of society (Chitnis 1977; Tilak 1979). 

- There are 30,131,000 registered unemployed persons in the country today 
— 50 per cent of whom are educated, including university gradates. 
Graduates of the arts, science and commerce faculties together constitute 
over 85 per cent of the unemployed graduates (Jayaram 1988). These ‘are 
fields in which women, the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes 
are represented in substantial numbers. It has been generally observed that 
unemployment ‘strikes from beneath and it strikes particularly at those at the 
bottom of society’ (Blaugh 1969; Carnoy 1987; Farrell 1982). To an extent, 
this might have been the reason why rural educated youth fell back on 
agriculture. Thus, the already overburdened agricultural economy was forced 
to provide for additional employment — necessarily characterized by low 
productivity and low incomes - fuelling the impoverishment of the 
agricultural labouring classes. For a substantial number, however, the 
‘educated’ status makes them feel ashamed to participate in what they regard 
lowly manual occupations and creates an insatiable desire in them to gain 
entry into the modern, organized sector. | 
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Type of Schooling and Employment 

There is no direct evidence to show that the unemployed are drawn 
largely from inferior schools. However, given the linkage between 
employment and social class, and the social class differences in the type of 
schooling which has been discussed earlier, the mediatory role of schooling in 
occupational placement can be inferred (Neelsen 1983). 

As far as high-prestige occupations are concerned, however, there is a 
clear linkage between the elite schools and elite occupations. The elite 
schools, public schools, central schools and the high quality aided schools 
finction as a channel through which entry is assured to the best colleges and 
prestigious courses and thereon to the top levels in the occupational 
structure. Children entering public schools seek careers in business and the 
professions, especially engineering. They are oriented to occupations of high 
social prestige such as the IAS and the army (De Souza 1974). That they 
succeed in doing so is suggested by data which shows that representation of 
those from elite schools in certain prestigious occupations by far exceeds the | 
representation of these schools in the educational system (Karlekar 1983). 
Studies of students enrolled in professional colleges in cities lend further 
support to this contention (Jayaram 1977; Sharma 1978; Velaskar 1986). 
These studies show that there is an increasing representation of students 
from English-medium private schools. The private institutions also mediate , 
the emergence of new structures of inequality. It has been observed that the 
Scheduled Caste and Other Backward Class students who enter professional 
colleges through reservations are also increasingly drawn from private 
schools (Velaskar 1986). 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


It emerges from the foregoing overview that schooling has brought about 
only a marginal dislocation of traditional. structures of inequality. In the 
process of its expansion, it has created and strengthened new inequalities. 
Thus, the large-scale entry into the education system of sections of the 
population hitherto excluded from it has represented a structural change in 
itself, but not one that has been able to overthrow entrenched structures of 
inequality. 

The education system has functioned as a mediator of class, caste and 
gender inequalities, as summarized in the statements below. It may be noted 
that not all these statements are based on hard data but are inferences drawn 
from on-going research. They are also personal observations on how 
children from different strata and sexes negotiate classroom knowledge 
differentially and how the processes of classroom interaction need 
validations. Thus, schools reproduce inequality through: 

1. the denial of the basic minimum facilities to the disadvantaged and 

dispossessed while actively promoting the expensive and exclusive 
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_ interests of the minority of new and old dominant sections; 

2. a curriculum rooted in ‘technocratic rationality and one which places 
a value on ‘high status’ knowledge such as ‘the hard sciences’ directly 
serves the needs of an emergent, inequitous capitalist economy. The 
curriculum. also suits the capacity nurtured by the upper strata, thus 
giving them a ‘head start’. in education. Mental labour is glorified 
while manual labour is disqualified. 

3. imposition of a ‘dominant’ culture curriculum not only projects the 
knowledge, values, norms, linguistic styles, world-views and meanings 
of the middle and upper classes, but also projects them as being 
intrinsically superior and valuable as compared to the culture of 
subordinated groups. 

4. segregation of children in schools of different quality on the basis of 
class and gender and through providing class, caste and gender 


specific opportunities and experiences within education. Boys from | 


the lower strata are channelled to ‘low status’ knowledge streams and 
activities that will correspond to their anticipated futures. Similarly, 
the myth of female inferiority and ineptitude is perpetuated through 
the division of knowledge into male and female knowledge and the 
systematic propelling of the sexes along these bifurcated Imes. 
Channelling actually takes place at the post-secondary level but 
schools function as preparatory areas. 

- Much more research is needed to assess how inequalities are actually 
realized through the processes of school education. For instance, the 
operation of the ‘hidden curriculum’, through which dominant images are 
accepted, resisted or rejected need to be studied further. It would also be 
important to identify the ‘dominant interests’ in education, how they conflict 
with each other, articulate their interests and produce their hegemony. In 
short, we must know more about the dynamics of the reproduction of 
inequality through education. All these insights should be instructive in the 
formulation and promotion of alternative ideologies and pedagogies. 

Finally, we have seen that the education received by the lower strata and 
women does not necessarily bring rewards in terms of economic returns. On 
the contrary, they experience long periods of unemployment in the ‘reserve 
army of labour’ and become vulnerable to discrimination in terms of work 
and wages. Under these circumstances, educational opportunity, even if truly 
equalized, will not fetch ‘equal’ results. One would do well to always view the 
educational system within the framework of unequal social relations and 


processes. 


NOTES 


r 


1. Fora comprehensive review of this literature see Karabel and Halsey (1977) and Farrell 


(1982). 


2. Apart- from Rajasthan, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 


` Andhra Pradesh and Orissa are the most educationally. backward states. .While 
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10. 
l1. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Maharashtra ranks second to Kerala, it is still way. behind it. Punjab, Gujarat and Tam 
Nadu are the other advanced states. | 

Once again, Kerala ranks first with 80.88 per cent of its population in the 5 to 14 age group 
in school. Bihar ranks last with a corresponding percentage of 32.62.. 

At the all-India level, the rural-urban imbalance in literacy is 27.75 per cent, arid in school 
attendance 26.77 per cent. Gender imbalance in literacy stands at 22.07 per cent and in 
school attendance at 18.18 per cent. Generally, the educationally backward states reveal 
greater imbalances than- the more advanced states (cited in Note 2 above). 

See, for example, studies by Kamat. (1968, 1985) on rural Maharashtra, Acharya’s study of 
Bengal (1987), Tilak’s study of Andhra Pradesh (1979), studies by Jayaram (1977) and 
Kumar (1987), and studies cited in the Third Survey of Research in Education (1978-1983), 
published by the National Council of Educational Research and Training (1986). 

Some recent surveys (unpublished) conducted by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in 
the slums of Bombay in 1989 have shown the virtual absence of non-enrolment. See also 
Di Bona and Singh (1987) and Neelsen (1983). 

See the periodic reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes-and Scheduled Tribes, 
Government of India. Tilak’s study (1979) examined the relationship between educational 
facilities and improved access,of the Scheduled Castes and concluded that there is an 
insignificant relationship between the two. 

See the data in the First to Fourth Surveys of Education in India (1959-1982), published by 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT), New Dethi. 

Private aided/unaided secondary schools account for the major share in the total number 
of secondary schools in most states. Facilities for middle and secondary education are 
particularly poor in the educationally backward states of Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. See the Fourth All India Educational Survey, - 
1979, NCERT, New Delhi. 

See Government of India (1974). The study further revealed marked variations in the 
attitudes to education among different strata. 

For an analysis of the education of girls from poor sections see Government of India 
(1974). See also Karlekar (1987), Mazumdar (1985) and Velaskar (1988). Poverty is a 
predominant factor that governs the drop-out rate among girls. There are marked 
variations in the attitude towards girls’ education between upper and lower pees the 
former displaying a more positive attitude for obvious reasons. 


. Several studies have exposed the poor condition of government and semi-government 


schools in rural areas. See, for instance, studies cited in the Third Suvey of Research in 
Education, 1986, published by the NCERT, New Delhi. See also Chitnis. and Velaskar 
(1988) and Kamat (1968). 

Studies by Britto (1987) and Patel (1983) have extensively documented differences in 
schools catering to different social classes. De Souza (1974) and Singh (1989). have 
analyzed the exclusive character of public schools. See also Chitnis and Velaskar (1988) 
Three examples will suffice: (1) children have to wade through ankle-deep water from 
over-flowing drains to enter a particular school in Bombay. During the monsoon the roof 
leaks and the classrooms are flooded, forcing the children to sit exposed to the risk of short 
circuits; the flooded playground is a breeding ground for disease-carrying bacteria. (2) In 
Pune, a municipal school runs for years together on a budget of Rs.8 per month. Classes 
for four standards (I to IV) are held in a small shed (10 x 30 feet). The roof of the shed 
had fallen off, but the new roof is also in danger of collapsing. (3) The third is an 
unauthorized private school in Bombay where more than 1,000 children listen to their 
teachers under dangerous high-tension electric lines. The school, established through the 
"influence" of the then Education Minister, runs on donations which are illegally collected 
and which have earned quite a fortune for its owners. 


. Britto’s study (1987) showed that of the three Bombay schools selected for investigation, 


the elite and middle class schools did not face the problem of drop-outs, whereas the 
municipal school did. Patel’s study (1983) showed a lower incidence of failure and better 
performance in a non-slum school as compared to a slum school. The Bombay Municipal 
Corporation’ s Study in 1989 of its schools depicts the high rate of wastage and arp Mt at 
the primary stage itself (unpublished data). 

For a review of findings on the alarmingly low levels of educational standards and specific 
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deficiencies in cognitive skills of Indian children from common elementary schools, see 
Kurrien (1983). A series of studies conducted especially to gauge the levels of learning of 
municipal school children revealed „shockingly poor results in concept formation, 
categorization, labelling, reading, ete. See Chitnis and Velaskar (1988) for a summary of 
findings, 

17. The country has witnessed a steady erosion in the substance of learning and a growing 
incidence of misappropriation and fraud. Most disturbing is the fact that examination 
results are being manipulated by the economically and politically influential. In addition, it 
is very easy to bribe those who set the question papers for examinations. 

18. Britto (1987) and Patel (1983) have noted the phenomenon of low teacher expectations of 
the academic performance of the poor. Bernsten (1987) has highlighted some specific 
handicaps encountered by the Backward Class child. 
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IN SEARCH OF ‘RELEVANT’ EDUCATION 


Mala Khullar 


Margaret Mead once cited an instance of how at the end of a lecture on 
primitive education, during which she described the learning of various skills 
by children of the Manus tribe, she was asked by a woman if they had any 
‘vocational training’. This question, according to Mead, ‘epitomized a long 
series of changes which stand between our idea of education and the 
processes by which members of a homogeneous and relatively static primitive 
society transmit their standardized habit patterns to their children’ (1974: 
19). 

Apart from drawing a distinction between education in tribal and other 
cultures, Mead’s remarks, quoted above, bring to our attention the fact that 
educational/learning processes take place outside the formal system as well. 
According to this view, education includes processes that occur. within the 
privacy of family settings or the community as well as in formalized 
educational contexts. Primary socialization, which consists of .knowledge 
transmitted in the homes and in the community is distinct from formal 
education, understood as secondary socialization. Secondary socialization is 


` predicated upon primary socialization. The continuities that obtain between 


the two phases are critical in giving the elements of knowledge acquired 
during the secondary socialization process the accent of reality.’ 

The relationship between formal education and the culture of children’s 
homes has been explored by sociologists of education. But often they have 
paid more attention to formal education and only secondarily looked at 
primary socialization. Local culture and the processes of socialization are 
examined only insofar as they affect formal education (Kumar 1989; . 
Tomlinson 1984; Young 1971). Alternatively, educational knowledge — in 
particular the curriculum ~ is evaluated in terms of its being relevant and/or 
functional’, terms which are not always clearly defined but understood in a 
normative sense. That is, a curriculum is considered suitable or relevant, and 
therefore appropriate, depending on whether it matches, confirms, replicates 
or draws upon the culture of children or adults (Keddie 1971; Kumar 1989; 
Midwinter,cited in Warnock, 1977; Young 1971). Since the issue. of relevance 
in education has been raised in different contexts, 
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I shall discuss its emergence in some of these. This view of relevance 1s 
common to academic statements, policy formulations and the practice of 
education. But relevance is not understood in terms of the aims and 
objectives of an educational message that may often be in contradiction to 
people’s cultural milieu and ‘needs’. While an educational system and its 
goals have to take into account the lives, language and culture of those to be 
educated, it is important to note that education, as a process of secondary 
socialization, has to stand starkly at odds with and criticize the local culture 
and traditions that are transmitted through primary socialization. 

Arguments for culturally derived and culture-specific educational systems 
and knowledge have been put forward by scholars and policy makers. Young 
(1971), for example, assumed a relativist position in maintaining that there is 
nothing philosophically or scientifically superior or of greater educational 
value in what comes to be defined as school knowledge as compared to other 
alternative types of knowledge or thought systems. According to him, 
‘Formal education is based on the assumption that the thought systems 
organized in curricula are in some sense ‘superior’ to the thought systems of 
those who are to be (or have not been) educated’ (Young 1971: 13). That all 
cultures are equally valid and adequate to be organized and included in 
school knowledge is the view propounded by the relativists. This position 
criticizes the view that access to educational opportunity is significant and 
important for class mobility or for understanding — and resolving — the 
problem of educational inequality. This view is defined in terms of the 
concept of relevance, which is akin to familiarity, and has been critically 
analyzed as: 

an approach to educational reform from the direction of sociology of 

knowledge and curriculum which dignifies lower class culture ... and 

which arises from the learners’ own definition of what counts as 
educational knowledge ... If this means anything, it means that those of 

‘low’ social class are to be commended for wanting to hang on to their 

cultural identity (Entwistle 1979: 103). 

Midwinter also discusses the question in terms similar to Young’s in 
arguing against an ‘alien’ education. The desirable opposite would be 
‘relevant’ and ‘scientific’? education. Midwinter suggests a multiplicity of 
curricula, which implies the setting up of many types of schools, each catering 
to the specific needs of local community (Midwinter in Warnock 1977). This 
view has been criticised as being inimical rather than promotional to the goal 
of equality, for it would lead to something akin to apartheid in education. As 
Mary Warnock puts it : 

However much they may grow up happy, having enjoyed school rather 

than hating it; however much they may now understand their own 

community, having studied it rather than the history of the Italian 

Renaissance, still the fact will remain that few of them, if any, will earn as 

much money or wield as much power as their neighbours up the hill, who 


a 
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also studied their culture and community, but whose culture happened to 

be concerned with national rather than local politics, with international 

languages rather than neighbourhood patois (Warnock, 1977: 83). 

The multiple school system catering to ‘relevant’ issues that are based on 
the children’s own community and which are therefore familiar would have 
an emotive aspect as well. This view of cultural relativism, however, does not 
recognize the very real hierarchy in knowledge and education. This is clearly 
brought out by Delpit’s examination of two different points of view in the 
context of American education : of the middle-class liberal educator and the 
poor Black recipients of education. The view of the former is characterised 
as : 

To provide schooling for everyone’s children that reflects liberal, 

middle-class values and aspirations is to ensure the maintenance of the 

status quo, to ensure that the culture of power remains in the hands of 

those who already have it (Delpit 1988: 285). 

Some children already have the ‘cultural capital’ before they come to 
school, to use Apple’s (1979) term. This is similar to Bourdieu’s view and 
his concept of the habitus (Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977)? Therefore, liberal 
educators believe that education must aim to develop children and make 
them autonomous without forcing external and arbitrary standards. As part 
of progressive education, the approaches developed are the ‘process’ method 
of teaching writing, whereby supervision and correction by teachers is kept to 
the minimum. Similarly, the child-centred approach implies minimal 
intervention by teachers and allows children maximum freedom to develop in 
a given environment.’ While this is a reasonable end for people who are 
already participants in the ‘culture of power’, those who do not function 
within that culture want something else ‘to ensure that the school provides 
their children with discourse patterns, interactional styles and spoken and 
written language codes that will allow them success in the larger society’ 
(Delpit 1988:285). 

As an example, the ‘dialect readers’ introduced by White liberal educators 
in the US were seen as a means to ‘prevent the schools from teaching the 
linguistic aspects of the culture of power, thus ‘dooming Black children to a 
permanent outsider caste’. As one Black parent said of her children’s school: 
‘my kids know how to be Black —-you all teach them how to be successful in 
the White man’s world’ (Delpit 1988:285). This is evidently a recognition of 
the existing hierarchy in education and a desire to participate in it. Thereby 
it asks that all students may be enabled to participate in the mainstream of 
American life.” Delpit, however, makes the point that while all children, 
through schooling, have access to the codes of power, ‘to act as if power does 
not exist is to ensure that the power status quo remains the same’. But this 
does not imply teaching students ‘to passively adopt an alternate code’; 
rather, it also teaches them to learn about the arbitrariness of those codes 
and about the power relationships they represent’ (Delpit 1988: 292-93). 
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There exist almost parallel situations in India with regard to access to 
prestige and power through education. A case in point is the scramble for 
admissions to elite schools and the definite advantage to those with an 
English education. Thus, when rural women expressed the desire to educate 
their sons in English schools, they clearly perceive this to be a means of 
access to a higher status or elite culture (Khullar 1989). The mushrooming 
of English medium schools and courses that teach English, such as Rapidex 
- or English-in-one-month courses, are all instances of the rush to acquire the 
culture of power in India. 

These observations are important in understanding several dimensions of 
education, but particular attention is given here to the education of women 
and religious education within the framework of education for equality in 
India. That education must be ‘relevant’ to people’s lives seems a reasonable 
demand on the part of researchers and planners, but I seek to examine its 
implications in the following pages. 


GENDER RELATIVISM IN EDUCATION 


The term ‘relativism’ is used in sociological or anthropological parlance 
in opposition to an absolute or ethnocentric point of view. For example, 
Geertz argues for a relativist framework for understanding cultures so as to 
guard against ethnocentric interpretations (Geertz 1973). Cultures thus need 
to be understood within themselves rather than being measured by an 
external and alien yardstick. 

That cultures of different classes in the same society should also be 
accorded equal dignity is a further elaboration of this position, as briefly 
discussed earlier. By using the term relativism in the context of gender I 
refer to theories and practices that seek to provide a relevant education for 
women, that is, an education which caters to women’s specific needs thereby 
justifying segregated education for women. 

The differentiation of curricula for men/boys and women/girls in India 
was first justified on the grounds that there were great disparities in their 
schooling and education (Hartog Committee 1929). The Report of the 
University Education Commission criticized the existing education system as 
based upon men’s needs which did not in any way make women ‘fit for coping 
with the problems of daily life’ (Government of India 1950). The need to 
prescribe a suitable curriculum for women was emphasized so as to bring 
them at par with men. Furthermore, differences in the roles of women and 
girls, and their intellectual and physical inferiority, were also put forward to 
legitimize the demarcation (Government of India 1959). Concomitantly, 
there were instances of reformist thinking and practice that made no such 
gender distinction in education. The writings and experiments of 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Vivekananda and Gopal Krishna Gokhale are 
some examples (Mazumdar 1989; Mazumdar and Pandey 1988). 


” 
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While the Constitution of India makes no distinction in the objectives of 
education for women and men, it mentions ‘special provisions for women and 
children’. The First Five Year Plan stated the purpose of women’s education 
as no different from that of men’s, but made note of ‘vital differences in the 
way in which this purpose has to be realised’ (Government of India 1955: 
357). Increasing the enrolment of girls in primary education, and expansion 
of secondary and higher level education were the major issues at the time. 

The issue of education for girls was viewed within the framework of a 
‘democratic society by the Secondary Education Commission: ‘differences 
which may lead to variations in the standard of intellectual development 
achieved by boys and girls cannot be envisaged’ (Government of India 1953: 
56). Nonetheless, the question of bringing the education of girls at par with 
that of boys remained, and was addressed to by the National Committee on 
Women’s Education in 1959, It outlined such issues as the widening gap in 
enrolment ; wastage and stagnation at the primary and secondary levels; 
gender differentiated curricula; lack of special educational facilities for adult 
women, and the need to view women’s education as a special problem. 

The subject of differentiated curricula received specific attention from the 
Hansa Mehta Committee on Differentiation of Curricula for Boys and Girls 
in 1962. It saw differentiation as a perpetuation of existing traditions of 
unequal division of labour, leading to corresponding subject divisions, which 
were dubbed ‘unscientific’ (see Government of India 1964). 

While subsequent statements of policy on the subject have varied, the 
intention and practice of demarcating women’s education as a special 
category, distinct from men’s education has often been qualified as making it 
‘relevant’ to their needs. As mentioned earlier, while asserting that the 
objectives of education for men and women were the same, ‘vital differences’ 
in practice were advocated to realize the goal in the first Five- Year Plan. 
The Report of the University Education Commission similarly criticized the 
existing system as based on ‘men’s needs’ which do not make women ‘fit for 
coping with the problems of daily life’ (Government of India 1950). The 
Bhaktavatsalam Committee (Government of India 1965b) sought to create a 
special programme whereby the education of girls was to be emphasized in 
the expansion and improvement of education. In a similar vein, the Kothari 
Commission (Government of India 1966) also recommended more 
determined efforts to close the gap between the education of men and of 
women. While the problems besetting education of women were 
acknowledged, the Commission endorsed the views of the National 
Committee on Women’s Education (Government of India 1959b) and the 
Hansa Mehta Committee (Government of India 1964). In an appraisal of the 
situation of women’s education and literacy, the Committee for the Status of 
Women in India (Government of India 1975) was of the view that education 
has not contributed to the enhancement of the status of women. 

There are several indicators cf the widening gap in the literacy levels of 
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men and women (Pandey 1987), and programmes to remedy this have 
recently been proposed. The scheme of functional literacy for adult women, 
for instance, was launched -on the assumption that such a programme for 
women should ‘endow. them with necessary knowledge and skills to perform 
the functions of a housewife, such as child care, nutrition, health care, home 
economics, etc.’ (Government of India 1982:1). ' | 

What, however, is not quite evident is how (a) the eradication of illiteracy 
among women is to be achieved through such a scheme, and (b) 
constitutionally conferred ‘equal rights and equal opportunities — political, 
social and economic’ — are to be gained by women. While ‘attitudinal 
change’ is one purpose enunciated in an introductory paragraph of the 
document, what is not spelled out is how such a scheme will achieve this. 
What it sets out to achieve is possibly a scheme of skill formation for women 
at a higher technological level, but it cannot be taken. to be a scheme for 
achieving equality (not even in the sphere of education) between men and 
women. It reasserts the existing gender gaps, which may be perpetuated 
through and in education and literacy drives, and marks a return to the view 
that women’s educational needs are distinct from those of men. 

Education as an agent of promoting the status of women has been 
envisaged in several of the policy documents in India. They contain the 
unstated acknowledgement that education of women should endeavour to 
influence all spheres of their lives, not only within the educational system but 
also beyond. The intention is to change the status of women in familial 
contexts as well as in occupational settings outside the home. In practice, 
however, the policy has given rise to a tendency to seclude women and 
subject them to a different and inferior educational process. 

Experiments in women’s education in India have also been based on this 
conception of women’s distinct educational needs. As Mary Warnock puts it, 
‘there is a world of difference between the equal right to education and the 
right to equal education’ (1977:26). It was neither the equal right to education 
nor the right to equal education which originally ushered in women’s 
education in India. It was the need of the day — often stated as the need of 
men to have ‘educated wives’ which inspired efforts to promote women’s 
education. In 19th century Punjab and Bengal, for instance, Western learning 
was introduced through Western institutions. As part of the social and 
educational changes, there emerged the need for women to become the right 
helpmates to their husbands. Whether this was the result of men 
internalizing Victorian attitudes towards women as in Bengal (Karlekar 
1990:14), or of the Arya Samaj movement in Punjab (Kishwar 1986). Women 
had to be educated to enable them to perform supportive wifely roles. 

It is interesting to note that in making out a case for motherhood and 
wifehood as the appropriate and legitimate roles for women, the Vedic 
magazine of the Arya Samaj spoke out against women’s education, claiming 
‘a world of difference between equal rights and same rights’ (cited in Kishwar 
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1986:WS-21). This perception is uncannily similar to that of Warnock’s cited 
earlier, but was meant to justify an opposite end, that is, to state as legitimate 
the different and therefore unequal education to be imparted to women if at 
all. 

To impart an identical education to men and women was perceived as 
threatening to the bastions of male dominance. That similar education or 
work for women and men is seen to be threatening is evident in the 
ideologies and practices of the RSS and the Jamaat-e-Islami, for instance, 
which recognize gender inequality as an article of faith (Mishra 1987). These 
views like those of Arya Samajist educators of the Kanya Mahavidyalaya 
regard women as different from men and as less than equal to them. The 
difference is not innocuous: it implies that women cannot participate in the 
culture of power and hence should not have access to, an education identical 
to that of men. 

Kishwar argues that despite the Arya Samaj experiment to induct women 
and girls into the supportive roles of wives and mothers, the educative 
process nevertheless created the preconditions for alleviating the ‘crippling 
aspects’ of women’s oppression (1986: WS-23). That education, even if it was 
for an adequate performance of supportive wifely roles, did to some extent 
lead to the liberation of women, is acknowledged by Karlekar as well when 
she traces the antecedents of women’s education in 19th century Bengal. 

It has been observed that school education supports the segregation of the 
sexes into unequal domains of knowledge acquisition and reinforces 
traditional gender distinctions. A micro study reveals that knowledge 
transmitted in schools is in harmony with the existing gender distinctions of 
primary socialization (Kapur 1987: chapter 5; Khullar 1989). In the teaching 
and learning of science in the Municipal primary schools in Delhi, boys are 
taught vigyan or science while girls are taught griha vigyan or home science. 
Further, according to a school reader, the purpose of teaching home science 
is ‘to make girls from the beginning interested and good at doing housework’. 
The boys are taught the different uses of science, the domestic sphere being 
only one, while science for the girls mainly focuses on the home and the 
efficient performance of household chores. Thus education in this context 
reaffirms the primary socialization of children whereby values and practices 
of a distinct and unequal sexual division of labour are transmitted. As 
opposed to the rhetoric of education being not relevant and unsuited to 
community needs, bearing no relation to the lives of children, this gender 
relative education is very much in continuity with the division of labour 
practised in the children’s homes. ` 

Studies analyzing textbooks have revealed the persistence of stereotypes 
based on gender roles. A survey of Hindi textbooks produced by the 
NCERT found that the male child not only appeared more frequently in the 
stories but was seen in active roles as compared to his more passive female 
counterpart. The ratio of boy- to girl-centred stories was 21:0, and of the 
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biographical references, 94 out of 110 were of prominent men (Nischol 1976). 
An analysis of thirteen English language texts also revealed a similar bias: 
girl-centred ‘stories were outnumbered by boy-centred stories by eighty-one 
to nine (Nischol 1978). English and Malayalam textbooks used in schools in 
Kerala were also found to be similarly stereotypical and male-dominated, 
representing boys as daring and. assertive and girls as passive and submissive 
(Nischol 1979). These images of boys and girls are broadly in tune with the 
values of primary socialization in India and are part of a certain culture of 
power. 

These values are not only relevant to the lives of Indian children but also 
` do not disturb or contradict the coherence of the-original values of primary 
socialization, whereby girls internalize their inferior positions in familial 
settings. For example, the Muslim girl child in Uttar Pradesh is socialized to 
be submissive and obedient (Bhatty 1988). The gender based division of 
labour is an aspect of the socialization of girls in Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh (Dube 1988: 179-80). Parthasarthi’s study (1988:208) of a leading 
school in Delhi also reveals just how deep rooted is the gender based division 
of work and roles among urban upper and middle class children. The study 
also shows the difficulties encountered in combating these attitudes through 
formal education. 

Gender relativism, as practised in schools and through differentiated 
curricula, reinforces culturally given practices. The existing educational 
systems are based.on the given cultures of power wherein women and girls 
are different, which becomes a clear recognition and justification of their 
inequality.° | 

That educational institutions and knowledge have contributed towards 
strengthening and perpetuating gender inequality cannot be denied but the 
education system is the only institution which can ‘counteract the effect of 
this process’ of reinforcing values that inhere in primary socialization in India 
(Government of India 1975: 282). The prerequisites of literacy and education 
remain basic for women’s equality, not just in a quantitative sense. That is, 
education, its institutions and content have to combat gender relativism 
rather than mirroring and justifying it as being ‘suitable’ for and ‘relevant’ to | 
the needs of women and girls. The definition of relevance here has thus to 
be extended to include a critique of this culturally given ideology and 
practice, if equality between men and women is an ideal to be pursued by 
formal education. 


wo 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: POLICY AND PRACTICE 


Closely linked to the theme of gender differentiation is that of religious 
education. Religion not only condones gender relativism, but perpetuates 
what is understood as communalism —.exclusivism or separation of religious 
communities and dominance of a certain religious group (Kishwar 1986; 
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Mishra 1987; Pandey 1990).. 

Opinions have varied as to whether or not religious instruction should be 
included in the formal education syllabi. Towards the close of the British era 
(between 1944 and 1946), the question of religious education was discussed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education. Moral and spiritual instruction 
in the ‘building of character’ was recognized as important in the final 
resolution of the Board. But the responsibility for this was considered to be 
that of the pupils and not of the school (Government of India 1947:76). The 
next official statement relating to religious education appeared in the 
Constitution of India adopted in 1950. The provision directly relating to the 
subject and to which all subsequent statements allude is contained in Article 
' 28, which states that no religious instruction shall be provided in any 
educational institution wholly maintained by state funds. 

The report of the Radhakrishnan Commission stated that religious 
training cannot be left to the home and community, as ‘communal bigotry, 
intolerance and selfishness may increase’ (Government of India 1950, Vol. I: 
290). The Constitutional provision was interpreted as impelled by the 
multi-religious character of India and the impossibility of providing religious 
instruction in all faiths. The intention was to ban dogmatic and sectarian 
instruction, but not religious instruction. Further comments on Article 28 of 
the Constitution were made by the Mudaliar Commission, which held the 
view that the fact that India was a secular state did not imply that there was 
no place for religion. The imparting of religious education in some schools 
run by denominational agencies was acknowledged by the Commission. 
Nonetheless, it stated that religious instruction in schools would only be 
imparted outside regular school hours and on a voluntary basis (see 
Government of India 1965a: 103). 

In 1959, the Central Board of Education published the Sri Prakasa 
Committee Report which dealt exclusively with religious and moral 
instruction in formal education. It reviewed .the Constitutional provisions 
regarding religious education, as also the resolution of the meetings held by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education between 1944 and 1946. It 
recommended that moral education be made an integral part of the formal 
syllabi. In order to avoid constitutional difficulties, it spoke of ‘moral and 
spiritual values’ in education rather than religious values. According to the 
Report, it was responding to the need to: 

develop some inner discipline and strength of character among our youth 

so that liberty is not debased into licence, that mutual harmonious 

relations are established among men and women of all creeds, and that 
our educational institutions produce young men and women of good and 

sound character — disciplined, responsible and trustworthy, fit citizens of a 

free country (Government of India 1959a: 7-8). 

Specific suggestions were also made for such instruction at all stages of 
education. At the primary stage, suggestions included group singing at 
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morning assembly; inclusion of stories about the lives and teachings of 
prophets, saints and religious leaders as part of the syllabi of language 
teaching; use of audio-visual materials on art and architecture connected with 
the religions of the world to teach geography; setting aside periods for moral 
instruction by relating interesting stories of religious origin and developing 
attitudes of service and true sportsmanship. 

The Report of the Committee on Emotional Integration expressed the 
view that there was a need to promote emotional integration in national life. 
Its recommendations included the necessity to foster mutual appreciation of 
various religions by encouraging research on such topics that would help 
generate greater understanding of different faiths, Although religious 
education is said to have no place in the curricula of schools in a secular 
state, this Report considered that education would be incomplete without an 
appreciation of spiritual values, which could be provided through talks to 
school children on religious unity and the unity of humankind, all of which ` 
could be introduced within the curriculum. The focus of this Report was thus 
not only on religious: values, but values of national integration as well 
(Government of India 1962). 

The Education Commission (Kothari Commission 1964-66) reiterated in. 
its Report the broad proposals of the Sri Prakasa Committee. It pointed out 
a lacuna in the sphere of moral education and enumerated some areas for its 
transmission: the school assembly, the celebration of festivals of different 
religious groups, team games, and social service programmes. This, the 
Report stated, would indicate the values of cooperation, social responsibility 
and discipline. It also explicitly stated: 

There will be natural points of correlation between the moral values 

sought to be inculcated and the teachings of the great religions, All 

religions stress certain fundamental qualities of character, such as honesty 
and truthfulness, consideration for others, reverence for old age, kindness 
to animals, and compassion for the needy and suffering. In the literature 
of every religion, the story or parable figures prominently as a means of 
impressing an ethical value on the followers. The narration of such 
stories by the teachers at the right moment in the programme of moral 
education would be most effective, particularly in lower classes 

(Government of India 1966, Vol. III: 359). 

The 1967 Report of the Committee of Members of Parliament on the 
National Policy of Education put forward the view that ‘moral, social and 
spiritual values’ should be emphasized. The formation of character was held 
to be important in the process of education. Good reading materials; the 
study of social sciences, humanities and the great universal religions; social 
service to communities; and participation in games, sports and hobbies were 
said to be important in the formation of ‘right attitudes and values’ 
(Government of India 1967:6). 

On the importance of including moral — and often clearly religious — 
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instruction there appears to have been a degree of consensus. A subject of 
speculation, it has often been prescribed in writings and speeches of religious 
and social reformers. Dayanand Saraswati (1825-1883), the founder of the 
Arya Samaj, formulated a code of conduct to be incorporated within the 
school and family for the correct education of children. During the 
pre-school years the parents, particularly the mother, were said to be 
responsible for inculcating the ‘right values’. He repeatedly stressed the 
moral aspect of education, recommending virtues of truthfulness, effort and 
asceticism in the life of students (Jordens 1978: 115). In 1880 he published a 
work entitled, Vyavaharbhanu (The Sun of Good Behaviour), a book of 
‘general ethics for children and simple folk which examined the relationship 
between teacher and pupil, husband and wife, parents and ‘children, king and 
subjects and such topics as business ethics and brahmacharya (Jordens 1978: 
245). The Arya Samaj was a reform movement within Hinduism and 
therefore education — moral and/or religious — was located within its 
broader purpose. The DAV Schools, as also the Kanya Mahavidyalayas and 
other schools run in different parts of north India by the Arya Samaj were 
meant to embody these very principles (Salamatullah 1979). Religious 
leaders like Vivekananda and Aurobindo also addressed themselves to the 
national aspects and purposes of education. Aurobindo (1872-1950) spoke of 
nationalism as an ideal and identified it with ‘the essence of religion. To live 
for God, for humanity and for the country was, according to him, the ‘spirit 
of Hinduism which should pervade schools in India (Aurobindo 1924:21). 
Nationalism was defined as a religious end and proposed as an alternative to 
the moral corruption resulting from purely mental instruction imparted 
‘through the English education system (Aurobindo 1924: 15), Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) also spoke of ‘character making’ education as opposed to the - 
transmission of information. He too propagated a national ideal: to have the 
education of the country ‘in our own hands, and it must be on national lives, 
through national methods ...’ (Vivekananda 1964, Vol. III:302). 

For Gandhi (1869-1948) as well, education as a whole was closely linked 
to religion and nationalism. He opposed ‘modern education’, condemning 
the pedagogic ideas imported from Britain and, amongst other things, he saw 
these as producing ‘forgetters of God’ (Gandhi 1953:31). The close 
relationship that he saw between religion and education is evident in his ideas 
about education of the heart, freedom that comes from discipline and 
humility, and purity of personal life. The concept of brahmachari was 
understood as an equivalent term’ for student and ‘searcher after God’ 
(Gandhi 1953: 38). His scheme of basic education or nai talim sought to 

combine manual and literary education, as also the value of non-violence and 
~ the rejection of British imperialism and industrialization.’ 

Value education has in some instances been considered as separate from 
religion. In 1978,-a document prepared under the Chairmanship of Justice 
Tarakunde suggested programmes to bring about educational 
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transformation. It recommended that education should integrate intellectual 
and manual work and emphasize culture, science and technology. 
Furthermore, it recommended that students should be encouraged to be 
patriotic, take pride in their culture heritage, and yet be sensitive to modern 
ideas and values. The necessity of fighting traditional values of casteism, 
communalism, inequality of men and women, and the authoritarian ethos of 
the existing system was also emphasized. It called for the development of 
such values as tolerance, self-restraint, commitment to ‘basic human values’ 
and cooperation (Citizens for Democracy 1978:18, 20-21). 

Thus, the development of national integration, international 
understanding and democratic values was considered of prime importance. 
Character building is yet another desired objective which includes the 
cultivation of qualities such as compassion, endurance, courage, respect for 
others and truthfulness. The teaching of social sciences, as also of language, 
is noted to be important in promoting the values and ideals of humanism, 
secularism, socialism and democracy (NCERT 1975: 24). Apart from the 


various committees and agencies of the government a variety of forums - 


including religious leaders, civil rights groups and activists have periodically 
suggested a variety of educational programmes. These programmes have 
emphasised ‘moral’ education and often consciously played down the 
‘religious’ aspect. Gandhi, while enunciating the principles of basic education 
consciously avoided the teaching of religion. He said: 
We have left out the teaching of religion from the Wardha scheme of 
education because we are afraid that religions as they are taught and 
practised today lead to conflict rather than unity (1951: 47). 
Although there have been efforts to secularize education in India, religion 


‘enters from the back door. Textbooks written by state bodies have been 


noted to be biased in the representation of religions in India. 

In a study of rural Delhi the incorporation of values derived from 
Hinduism in the educational system is examined. First, the children and the 
teachers articulate Hindu beliefs on matters such as life and death and 
vegetarianism in their day to day interaction in the school. Second, these 
values are transmitted through the text books. For example, in textbooks on 
social studies the major Hindu festivals are described. Their origins, 
associated legends and the values they symbolised are also elaborated. The 
text books do accord some space to non-Hindu festivals as well but normative 
interpretations were drawn only from those pertaining to Hindus.® 

In a similar vein, accounts of history in the social studies textbooks laid 
greater emphasis on the Hindu kings of India, making no mention of the 
Muslim rulers, with the exception of Akbar. In recounting the. lives of 
national and regional leaders, the distinction between history and Hindu 
mythology was rather blurred as the stories included those from Hindu epics 


and those of actual personalities significant in the documented history of 


India ie 1989). 


Ya 
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Although the values associated with Hinduism are diverse and varied, 

both teachers and children viewed them as good and desirable only because 
they were derived from Hinduism.’ Hindu values are also seen in opposition 
to what stood for Islam; for example, one textbook came in for criticism by a 
teacher because it began with a lesson on the Taj Mahal (Hamara Desh 
Bharat 1968). For her, it was important for all books to begin with a prayer. 
In fact, all the teachers believed the books are not. adequately religious, that 
is, adequately Hindu. Even an oblique mention of Islam is considered bad 
and the stress on what they termed dharmik (religious) elements inadequate. 
Occasionally, the children respond in similar terms to what they hear or read 
in school. In response to a home science lesson that mentioned 
non-vegetarian food, a Jat child expressed disgust, saying that only Muslims 
and Untouchables eat meat. On another occasion during a discussion of 
Indira Gandhi, the children collectively considered her bad because she was 
partial to the Muslims, and that because of her policy they might one day 
become the slaves of Muslims (Khullar 1989:551). 
_ The Prefaces to all the textbooks stated the fundamental principle on 
which they were based: ‘Our country and its unity (Hamari Dilli 1971; 
Hamara Desh Bharat 1968; and Bharat Aur Sansar 1968). This is evident in 
accounts of the celebration of national festivals and the assertion of national 
unity despite differences; in the coexistence of different religions in India; in 
the equal rights of all to use and contribute to public institutions; and in 
statements of the constitutionally recognized equality of all citizens. 
However, there is here the intermingling of Indian nationalist values and 
Hindu imagery as well, inasmuch as only Hindu kings or leaders are 
mentioned in the struggle for Independence. While some of the morning 
prayers are secular and extoll the values of unity despite the differences of 
religion, still others have an overt Hindu slant: for example, in identification 
of India with Bharat Mata. 

There have been some attempts to foster secularism through education at 
the level of policy and even curriculum formulation in India. This, however, 
remains an area riddled with ambiguity. On the one hand, there are values 
that counter caste and communalism. On the other hand, caste and 
communalism are reasserted and reinforced through knowledge and 
interactional patterns institutionalized in the school (Khullar 1989). 
Textbooks, written by state bodies and used in state-run schools continue, to 
communicate these values.” . 

The assertion of religious dominance nevertheless comes through quite 
clearly as a theme that is internalized by children, both in their homes and 
the school. Some contradictions of this ‘communal’ worldview can be 
gleaned from these school textbooks, which devote several pages to the 
subjects of nationalism, secularism and democracy. The. value of secularism 
is dealt with in a somewhat contradictory manner in these books. While 
some mention is made of the harmonious coexistence of peoples of different 
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religious faiths in India (and there are evident attempts at portraying the 
multi-religious chardcter of India), the dominant normative interpretations 
drawn are from folklore, mythology, or accounts of Hindu kings and leaders 
from India’s past. 


EDUCATION FOR EQUALITY? 


Modern, as opposed to traditional, education has been stated to be both 
the purpose and the goal of the educational system in India. Promotion of 
equality began during the British era when all citizens came to have access to 
educational institutions. The lower and Untouchable castes also gained 
-access to schooling. However, the mere recognition of equality of 
educational opportunity did not suffice as an instrument to combat inequality. 
On the one hand, efforts were made to educate backward communities, while 
on the other hand, the British administrators concentrated on the education 
of the ‘classes’ rather than of the ‘masses’ (Naik 1975). This was done with a 
view to create a class of intermediaries to perform the functions of middle 
level bureaucracy and with the anticipation that a process of downward 
_ filtration of education would occur, leading eventually to automatic education 
of- lower and backward groups as well. That this policy led to a virtual 
neglect of education of the backward sections and to an elitist system of 
education is fairly evident and established in the history of education in India 
(Naik 1975; Naik and Nurullah 1974). In time, a highly inegalitarian system 
of education was created in which the effective demand for education came 
from the educated, articulate and politically powerful upper classes 
concerned with the acquisition of status and power (Myrdal 1970). Entry to 
the elite groups that control status and power in India is to some extent 
dependent on the type of education one receives (Di Bona and Singh 1987). 

The education coveted by most in India is the one that is imparted by 
English-medium schools. This is a clear recognition of the culture of power 
_ that is transmitted through the educational system. Stratification of schools 
in India reflects the persisting inequalities in education imparted to children 
from different socio-economic backgrounds. Perpetuation of these 
inequalities thereby becomes a function of the educational hierarchy in India 
(Di Bona and Singh 1987). 

In Indian nationalist thinking, however, education was viewed as an 
instrument for social change. The recognition of the right of all citizens to 
education was thus enlarged by extending financial support to students by 
providing free education, by measures for enhancing the education of 
women and of the backward sections (Naik 1975; Naik and Nurullah 1974). 

The most significant developments have, however, taken place in higher 
education rather than in primary education or in universalization of 
education and literacy. These policies therefore resulted in the educational 
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system supporting the existing inequalities and creating new ones, rather than 
becoming an instrument for combating them. The system itself gives priority 
to higher education — witness the allocation of substantially more funds to 
higher education — while the private sector dominates the sphere of primary 
and middle education. Schools in India are highly stratified. This concern 
for status is reflected not merely in terms of types of educational institutions 
but also in the perpetuation of inequality within each. For example, in my 
study of rural Delhi it was found that children in the school drawn from 
upper castes and scheduled castes had ample opportunity for non-segregated 
interaction within the school and in the playground. Yet, the observance of 
caste segregation did not cease. Everyone in the school — children, teachers 
and the few other functionaries — were aware of the caste to which each child 
belonged. The school register listed the name of the street or locality to 
which each child belonged, which in turn bore caste names. Further, purity 
and pollution principles informed the relationships between upper caste Jat 
and Brahmin children on the one hand, and those of the low caste Chamars 
and Bhangis on the other. For instance, the latter were not allowed to touch 
the water reserved for teachers. Derogatory terms to refer to children of 
low castes were frequently used. The absence of peer groups cutting across 
caste lines, especially between the upper and the lowest was further evidence 
of this phenomenon (Khullar 1989). 

Criticisms of differentials in education, particularly schooling, in America 
and Britain have focused on the lack of sensitivity of the education system to 
cultures of the deprived and backward. That is, education in these countries 
is seen largely as a middle class enterprise that imposes a set of meanings on 
children of Black or ethnic backgrounds. Their cultures are in fact well 
articulated and therefore should be addressed and incorporated into 
curricula and teaching. 

Thus, the problems of educability are often attributed to education being 
at odds with the local cultures of these groups (Midwinter in Warnock 1977; 
Tomlinson 1984; Young 1971). In a similar vein Kumar has cited the 
instance of a Scheduled Caste boy ‘testifying to his backwardness’ simply 
because the tribal culture to which he belonged was dubbed as backward. 
This one instance constitutes his data on the interaction of caste/tribe in . 
schools that are otherwise middle class. He rejects the analyses of Chitnis, 
Patwardhan and Isaacs as ‘spurious’, emphasizing that the problem of caste 
and backwardness in education could be solved by introducing more 
egalitarian curricula, whereby the middle class emphasis is repsaced by a 
sensitivity to children from different caste and tribal backgrounds (Kumar 
1989: 76). 

These analyses, while making sympathetic overtures to low class, low 
caste and tribal backgrounds and cultures by seeking to dignify and 
incorporate them in educational texts and systems of schooling, ignore the 
existing hierarchy and cultures of power. It is all very well for radical 
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theories of education to criticize English education and/or middle class 
education, but that there is a demand and a craving for it as an avenue for 
upward mobility cannot be denied (Di Bona and Singh 1987). This, in other 
words, is their definition of ‘relevant’ education. That is, education must 
continue and reassert the knowledge and value systems of those to be 
educated. While it is a well-intentioned view in that it seeks to improve upon 
the existing imbalances of inequality, yet the problems are inadequately 
addressed to, in terms of the local cultures of both the powerful and the 
not-so-powerful. If these cultures articulate the means to dominate women, 
a religious community or a class, caste or tribe, should they be incorporated 
in an educational system or in the curricula? Cultures that are based on 
inequalities of gender, assertion of religious dominance, and class, caste or 
tribal differentials have to be viewed in terms of the present-day goals of 
education in India or those of the Indian Constitution. 

These notions of relevance, therefore, work against the principle of 
equality. Secondary socialization through formal education reinforces these 
retrogressive elements of primary socialization rather than combating them. 
That there is a need to counter them cannot be overstated in the present 
context of rising religious fundamentalism and the glorification of retrograde 
and anachronistic practices such as safi. ‘Relevant’ education (that seeks to 
dignify cultures of people who are to be educated), by being rooted in and 
incorporating their ideas, images and conceptions, may thus only replicate 
and perpetuate some of these existing prejudices. These would be in 
consonance with the cultures of people, of which gender inequality is a part, 
but would constitute a step in a retrogressive direction. 


NOTES 


1. Berger and Luckmann (1966) have elaborated this distinction in developing a theory based 
on a phenomenological standpoint. 

2. This latter term has been a recurring theme in India. For example, the Report of the 
Education Commission (1964-1966) spoke of ‘functional literacy’ in the context of the 
problem of drop-outs and wastage in education. Providing functional literacy was 
therefore considered possible through part-time classes with flexible timings to suit the 
local context (Government of India 1966:7.28). Schemes of functional literacy for women 
have also been formulated, for example, the Scheme of Functional Literacy for Adult 
Women (Government of India 1982) and the Mahila Samakhya Programme (Government 
of India 1988). 

_3. Bourdieu argues that schools take the cultural capital, the Aabitus, of the middle class as 
natural and take for granted that all children have had equal access to it, but actually 
favour those who have already acquired the linguistic and social competencies to handle 
middle-class culture. 

4. Both the ‘process’ method of teaching writing and the child-centred approach are supposed 
to be based on free choice and self-direction by children, While these approaches are 
supposed to be liberating, they are problematic in the experience of some teachers and 
researchers. For example, both approaches have been found to legitimize extreme forms 
of masculinity and femininity and to perpetuate violent sexist images (Clark 1989). 

5. It is interesting to note here the similarity of Gramsci’s view of the ‘Fascist’ reforms of the 
Gentile that sought to make education flexible in Italy in the 1920s (Gramsci 1971: 35-36; 
see also Entwistle 1979). 
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6. Difference as inequality is a continuing debate in the study of inequality (see Beteille 1977, 
1980; Dumont 1972), as also among scholars of women’s studies (Chafetz 1988; Wallace 
1989). 

7. The educational systems of the industrialized nations, therefore, were considered by 
Gandhi to be based on violence: in the USSR, the national system was seen as based on 
force and in the USA and Britain as based on wealth obtained through exploitation ` 
(Gandhi 1951: 30). 

8. Three religious stories included in this particular book were on Lava and Kusha, the sons 
of Rama; Krishna; and Siddhartha. Other social studies books and language readers 
included stories from the Ramayana and Mahabharata and were presented as illustrating 
values of Rammrajya, belief and worship of Rama and Krishna as God, or the Dharma 
(duty) of Kshtriyas (Hamari Dilli 1971: 116-19; Hamara Pas Pados 1976: 43-47; Aao 
Padhein aur Seekhein, 1968: 126-34) (see Kapur 1987; Khullar 1989). 

9. Parshuram-Lakshmana Samvad, a poem by Tulsidas in a language reader, was difficult to 
comprehend both for the teachers and children who made extensive use of guide books for 
simpler interpretations. However, it was considered a productive exercise as it was a 
dharmik kavita (religious poem). 

10. These are complex problems that have pervaded the realm of history writing in India and 
have been part of a longstanding debate among historians (Shakir 1976; Thapar 1975; 
Thapar et al. 1969). 
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Book Reviews 


Ajita Chakraborty. 1990. A Social-Psychiatric Field Study of Calcutta. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 200. Rs. 185. 


Understanding mental health from the sociological and cultural viewpoint 
is becoming crucial with the rapid urbanization and industrialization and the 
consequent changes in life styles and social structure. Mental disorders occur 
through a combination and interaction of several biological, psychological 
and social-cultural factors. Mental disorders are also associated with 
demographic factors such as age, sex, economic conditions, education, 
occupation, social class, social mobility, density of habitat, etc. Certain types 
of special groups and families are also predisposed to different types of. 
mental disorders. It is difficult to identify the causative factors, as a large 
number of factors interact to give rise to disorders in predisposed individuals. 
The epidemiology of mental health seeks to ascertain the extent of 
prevalence of the disease and explore the factors in the environment which 
may be causally linked with the disease. This facilitates the identification of 
the vulnerable groups for the objective of preparing plans and programmes 
for the control and prevention of disease. 

This book reports the results of a study carried out in Calcutta and 
surrounding areas based on a rigorous and extensive survey of 2512 families 
and 13,335 individuals. It is claimed that this is the largest urban mental 
health field survey conducted anywhere in the world outside the USA. 

Utilising two specially designed instruments, one the family report 
schedule and the other individual report schedule, and with the help of 
trained investigators, a wealth of data has been collected and people have 
been classified under broad categories of disorders like severe retardation, 
psychoses, epilepsy, mild retardation, severe personality disorder, 
psychoneurosis, possession state, purita mania (Suchi-bai) and memory 
disorders. 

Extensive analysis of the data with reference to the prevalence of various 
disorders in the population and the morbidity estimates have been reported. 
These have been related to demographic factors. The mental health of the 
families and special groups have also been reported. 

It has been claimed that women and those in the older age groups were 
most vulnerable. Economically dependent elderly widows are extremely 
vulnerable as also women in low level occupations. It has been observed that 
at the lower levels of the community, people are more affected, particularly 


“males as far as neurosis and related disorders are concerned. Low levels of 


education are strongly associated with the disorders. Another significant 
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finding is that joint families are better protected than nuclear families with 
the transitional families being the most vulnerable. Unfortunately, 
urbanization, migration, employment problems and housing shortage have 
led to the near extinction of the institution of joint family in India. 

The overall morbidity rate of 109 per thousand population at risk is 
reported to-be the highest in India. This has been attributed to the stressful 
living conditions and other complexities of the urban environment in 
Calcutta. The reasons given for considerable stress experienced by Bengalis 
in Calcutta are unemployment, insecurity, poverty and illness and all these 
have to be seen in the context of the state’s culture, history and economics. 
The partition of the state and the changing social structure have also had a 
deep impact on the people of Calcutta. 

The authors have taken enormous efforts in collecting, collating, coding, 
analysing and presenting the data. At times, one feels lost in the maze of 
tables, missing the wood for the trees. At the same time, this book would be 
a very useful data base, especially for health planners and policy makers. But, 
the author herself has expressed doubt, whether the planners will ever take 
notice of these findings. It is hoped that such valuable studies do not collect 
dust on a library shelf but are used to augment mental health services in the 
country. 


Jaya Indiresan 
National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
New Delhi 


Anand Kumar. 1989, State and Society in India. A Study of the State 
Agenda Making 1917-1977. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers. 


The book aims at understanding the pattern of relations obtaining 
between the state, the power-matrix and political movements in the context 
of modern world system by focusing on the state’s agenda-making in India 
between 1917-1977. The study shows that agenda-making involving such 
processes as legitimation, integration, interest representation and capital 
accumulation was guided by empire-maintenance and state formation in the 
colonial period and nation-building and state maintenance (perhaps 
mistakenly referred to as state formation on page 28) in the post-colonial 
period. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. The first chapter outlines the 
objectives, conceptual framework and concepts used in the study. The 
second chapter discusses the first instance of the state’s agenda-making in 
twentieth century India. The agenda in the period took the of form setting 
up a dyarchic state system. It was shaped by the declining status of Britain in 
the world social system, the low legitimacy of the colonial state and the new 
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found unity of the Indian national movement. The agenda-making after 
independence is discussed in chapters four through six. The first item of 
agenda in this period was shaped in 1955-57 and was concerned with 
economic development, self-reliance, elimination of poverty and 
unemployment. The next item was the ten point programme which emerged 
in 1963-67. This item of agenda was a response to the challenge posed to the 
hegemony of the Congress in the wake of increasing political restlessness in 
the country. The last item of agenda studied concerned the period 1974-77. 
Assuming the form of a twenty point programme, the item had its genesis in 
the political turmoil arising from the confrontation between nation-wide 
anti-corruption movement and the state apparatus and later the legitimation 
crisis. 

The study makes an interesting departure from conventional research in 
Indian sociology. The theme of the study, though central to the problematics 
of political sociology, has hitherto not received adequate attention. Due to 
the nature of the theme, the study also transcends the overwhelming 
tendency towards micro-level studies in sociology. 

With the help of a tight-knit conceptual framework the author coherently 
analyses the relative interplay of various political processes in the state’s 
agenda-making. Students will find the conceptual apparatus fairly useful. 
The theoretical apparatus, however, seems to be too heavy considering the 
conclusion. The conclusion is that agenda-making in harmony with the 
discourse of power promotes centripetal movements while in response to 
anti-government movements and in dissonance with the power discourse it 
promotes centrifugal tendencies and political radicalism. What is even more 
striking is that the conclusion remains unsubstantiated. Not only that, but 
certain observations in the text tend to go against the general conclusion. 
The author, for example, refers to strengthening of centrifugal tendencies 
(page 87) as the aftermath of 1934-37 agenda making which contradicts the 
general conclusion. Many terms such as ‘agenda’ which are central to the 
problematic of the study have gone undefined leading to ambiguity. The 
term ‘agenda’ has two distinct meanings in the book. The first refers to 
adjustment to external pressure in the colonial context. Second connotes an 
instrument of social change. The use of terms such as state formation and 
State maintenance in conjunction with empire-maintenance and 
nation-building respectively remains nebulous. It is not clear whether they 
are defined in terms of legitimacy and integration or refer to manoeuver for 
survival or advantage in relation to other states in the world system. The 
interchangeable use of terms such as state and nation referring to agenda 
leads more to confusion than to clarity. 

The periodization of agenda-making over 1917-1977 (technically it should 
have been 1916-17 as the first phase refers to years 1916-17) raises certain 
problems. What is the raionale for selecting certain phases between 1917-77 
and ignoring the intervening periods between the phases. Such questions 
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cannot be satisfactorily answered on reading the book. 

The book is an outcome of well researched work and is an important 
addition to sociological literature on Indian society and policy. However, the 
author should have been more generous to his readers. The print is small 
which makes for taxing reading. Spelling mistakes are many and there is an 
incomplete sentence on page 19. Moreover, the chapterization spelt out in 
the preface does not tally with the actual chapters in the book. 


Virginius Xaxa 


Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi, Delhi 


Ashis Nandy. 1989. The Tao of Cricket. Viking. Pp. xiv +_ 150. Rs. 50. 


As a former fan(atic) of cricket, I was curious to read a book having so 
intriguing a title as The Tao of Cricket. The book deals primarily with the 
culture of cricket in Britain and India (with occasional references to other 
cricketing countries) and with emphasis on the changes that have come about. 
in cricket during the last hundred years or more. The changes have been 
fundamental in character, particularly in first-class and international cricket, 
so much so that cricket is ceasing to be a game and is becoming a vast, 
‘commercialized and highly competitive entertainment industry. Dr. Nandy 
explores the unarticulated postulates of cricket and their philosophical 
implications. There is also an extremely insightful comparison between 
Indian cricket, popular Indian (masala) films, and politics. Besides these, the 
book contains a splendid digression on Indian astrology which looks at 
astrology as an ancient system of psychological support to human beings in 
' difficult and anxious situations. According to Nandy, astrology has greatly 
gained in popularity among the practitioners of occupations which are 
internally competitive and where the results are often unpredictable. 
Professional cricketers, film stars and other high level film personnel, and 
politicians, all have recourse to astrology. 

But it is only fair to warn the reader that the book does not make for easy 
reading, and I must confess that I only got the hang of Nandy’s argument 
after I had completed my second reading, made copious notes, and read 
through the latter to trace the course of the argument. Even though the book 
is about cricket, and its nature and the radical changes it has undergone in 
recent times, underlying them there is a discussion of the transition from a 
traditional to modern society and culture and the consequences of such 
transition. Nandy does not approve of modernity and modernisation. Central 
to his argument is his conviction that cricket is more than a game, it is what 
psychologists call a ‘projective test’: ‘ ... it reveals more about the players, the - 
consumers and the interpreters of the game than about the intrinsic nature of 
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the game [itself]. Cricket provides the inchoate, open-ended, essentially 
ill-defined stimuli which invite such projection’ (p.2). Paradoxically, cricket is 
more powerful as a projective test in south Asian countries than in England. 

Nandy is convinced, however, that the forces of modernity are hostile to 
the culture of traditional cricket: ‘Finally, I shall argue that the ambience of 
cricket is under attack in the modern world which seeks to make the game 
more scientific, faster, more professional, more obviously thrilling, combative 
and decisive — in other words, to make the game fit in with the world-view of 
our times. Cricket is being turned into a synecdoche at last. Not because 
society is being altered to suit the needs of cricket but because cricket is 
being altered to suit the needs of contemporary consciousness’ (p.3). 

Traditional cricket was shaped significantly by that ‘eminent Victorian’, 
W.G. Grace, who succeeded in making cricket a representative Victorian 
game, through getting it adopted by the public schools. And though Nandy 
does not mention it, the ethos of the public schools in turn made an impact 
on the game: For instance, the emphasis on ‘discipline’, ‘team work’ and 
‘playing for the side’ are all public school virtues which those playing cricket 
are (or were) expected to possess and exhibit. I remember, way back in the 
1930s, fans of Indian cricket bemoaning the absence of these virtues in Indian 
cricketers in contrast to the visiting English teams whose members were 
believed to possess them in ample measure. They not only won matches, but 
pulled their sides out of the defeat by exhibiting the above-mentioned virtues 
when necessary. 

Cricket in Victorian England reflected, underscored and even elaborated 
the stratification that was part of the wider society. The ‘gentlemen’ — 
- amateurs — constituted the higher stratum while the ‘players’ — professionals 
— constituted the lower. This distinction was abolished only in 1962, and 
while it held good, no professional could be appointed as captain of the 
English cricket team: that was a ‘gentleman’s’ privilege. At Lord’s, the 
"Mecca of English cricket, the professionals had to use a separate gate to get 
into grounds and back, and ‘gentlemen’ had to be addressed as ‘sir’ by the 
professionals. The rules governing the play were again hierarchied, the lower 
order rules being the written ones while the higher order rules emanated 
from the overarching value of ‘sportsmanship.’ 

Naturally enough, the amateurs, hailing from the upper strata of society 
(and probably educated at the public schools and Oxbridge) were regarded as 
the proper proponents of sportsmanship, men who knew how to interpret it 
in each context. To play fair was far more important than to win — at least 
that was the ideal or myth. 

. But in the last few decades there has been a shift in cricket from the inner 
(unwritten) norms of sportsmanship to external rules and regulations. The 
letter of the law is being observed often at the expense of its spirit: in 
international test matches where winning seems to be-all, any kind of 
behaviour is alright as long as it does not violate the written rules. 
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Increasingly, spectators see cricket as a consumable commodity and 
cricketers perform professionally to please the crowds, managers, sponsors, 
etc. In international matches nationalism enters in a big way and test 
matches become the moral equivalent of warfare in the modern world. The 
players feel the pressures of nationalism and Nandy quotes Gavaskar to make 
the point that Indian cricketers perform better overseas because of the 
: lowered pressure of nationalism. 

Indian princes took to cricket, in emulation of the British rulers, and 
perhaps also because it offered a way of getting closer to them. (One does 
not know if Ranji’s phenomenal success at the game and his popularity in 
England had any influence with the princes: Nandy is silent on this.) 

The association of the princes (Kshatriyas) with the game further 
enhanced its prestige, and according to Nandy, gradually cricket came to 
endorse as well as identify Kshatriyahood. The princes played cricket in their 
own way, but even more important than their role as players was their role as 
patrons of cricket. As patrons, they gave employment to cricketers many of 
whom were poor and hailed from the lower orders. The latter were the first 
professionals in India, and they included C. K. and C. S. Nayudu, the Hazare 
brothers and Vinoo Mankad. 

However, cricket developed independently in big cities such as Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta. Here, cricket was initially a legitimizer of high social 
status: In Bombay, the Parsis were the first to take to it, and later, among 
Hindus, ‘feudal Gujaratis’ and ‘upper caste Maharashtrians’ did well in 
cricket. In the meanwhile, an alternative tradition had begun to emerge, a 
more indianized version, and Poona was one of its centres. Dhoti and 
chappal-wearing cricketers with pith hats to protect their heads from the 
scorching sun, played matches during week-ends and holidays. It was also in 
Poona that three ‘Untouchable’ brothers, Balu, Shivaram and Vitthal 
achieved prominence through cricket: ‘Balu was a gifted left-arm spinner, 
and his two brothers, Shivaram and Vitthal, were the three best cricketers the 
Hindus then had. Vitthal even became ... the unofficial captain of the Hindus 
between 1923-8. When Balu was leaving Pune to settle down in Bombay, he 
was given a public farewell attended by citizens as illustrious as M G Ranade 
and B G Tilak’ (p. 83). 

The most distinguished name in the building up of the alternative 
tradition in cricket is undoubtedly that of D B Deodhar, a Professor of 
Sanskrit in Poona, who is popularly referred to as the Bhishma of cricket. 
His services to alternative cricket are indeed great but he had to wait till he 
was 99 to be awarded a Padma Bhushan by the Government of India. 

According to Nandy, Indian cricket drew on a small fringe of Indian 
society and only in the 1960s did it throw the doors open to a much wider 
segment. Such a transition resulted from cricket becoming intensely 
competitive, success — and "productivity’-oriented. Those who were 
exceptionally good at the game got jobs in banks and other public sector 
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concerns. The latter and industrial houses took over the role played earlier by 
the princes. International cricket, in particular, paid very well, and to the 
professional, doing well in it became a matter of life and death. 

This gave rise to a desire in both the organizers and the players of cricket, 
to have ‘predictable’ cricket — or rather, in trying to make sure that their side 
won in the crucial matches. The desire for predictable cricket led to two 
kinds of interventions: one which may be called ‘secular" and the other 
‘magical’ (Nandy’s terms). Secular interventions aimed at providing such 
things as better training, ‘neutral’ umpires, scientific coachings, ‘impartial’ 
selection and better incentives. Individual players, however, sought ‘magical’ 
remedies such as going on a pilgrimage, visiting a guru or an astrologer. 

International cricket — indeed all international sport ~ has become 
intensely competitive, and that is a major factor in changing the nature of the 
game. The quality crucial to success in international cricket is the ‘killer 
instinct’. But according to Nandy predictability in cricket ‘through the 
promotion of secular, rational-legal measures face a basic contradiction: ‘We 
have mentioned two modes of intervention to cope with the uncertainties of 
cricket. One is the institutional, involving things like better training: the other 
is psychological, involving traits like competitiveness. Both the modes deny 
the schizoid nature of traditional cricket. They deny that it is a game of © 
chance and skill which has to be played like a game of skill, and they deny 
that it is a game of ‘sporting amateurism’ and ‘dirty professionalism’ which 
was played in the past as if it was an exercise in pure sportsmanship and is 
likely to be played in the future as a course in advanced management or 


strategic studies. It was the refusal to acknowledge and openly legitimize 


these schizoid elements which made cricket simultaneously the 
self-expression of Victorian England and of some aspects of Indian tradition’ 
(p. 94). 
Nandy points out the similarities between cricket, popular films and 
politics, All these are occupations in which chance plays a vital role and 
therefore cricketers, film people and politicians resort to astrology for solace, 
advice and remedial action. Astrology gives the feeling that those who resort 
to it have not lost control over events. Contrary to popular belief, astrology 
does not supplant reason but supplements it. Nandy examines intelligently 
and sympathetically the part astrology plays in the lives of Indians who 
pursue occupations where chance plays a significant role, and also, where 
competition is severe and the stakes are great. 

Nandy argues that excessive competition, high monetary rewards for 


“success in international cricket, the role of promoters of sport and of 


advertising agencies have resulted in sport becoming an entertainment 
industry. He also comments on the negative effects of nationalism on 
international cricket: Among other things, it has resulted in bringing in a 
win-at-any-price ethic in place of sportsmanship, in handing over the game to 
the state on the one hand, and the market on the other, and finally, in the 
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fear of an ethnic style of play. 

On the negative side of the book, there are, in the first place, several — 
too many, in fact — typographical errors. There are also factual errors: there 
was no ‘pentangular’ in 1913 (p. 18), but only the ‘quadrangular’, The 
pentangular came much later in the twenties, with the addition of ‘the Rest’, 
to Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Europeans. I do not buy Nandy’s view that 
bodyline bowling was the expression of the violence and ferocity of the age 
(p. 12). There is a more prosaic explanation: The cricket season of 1930 was 
a disaster for England with Bradman totally dominating the series. The 
powerlessness of English bowlers against the’‘run-getting machine’ and the 
ruthlessness of Australian cricketers led to a widespread desire for revenge 
which resulted in bodyline. Jardine was the avenging angel aided brilliantly 
by Larwood and Voce. 

Nandy’s book is not easy to read and its line of argument difficult to grasp 
«but I have no doubt that it is an important contribution to the sociology of 
sport, a totally neglected field in India. Considering the amount -of money 
and energy which the country spends on sports and athletics, it is high time 
that it becomes a legitimate area of study and research. Astrology plays a 
very important role in the lives of ordinary Indians and is part of the 
traditional: culture of the country. It has to be studied seriously and with 
sympathy. Social scientists should not forget that what is important to the 
people is ipso facto important to them. 

M N Srinivas 


Institute for Social and Economic Change 
Bangalore 


A.R. Desai and S. Devadas Pillai. 1990. Slums and Urbanization. Second 
Edition. Bombay: Popular Prakashan. Pp. 446. Rs.350. 


The first edition of this book came out A 1970 which presented-work on 
the slums conducted by social scientists in the 1960s. It was greatly 
appreciated then; the new edition is also a priced possession (pun intended) 
specially with 14 new chapters added to its original 37 chapters. 

The book covers practically every aspect of the social phenomenon of 
slums. The Operating Section posing the problem contains papers by such 
stalwarts as Charles Abrams, Lewis Mumford and Frederick Engels. . The 
section on the Characteristics and Theories of Slums include contributions of 
E. E. Bergel, Nels Anderson of the Chicago School fame and of Clinard and 
Stokes. This section is an important one for it goes into the question of the 
definition of the social fact of slums which continues to hold attention, both 
theoretical and empirical. 

The book offers- considerable material for a comparative study of the 

slums in U.S.A., Latin America and Asia. Suzanne Hanchett declares that 
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far from the problems of slums being eradicated in the U.S.A, during the 
past thirty years many of the older industrial cities have witnessed 
disintegration of the older residential neighbourhoods thereby perpetuating 
urban poverty. She highlights the isolation of Afro-Americans who remain in 
the cities, from the whites who have moved to the suburbs and confirms the 
persistence of class and racial divides in American cities. 

The writings on Latin American cities refer to the phenomenon of 
‘squatting’. There are vignettes of squatting in Venezuela, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Peru, Chile and Puerto Rico. Perhaps the most compherehensive work on 
squatter settlements has been done in Latin America. This section, could 
have been enhanced by including the works of Lisa Peattie, William Mangin, 
Peter Llyod and David Collier. The section on slums in Asian cities includes 
writings from T.G. Mcgee, Barrington Kaye, Charles Abrams and Clifford 
Geertz. One, however, misses DJ. Dwyer and A.A. Laquian who have both 
contributed commendably to the study of Asian slums. 

The largest section, understandably, is on Indian slums in Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Poona and Chandigarh. Two 
important new pieces in the section are those written by. Devadas Pillai and 
Owen Lynch. Devadas Pillai discusses the two theories of ‘culture of poverty’ 
and ‘marginality’ and dispels some misconceptions about slum dwellers and 
squatters. Owen Lynch’s paper is important in that he studies the political 
mobilization and ethnicity among the Adi-Dravidas in a Bombay slum. He 
points out that a close nexus has developed between politicians and the slums 
which form sizable ‘vote-banks’. Lynch points out five micro processes 
delineated from his study — generative literacy, structural valency, ethnic 
polarization, depersonalization and reinforcement. He also makes a 
significant comment on ethnicity in India which according to him has much to 
offer to the building of a general theory of ethnicity. 

Two new sections that have been added to the book are on the Profile of 
Women in Slums and Struggles of Slum Dwellers. The two pieces on women 
- in Bombay slums by S. S. Jha and Neera Desai are sketchy. The piece de 
resistance the latter section is Manuel Castells’ article on squatters in Latin 
America. He sees squatters’ struggles in a holistic perspective and concludes 
that the urban movement in Latin America is deeply rooted in the structural 
logic of a new multinational capitalism. The traditional alliance of workers 
and peasants must now be broadened to include the so-called ‘urban 
marginal sectors’. And this new alliance needs to be based on a cause 
common to the issues that concern the overwhelming majority of the urban 
society. On India Sandeep Pendse has an illuminating paper in which he 
studies in depth, politics at the national and regional level and its connection 
with a slum in a metropolis. He makes some startling revelations on how 
political processes affect slums and how slums participate in them. 

The last three sections are on urban renewal programmes and other 
remedial measures. In this section a refreshingly forceful piece is Das and - 
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Gonsalves’ paper on Bombay. It lays bare the collusion of the state and big 
business in keeping the shelterless in Bombay in distress when resources are 
very much available with the government to do away with the problem, The 
book is rounded off with a piece by A R Desai which diagnoses the root of 
the urban crisis to the basic norms of capitalist society and the bourgeois 
legal system that have been accepted by the country. The crisis, according to 
him cannot be eased unless land in urban areas is nationalized, private 
enterprise in construction and trade is abolished and public provision of 
goods and services at fixed prices and work for every able-bodied worker are 
provided to the vast majority of non-propertied classes. 

The papers for the book have been chosen with much thought. Though 
many of the papers are dated, the collection still possesses tremendous 
historical value. There is, however, a marked emphasis on the physical 
problems of slum life; the cultural and social aspects have taken a back seat. 
It is, significant that much of the factual information on slums is based on 
surveys; there are only one or two published pieces a notable one being 
Lynch’s, which study slums using anthropological techniques even though 
intensive studies of ghettos and slums conducted outside India are readily 
available. One also misses the views of slum dwellers themselves on their- 
condition. : 

The editors, however, need to be complemented on the fund of 
information from all over the world they provide. The book throws up issues 
and queries which even now could become the focus of research. Its 
relevance is as valid in 1991 as it was in 1970. 


Saraswati Haider 


Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


George Mathew. 1989. Communal Road to a Secular Kerala. New Delhi: 
Concept Publishing Co. Pp.239. Rs.175. 


Viewed from the broader perspective of development theory, this book 
attempts to develop two theses that are particularly relevant to the debate on 
development in contemporary India. The first concerns the question of the 
transformative processes that convert one set of practices and institutions 
into another. This is a ‘modernity of tradition’ theme, one which has again 
come to the forefront of debate. Mathew, through a detailed investigation 
into the pre- and post-independence history of the regions that make up 
contemporary Kerala, puts forward the interesting historical thesis that the 
society has arrived at a secular polity through a deliberate and self-conscious 
process of mobilization of group identities along communal lines. The 
various chapters of his book discuss the origin of community-based 
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movements, communal mobilization and politicization of communities to 
illustrate this. The telos of the communalisation of a society, Mathew shows, 
could also lead to competition, tolerance, expedient compromise, and 
secularism. Is this thesis valid for other regions? What are the factors that 
render it invalid? These are important questions that Mathew’s book 
highlights. This evolutionary thesis, in the case of Kerala, finds parallels in 
the Európe of the seventeenth century when the value of tolerance between 
religious communities emerged only after a period of intense conflict 
between the Catholics and the Protestants. 

This evolutionary theme leads to his second thesis which is also of 
significance to the contemporary debate. It concerns both the social 
conditions and the institutional mechanisms which translate the sociology of 
confrontation into politics of accommodation. These confrontationist 
tendencies are the result of the constitution of identities along communal 
lines, i.e. a process of constituting ‘the other’ in a manner distinct and 
possibly inferior to oneself, a constitution which promotes intolerance since it 
sees the other as being fundamentally flawed because its notions of ‘sacred’ 
and ‘profane’ are at variance with one’s own. 

The life-worlds thus constituted are different and are possibly in 
opposition to each other. Mathew suggests that the institutions of 
competitive politics and development administration serve as the catalysts for 
the formation of a plurality of organizations dedicated to the promotion of 
community interest. This interest ranges from government jobs in the 
colonial administration, to the setting up of private educational institutions, 
the financial support for plantation agriculture through community banks and 
the issue of political representation. The catalogue of Chief Ministers 
illustrates well this struggle for representation. Mathew’s thesis is that 
competitive politics in a society where the different communities are all 
demographically sizeable and are strategically located leads to an expedient 
balancing of interests in the political establishment. Each interest organized 
primarily along communal lines, finds accommodation in the secular polity. 
This tempers the excesses of competitive politics. 

These two theses are the backbone of the book although they do not 
emerge very clearly from the mass of empirical data provided. This is one of 
the drawbacks of the book. The initial theoretical chapter, with its definitions 
and hypotheses, gets buried and somewhat lost in data some of which appear 
insignificant. A little more discrimination in the presentation of evidence 
should have been exercised by the author. The micro-narrative therefore 
‘obscures the macro-narrative. Further, to enable the reader to appreciate 
the emerging pluralism the author should have provided a glossary of 
abbreviations because the discussion is replete with acronyms such as AKCC, 
SNDP, CMS, and the NSS. Another minor lacuna is the absence of a map of 
pre and post-independence Kerala. These are minor irritants in a book that 
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Peter Ronald de Souza 


Department of Politica! Science 
Goa University, Panaji 


Indira J. Parikh and Paulin K. Garg. 1989. Indian Women: An Inner 
Dialogue. New Delhi: Sage Publications, Pp.224. 


In recent years there has been a spate of writings on women. This 
attention is no doubt due to the sudden spurt in interest being evinced by the 
government and the academic community. When one asks how much these 
works have actually done to the status of women, one is bound to be 
disappointed. The authors of this book are also aware of this. 

In the words of the authors this book is an attempt ‘to articulate the 
feelings that women often hold within’ (p. 34). . They trace the varied 
experiences of the Indian woman through the ages. Their main contention is 
that the Indian woman’s role in society has been prescribed by others. Her 
role is stereotyped and allows her little freedom for her to realize herself 
fully. She is vulnerable, bonded to certain role models, exploited and bored. 
She has been compromising with her circumstances for centuries repressing ' 
her innate urge to come out of her seclusion and monotonous existence. It is 
this urge which forms the basis for an inner dialogue which women have been 
conducting among themselves for centuries. 

The book is the outcome of the inner dialogue with about a thousand 
women conducted by the authors in the course of their exploratory 
programmes, workshops and special courses for women. The respondents 
represent women from diverse regions, classes and age groups. It would have 
been useful if the authors had thrown more light on the criteria used to 
select their respondents. | 

The authors make use of five folk stories to explore and explain the role 
models available to women. The rationale for choosing these stories is, 
however, not clear because the selections do not seem to reflect the lives and 
living conditions of majority of Indian women. The chapter entitled Women 
in the Tapestry of History, is again unsatisfactory because of the cursory way 
in which historical references are provided. 

The entire book is devoted to a discussion of the varied situations women 
face in their lives. Examples are drawn from different categories of women 
such as the new middle class women, rural women, the working women and 
the upper class women. The entire focus of attentidn seems to be on the 
trials and tribulations women encounter in different periods of their life. 
Much of what the authors want to say about women is obscured by their 
prose style. One has to struggle hard to get to the central argument in the 
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book. 

The authors could have achieved a better impact if they had provided an. 
ideological framework and firm empirical basis for their pronouncements. 
Books on women can have a better impact if they provide a positive view of 
women’s development instead of highlighting the negative aspects of women’s 
lives. 


R. Indira 


Department of Post Graduate Studies in Sociology 
University of Mysore, Mysore 


Jan Breman. 1989. Taming the Coolie Beast: Plantation Society and the 
Colonial Order in Southeast Asia. Delhi: Oxford University sha Pp xvii + 
323. Rs.175. 


The blurb of this volume describes it as an ‘angry book’ and the title gives 
an inkling as to what this anger may be about. In fact, it is a densely written, 
scholarly account of the conditions under which indentured Chinese (and 
later Javanese) labourers toiled and suffered on tobacco plantations of 
eastern Sumatra from the mid-nineteenth to the early twentieth century. The . 
plantations were owned and managed by the white, mainly Dutch, planters 
and the enterprise represented the gradual ripening of booty capitalism in 
southeast Asia blossoming into a full-fledged rationalized capitalist system. 
Another byline of the blurb describes it as a work of ‘historical anthropology’. 
To the extent that nineteenth century capitalism and colonialism provide the 
frame of the story of the tribulations of plantation coolies such a claim is 
justified. None the less it is important to note that Professor Breman’s main 
source of data is the archival material and therefore the interpretations in the 
book refer to the attitudes, policies and strategies of the planters and the 
government; oral history has not been tapped in the field. In this reviewer’s 
Opinion another study, that by Ann Stoler on Capitalism and Confrontation in 
Sumatra’s Plantation Belt, 1870-1790 (1985) also referred to by Breman 
himself, constitutes the true historical anthropology of the subject at hand. 
This volume, on the other hand, represents a work of historical 
political-economy, more so as the casting of the narrative here is vertical, not 
horizontal. Virtually no comparisons are drawn for the plantation-rich south 
and southeast Asian region as a whole and none whatsoever with the 
- plantation regimes of the New World. However, this lack is more than 
compensated by the pioneering quality of an in-depth rendering of Dutch 
sources into English. 

Having pointed out the true ambience of the book — scholarship not 
‘anger’ and historical political economy not ‘historical anthropology — let me 
deal with the author’s argument and its substantiation. He is able to 
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establish, step-by-step, the creation of a system of labour control by blatantly 
devious means in which coercion and exploitation of the coolies were the key 
features. The hand-in-glove collusion between the capitalists and the colonial 
state machinery was crucial to the task of structuring the system. Right from 
the time when vast stretches of land were appropriated for the European 
planters in exchange of bribes to the native suzerains, to the import, 
settlement, hierarchization and virtual detention of Asian coolies, white 
racism acted as the ideological umbrella for plantation capitalism. Whereas 
one has earlier had analyses of colonial expansion in terms of the 
imperialists’ utilitarian ideology and so on, the nuts and bolts of the 
exploitative system of labour control on Sumatran plantations are here 
definitively hammered down to the workings of racism. And herein lies the 
major sociological achievement of this study. To paraphrase and summarize 
a long and complex argument, the colonial authorities — planters and officials 
— found it indispensable to depict and treat Asian coolies as less than human 
in order to secure a surplus of cheap plantation labour through a system of 
‘labour circulation’. This was the nub of the indenture R and the 
exploitatively martial regime of life on plantations. 

In exposing the above ‘scandal Breman undoubtedly j joins the illustrious 
Rhemrev whose views are discussed at length in the book. But that is the 
populist dimension of his contribution. The term ‘populist’ is here used 
advisedly, for, Breman by producing this account may not be any more 
successful than were his distinguished predecessors in kindling and 
perpetuating public outrage against the inhuman system and its myth 
‘racism’. However, the academic fallout of this study is immense. As a 
superbly documented study of plantation society and the colonial order in a 
region of southeast Asia it provides a seminal lead to the interpretation of the 
plantation phenomenon in general. Students of plantation society have 
always been sensitive to the labour-intensive rather than capital-intensive 
nature of the plantation enterprise. With a study like this, one begins to see 
clearly the far-reaching implications of a cheap labour-intensive capitalist 
enterprise — the mechanisms of control and circulation of labour and 
resistances to them — which sum up the history of a very large mass of 
suffering humanity in colonial south and southeast Asia. 

Once the great promise of this study has been put on record, it will be 
only fitting to raise a few points of detail. Firstly, while it is true that racism 
is reflected in certain collective characteristics being ascribed to the coolies 
by the white planters and officials, one should also look at the strong 
possibility that — had oral traditions been recorded or taken into account — 
the coolies too would have ascribed collective characteristics to the whites. 
Secondly, despite authentic documentation (both written and visual) by 
Breman of the tortures being inflicted on the Chinese coolies, it is ironical 
` that the same coolies do not emerge as ‘live’ culture-bound populations in the 
narrative of the book. There is very little socio-cultural background of the 
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coolies. Thirdly, following on the last point, it is likely that the ‘systems’ 
which the Chinese coolies came from were also highly exploitative. Of 
course, the suggestion here is not that such documentation would absolve the 
colonial exploiters from the charge of unredeemed brutality but only that 
such data would be essential to a comparative analysis of the Sumatran 
plantation labour with, say, Tamil plantation labour in colonial Malaya. In 
the latter case, there is overwhelming evidence that a good proportion of the 
nineteenth century coolie migrants were seeking an asylum from intolerable 
conditions in the Madras Presidency. That in the process they fell from the 
frying pan into the fire is another matter. Fourthly, those of us who have 
known Breman’s earlier work to be marked by analytical richness as well as 
rich data sense a vein of hurry in putting together the present work. I am 
hinting at the lack of even an outline of a theoretical framework. Take, for 
example, the very question of the mediation of capitalism by the state under 
colonial circumstances. Not only historically, but even contemporaneously — 
in ‘neo-colonial’ conditions — Breman himself has written powerfully about 
the collusion between capitalists and the state in rural Gujarat leading to 
exploitation. Isn’t that the very kernel of exploitation in plantation society of 
Sumatra also? In these terms there would be little mystery behind the 
‘scandal’ that the author writes about in this book. And, finally, the anger 
and hurry which seem to have gone in its construction have also made this 
text somewhat turgid in its prose style. j 


Ravindra K. Jain 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


John S. Augustine (ed.). 1989. Strategies for Third World Development. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp 156. Rs.145. 


The book has two concerns: academic and pragmatic, the former 
addressed to conceptual analysis of development and the latter to the search 
for development strategies. Three of the nine articles comprising the book 
are devoted to the conceptual analysis of development. 

In his brief opening article, J. Tinbergen underlines the need to take 
congnizance of the ‘deeper and fuller’ dimensions of development. 
Throughout his analysis, he lays much store by religion as a redeemer of 
development. He finds the Christian national development cooperation 
policies ‘far apart from anything that deserves that name’ and pleads for 
dramatic changes in them in accordance with norms and values espoused by 
‘our religions’. Clearly Tinbergen’s position is more in line with the 
Weberian tradition. Little does he realize, however, that religion has served 
more as an ideology of legitimation of domination than of liberation. 
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Furthermore, at a time when the prevailing development model is already 
being repudiated for its allegedly Christian ethnocentrism, his plea for 
‘dramatic changes’ in political reality in consonance with ‘our religions’ is 
likely to be misconstrued as a design for Christian domination of the 
development vision. A more important question is raised by V.K.Bawa when 
he asks: What kind of development? He does so while reflecting on the 
unwholesome effects of development on environment, particularly the 
bearing of technology and industrialization on it. He pleads for evolving an 
environmentally sound development concept and policy but does not work 
out its contours. 

The most perceptive contribution to the conceptual analysis of 
development is made by Ashis Nandy who explores the subject with great 
subtlety and fine cultural sensibility. Drawing upon the experience of 
modern psychology, he contends: ‘Growth, development and maturity are not 
innocent scientific terms. They too hierarchise states of consciousness and 
forms of living. They too legitimize authority the way some religions and 
myths did, or do, in many traditions’. He views development as ‘part of a 
larger secular theory of salvation’ and: maintains that the only way to- 
demystify it is ‘to go outside the modern worldview’. Carrying his argument 
to its logical conclusion, he advances a brilliant defense of the third world 
‘cultures againsts the onslaught of modernism and development, and in so 
doing presents an- ethnological critique of the ideology of development. 
While all this is commendable, the question, ‘Where do we go from here?’ 
remains. Nandy leaves the reader in the lurch by responding ‘I leave it to 
minds more creative than mine’. 

In terms of its conceptual concerns, thus, the volume presents two 
seemingly contradictory positions; one favouring a definition of development 
which takes care of its ‘deeper and fuller’ dimensions, as envisaged by 
Tinbergen and endorsed by the editor, and the other its antithesis advocated 
by Nandy. Nandy bases his opposition to the conventional notion of 
development on the ground that ‘it further totalises’ and enlarges the scope 
of expert intervention in a person’s or group’s life. It is a pity that the editor 
does not seem to adequately appreciate Nandy’s position. 

` Unconcerned with the conceptual issues, the remaining essays are focused 
on the economic connotation of development and seek to explore strategies 
for third world development, thereby showing a pragmatic concern. Though 
not organized this way by the editor, these papers may be put into three 
categories for the sake of systematic analysis. Two of the papers are- 
addressed to the problems of economic and rural development common to 
developing countries, two to the challenge of sectoral development like 
education and health and state and church. . L.S. Venkataramanan identifies | 
some of the common tasks confronting planners and policy-makers in all 
developing countries and lays stress on policies for optimal growth and 
investment in foodgrain production. K.C. Alexander provides useful capsule 
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accounts of the programmes and strategies of rural development in some 
countries of Africa and South Asia. It conspicuously omits Latin American 
experiments and does not attempt their analytical or comparative appraisal. 

Coming to the so-called social sectors of development, Ratna Ghosh 
vigorously pleads for the increasing use of educational technology by the 
developing countries for accelerating the pace of development. She skillfully 
analyzes its dangers but quotes Hancock on the ways and means to surmount 
them. She confronts the question of appropriate technology but holds that 
some types of high technology may be appropriate under certain 
circumstances. Raising the issue of dependency she notes that ‘the 
knowledge gap created by the lack of modern technology will result in greater _ 
dependency of developing countries’. She asserts that educational technology 
will serve as a leveller of inequalities. If past experience is any guide, 
educational technology, more often than not, seeks to reinforce the existing 
social inequalities rather than reduce them. Concerning the health sector, 
Rajanikant S. Arole and Mabelle R. Arole offer a telling account of the 
strategies for health care based on a case study of the comprehensive Rural 
Health Project at Jamkhed, India. Such success stories are valuable for 
offering some insights, but the crucial issue is that of their replicability. The 
authors do not even pose the issue let alone resolve it. 

As for the agencies of development, Puri focuses-on the state’s role in 
development and projects it as ‘imperative, impressive and extensive’. 
Surprisingly, he ignores the whole debate about the nature of the Indian 
state, its class character and hence limitations as an agent of development. 
Referring to a variety of models and strategies for development, he rightly 
commends the democratic-participative strategy. Ironically, he stops where 
he should have begun; he does not spell out the modalities of the 
‘democratic-participative’ strategy. Assessing the role of church in 
development, John S. Augustine observes that church sponsored 
development prejects ‘follow completely the traditional relief/charity 
syndrome’ and for this reason have failed to transform oppressive social 
structures in India. He champions the cause of ‘extra-institutional Christian 
participation in development’ of which he finds some beginnings made by 
some ‘action groups’. He adds that if Christianity in India is to develop a 
‘truly Indian identity’ it must directly enter into the current socio-political and | 
cultural discourse. Augustine’s observations are no doubt sensible and 
valuable, but these have no basis in the precious little data that he presents. 
Also, his faith in the transformative potential of action groups is problematic. 

On the pragmatic front, the essays contained in the book seem to 
illustrate largely the modernization strategy of development, to the relative 
neglect of radical transformative strategy. Not a single contribution is 
included in the volume on the development strategy followed in Latin 
America, a regrettable omission indeed. 

Overall, the. book is a valuable contribution to the literature on 
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development. It offers critical insights into. the issues that dominated the 
development debate of the last decade. In some ways, it seeks to carry the 
debate forward. 


S.L. Sharma 


Department of Sociology ` 
Punjab University, Chandigarh 


Jobn N. Gray and David J. Mearns (eds.). 1989. Society from the Inside Out: 
Anthropological Perspectives on the South Asian Household. New Delhi: Sage. 
Pp. 263. Rs. 195. 


This book contains seven papers on the South Asian household — three on 
India, two on Nepal, and one each on Sri Lanka and Malaysia’~ and T.N. 
Madan’s Foreword. In their Introduction the editors state that their aim in 
organising this collection was to operationalise an approach which recognised 
that the particular characteristics of the household ‘are not merely 

manifestations of the encompassing society writ small in the domestic 
= domain, and which focuses on the centrifugal implications of domestic 
relations and processes for social domains of a larger scale’ (p.13). Hence 
the title ‘Society from the Inside Out.’ However, only one paper, namely, 
editor Gray’s, has tried to pursue this aim seriously. The book does not have 
unity except that all the papers are focused more or less on the South Asian - 
household. | 
_ The editors’ belief that the work on the South Asian household has so far 
been guided by the ‘outside-in’ approach, is not correct. If the ‘inside-out’ 
approach means that the household domain generates the external domain, it 
is not true at the societal level. It is perhaps applicable to the level of 
individual psychology, but sociologists are not competent to handle it. If the 
‘inside-out’ approach means that there is interaction between the household 
domain and the external domain, this idea has been known since Myer 
Fortes’s work in the 1940s. Incidentally, the present book does not contain a 
single reference to Fortes, although it is in several parts over-concerned with 
who did what first. 

Of the three papers on India, Ursula Sharma’s on ‘Studying the 
Household: Individuation and Values’ is methodological, arguing for studying 
the relationship between the individual and the household, more concretely, 
' between norms and values on the one hand and individual interests and 
economic resources on the other. This is an old idea but Sharma elaborates 
it effectively with the help of recent literature and her own field data from 
Himachal Pradesh. 

The second paper on India, the one by Pauline Kolenda on ‘The Joint 
Family Household in Rural Rajasthan: Ecological, Cultural and 
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Demographic Conditions for its Occurrence’, presents an analysis of three 
kinds of data on the household in rural Rajasthan: (i) the 1961 Census tables 
on household composition, (ii) the 1961 Census monographs on village 
surveys, and (iii) Kolenda’s own fieldwork in a small village in Jaipur district. 
This is a massive exercise and Kolenda has carried it out with her usual 
thoroughness. The result is a significant conclusion: Rajasthan has a higher 
incidence of joint family households than in any other part of India, and this 
incidence is related to its tradition of early marriage. Since early marriage 
leads to possibility of longer co-residence of parents and married sons, this 
correlation when widespread would tend to show itself in larger incidence of 
joint family households.- Kolenda’s exercise thus carries conviction. However, 
it has one major limitation, namely, she uses the term joint family in her own 
restricted sense. 

The third paper on India, the one by Sylvia Vatuk on ‘Household Form 
and Formation: Variability and Social Change among South Indian Muslims’ 
provides a fascinating account of households in an almost completely 
endogamous khandan in a Muslim group of Arabic descent, named Navayat, 
living in Madras and Hyderabad. Its household organization is characterized 
by a high degree of flexibility, variability and changeability of household form 
and membership. Vatuk is at pains to point out why, in understanding her 
material, neither a developmental cycle model, which postulates a pattern of 
repetitive, cyclical alternations of household form is very useful, nor a 
normative approach, in which the form of domestic groups is seen to conform 
to culturally shared ideals about what groupings of persons may appropriately 
live together, is of value. In this khandan, ‘the role of cultural conceptions in 
affecting the composition of households is not so much in the presumption of 
a particular form, but rather in the specification of certain personnel 
requirements for the accomplishments of the central domestic activities of 
the household’ (pp. 129-30). However, in the context of the high value 
attached to maintenance of unity and exclusivity of the khandan, the absence 
of norms of household formation could itself be a norm. It would be 
worthwhile to compare from this point of view, this khandan, with other 
Muslim khandans concerned with unity and exclusivity. I would also suggest 
as I have done elsewhere, that even in the study of the Hindu household it is 
necessary to realize the limitations of the developmental cycle approach. 

Gray’s paper, ‘The Household in Nepal: Social and Experiential Crucible 
of Society’ is, as mentioned above, the only one in the book to pursue the 
‘inside-out’ approach. Unfortunately, however, the exercise does not provide 
encouraging results. The main reason is that it covers only four types of 
dyadic relations in the household, namely, father-son, husband-wife, 
brother-brother, and brother-sister, and ignores mother-son and 
mother-daughter relations. Gray asserts, ‘for men there are two types of 
women in their households — Wife and sister ..." (p. 149). He ignores mother 
and daughter. As regards brother-sister relation he ignores younger 
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sister-elder brother relation. Several other relations in the so-called joint 
household are also ignored. In the absence of any consideration of these 
elementary facts, how can one take seriously Grays grand theoretical 
statements about gender, hierarchy, equality, etc., in the household and about 
the ‘inside-out’ approach? 

Vivienne Kondos provides a sharp account of woman as a right-and-duty- 
bearing person among high castes in Nepal. It is an avowedly political 
discourse on ‘subjection’ of women, so much so that the household is viewed 
as domicile, a political unit. Within this limit, those interested in © 
understanding the position of Hindu women in Nepal as well as in the rest of 
South Asia will find the paper illuminating. 

Dennis McGilvray provides a holistic account of kinship and marriage 
(including the household) among the matrilineal Tamils (Hindus) and Moors. 
(Muslims) in a coastal town in eastern Sri Lanka. It is one more competent 
piece of work reminding us not to overlook the important ethnic and regional 
variations from the dominant patrilineal system — Hindu, Islamic and 
Buddhist — in South Asia. 

Most of David J. Mearns’s paper, ‘Households and Social Identity: 
Domestic Group, Domestic Space and Ritual Contexts amongst Indians in 
Malaysia’, is concerned with relation between culture and space in ‘and 
around the house among the Jaffna Tamil Hindus settled in Peninsular 
Malaysia. The subject is important but Mearn has handled it with thin 
ethnography and a lot of irrelevant and empty theorizing. 

This book thus provides some very valuable papers. For collecting and 
publishing them the editors deserve compliments. 


A. M. Shah 


Department of Sociology 
University of Dethi,Dethi 


J. K. Lele and R. Singh. 1989. Language and Society: Steps Towards an 
Integrated Theory. Leiden: B.J. Brill. Pp. xix + 146. 


In the current climate of linguistics characterized by a habitual 
celebration of alienated analytical techniques, a work which owes intellectual 
allegiance, though cautiously, to such thinkers as Marx, Panini and Chomsky, 
should certainly attract much attention. Though Lele and Singh’s book 
combines seemingly diverse and disparate themes, it is organized in terms of 
a critical assessment of certain political discourses, and an interrogation of 
these and other discourses in the human/social sciences, with a view to 
underline the creative and society — transforming potential and practice of 
the human subject. 

The core of Lele and Singh’s ideas is that ‘language, like labour is as 
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much social and, therefore joyful activity as it is a truth committed and a 
socially responsible expression of self. It is the responsibility of the theory of 
language to reconstruct the history of and potential for that freedom. In such 
a theory, language structure and language use will be a differentiated unity 
and not merely two autonomies of orderliness of competence and anarchy of 
performance, and a theory of discourse a rational reconstruction of the 
actualization of discourse potentials’ (p. 118). 

Imbued with a sound understanding of the dynamics of the Indian society 
and history, Lele and Singh emit the irony that works of Chomsky are 
themselves subject to. The immanent notion of a creativity emphasized by 
Chomsky in his philosophical and political commentaries is often absent in 
his many times refined linguistic analyses. In Cartesian Linguistics (1966), 
while seeking historical and transcontinental antecedents for his generative 
formalism, Chomsky misses the crux of the philosophical content of the 
Port-Royal grammarians. The Cartesian creativity cannot be explicated as 
the creativity of a linguistic automation (i.e. by autonomous syntax) that 
specializes in potentially infinite, rule-based combinatorics, but is an 
assertion of the capacity for generating all possible judgements and 
propositional contents which could maintain or transform the given world of 
discourse (and thus ‘reality’). The Cartesian intent, in this sense, was 
phenomenological and hermeneutic, showing the possibility of ever-new 
synthetic propositional truths, and not of providing infinite sentence-labels 
for a truth that is already there. Descartes’ ‘generativity as-that of Abelard 
who preceded him by five centuries, is that which generates intellection and 
meaning, and in no case be reduced to a system of ‘mental operationalism’ 
that is increasingly evident in Chomsky’s writings. And moreover, it is within 
the domain of mathematical theories that Chomsky considered as his 
unquestionable starting point that his equation of axiomatisation with 
formalisation has come under the severest critique. 

Chomsky extolled Panini’s ‘generative’ virtue in an introductory sentence 
in ‘Aspects ...” (1965). Panini’s own grammar provides clues to interpret 
events and actions in the world, in relation to their subjects and their resul's, 
revealing a much richer semantic content, and hence any attempt. to 
characterize it as a syntax determined by head-governed relations would only 
be a gross distortion. Besides though Chomsky hasn’t explicitly rejected 
Marxism, he is certainly averse to any form of vanguard action resulting from 
historical contingencies, and rather prefers an unfolding of the innate creative 
spirit in yet undefined situations. 

All these are considerations which the book allows us only to glean over. 
The authors’ own concerns are more concrete, spreading across a wide range 
of ‘macro’ sociolinguistic issues between gerontology and food symbolism. 
Particularly arresting is Lele’s account of the popular revolutionary 
consciousness that emerges in the discourse of the Varkaris of Maharashtra. 
These practitioners of a ‘universalisable humanism’ situated outside of all 
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organised political activities, transcend the social scientists convenient 
distinction between tradition and modernity, while constantly challenging the 
oppressive institutions through emphasis on the ‘joy of activity. The Varkari 
practice, Lele and Singh suggest, could well be the model for a third world 
intellectual, for the grass-root thinker. In ‘Language and Literature of Dalits 
and Sants’, the authors highlight how authentic social and political discourses 
maintain perhaps an unconscious intertextual relationship with similar 
tendencies of the past in the same local tradition. 

The details presented in Lele and Singh’s papers set up refreshingly new 
directions for research on aspects of language and literature that pivot social 
dynamics in the Indian context. The horizon of their concerns is a ‘possible 
theory of language and society with liberating practical consequences for the 
creative-revolutionary activities of ‘social-human subjects’ (p. x). The authors 
. observe that these activities are to be found not in rigid disciplines and 
institutions, but in the discourses of everyday social and political life. These 
are arenas of linguistic and intellectual confrontation, since ‘it is.in the nature 
of human activity that old institutions become obstacles to creativity even 
though they may continue to fulfill the interest of the commanders’ (p. x). 
Thus the more spontaneous and hence the more dynamic form of opposition 
to oppression ‘often expresses itself in folk art and literature, in myths, 
fairy-tales, or even in religion and philosophy’ (p. xi). 


Franson D. Manjali 


Centre for Linguistics and English 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Khadija Ansari Gupta (ed.). 1989. Power Elite in India. New Delhi: Vikas 
Publishing House. Pp. xi + 151. Rs. 150. 


The book under review is based on papers presented in a seminar in an 
elite college for women in Delhi in February. 1987. 

Iqbal Narain’s key-note address clarifies the concept of elite and 
identifies certain areas for study as well as the dilemmas that persistently 
crop up. Moonis Raza prefers the Marxist concept of class to the concept of 
elite for a scientific understanding of the power structure. He holds that the 
term elité is descriptive and devoid of causal connections. Sashi Joshi reports 
on the social movements based on progressive nationalist ideology to 
demonstrate the inadequacy of both the concept of elite and the Marxist 
concept of class. 

Urvashi Dhamija randomly reflects upon some features of the elite in 
India. Inderjit Khanna defends the Indian Administrative Service to which he 
belongs. He holds that though the officers belong to middle class families 
and higher castes from urban areas they do not possess elitist attitudes. They 
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are not even well-organised for voicing and protecting their own interests. In 
spite of legal controls, restrictions on their freedom of speech, and political 
interference, they maintain stability and make the system work. 

Usha Khurana’s article, based on a social survey of a convenient sample 
in a textile mill, shows that the managers are recruited on the basis of their 
educational qualifications as well as their family links. There is no 
remarkable social mobility experienced by members of this group: Recent 
changes in organizational size, authority structure and communication 
pattern are, however, producing tensions. Centralized authority, politicised 
workers and direct links between higher officers and selected subordinates, is 
breeding resentment among the middle managers. 

In a well-argued article in flowing prose, M. N. Panini shows that, by and 
large, the industrial entrepreneurs in India tend to promote economic 
monopoly and social conservatism, They get rewards through social 
connections based on kinship, caste, religion, neighbourhood, old school, and 
such other ties. Use of such social networks draw them into intense rivalries 
with each other. Industrial entrepreneurs are neither nationalists nor 
puppets of international capitalism. Aneeta Minocha points out that the 
medical doctors in India are an elite without power. Money-mindedness has 
eroded their traditional image of being noble missionaries. But their interest 
groups are not well-organised, and they cannot effectively influence 
government decisions affecting their interests. 

Kanchan Chopra analyses the long-range consequences of environmental 
degradation which only serves the short-term interests of the elites at the cost 
of the masses. She hopes that the upcoming counter-elite is going to check 
the thoughtless and short-sighted policies of the entrenched economic and 
political elite. 

Imtiaz Ahmed shows that the Muslim masses, unlike their elite, are not 
politicised. After the downfall of the Moghul empire, lower land-owning 
aristocrats collaborated with the British and occupied elite positions. After 
independence, land-based Muslim aristocrats transformed themselves into a - 
middle-class through new education. Old Congressmen like-Maulana Azad, 
won over supporters from amongst the remnants of the Muslim League 
remaining in India. They often acted as oppositional groups to promote the 
segmental interests of Muslims. Emergence of new surrogate secular elite 
belonging to the lower castes is disturbing the landed gentry. Those who are 
not in power networks try to do so by mobilizing support. Power networks 
are based on patron-client relationship for mutual give and take. Some 
individuals accept their surrogate standing and thrive as adjuncts of the 
system. By and large, Muslim politics in India tends to be reactive, 
oppositional, and in a way fundamentalist. 

Veena Dua points out that Brahmins and Rajputs have been gradually 
replaced by the trading castes: Khatri, Arora, Bania (and the Jats) as elites in 
Punjab. 
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S.N. Mishra’s paper on tribal elite shows how in the north-east the elites 
have identified themselves with the masses in their own intérest. In the 
middle region of the country, the elite’s failure-to articulate and safeguard the 
interests of the tribal masses has produced new militant leaders,-resulting in 
the Naxalite movement in Bengal and Andhra. Tribal inferests can hardly be 
achieved without struggle. 

ohini Anjum’s case studies of women social workers in Delhi indicate 
that they are highly placed, upper caste, well-educated, English-speaking, 
smart and fashionable ladies. They seek recognition for themselves. 
Associations for social work help wellplaced women to spread their 
networks of mutual obligations and influence to move up the social ladder. 

- Sushila Kaushik tries to say too much in a few words. She warns against 
compartmentalizing the sources and structures of power, except for analytical 
purposes. She rejects the norm of a pluralistic society in India. She is of the 
opinion that increased prosperity in green revolution areas in the country has 
spread consumerism, and increased disputes. It has made the masses and the 
women more powerless. 

The papers presented in the volume do not fit into a single comprehensive 
theoretical framework. A few contributors have tried’ to connect their work 
with available theories in the field. There are good efforts made to seek a 
compromise between Marxism and empiricism, or between Marx and Weber. 
Welcome efforts, these. 

This is a good book and a welcome addition to the growing literature i in 
the field. Recommended for university and college libraries. 


Jaspal Singh 
Department of Sociology 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 


Krishna Kumar. 1989. Social Character of Lanie New Delhi: Sage 
Publications. Pp. 140. Rs. 125. 


This tiny volume by Kasia Kumar breaks new ground in the sociology of 
education, and is an extremely useful guide. to the theory and practice of 
textual analysis in education. In it he has incorporated four of his studies on 
the ‘inner’ world of education in the exciting, though neglected, tradition of 
symbolic interactionism. ‘Three of them based on an examination of different 
types of educational materials are also exercises in comparative education. 

‘Does education legitimize the established’ patterns of socio-economic 
relationships or is it it supportive of change?’. This crucial question to which 
the book is addressed is sought to be answered through a systematic content 
analysis of the texts which mediate between the teacher and the pupils.’ His 
scrutiny exposes the weaknesses of the conventional techniques of textual. 
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analysis. The two main ways in which he improves upon them are by defining 
in terms of an adequate model ‘the structure of relationships embedded in a 
text’ and relating ‘the symbols used in the text to the actual conditions under 
which that text will be read’ (p. 18). 

The first study compares the prominent ‘symbols of social relationships’ 
used in text-books for children in the age group of 9 to 12 years in India and 
Canada. With reference to the Hindi texts, Kumar notices a dominance of 
the adult male as the agent of school stories. He states that ‘the agenda of 
socialization implicit in education is linked to the symbols of the traditional, 
rather than the prevailing, socio-economic reality. The function of education 
under such an agenda is a conservative one, that of perpetuating a way of life 
outmoded by historical development but not quite obsolete or dead’ (pp. 
54-55). 

The second study explores the impact of the learner’s social background 
on his response to an educational text. Kumar’s observations on a tribal 
boy's experience in a Grade XI history class of a Central School leads him to 
the conclusion that ‘the experience of education, under prevailing curricular 
and instructional norms, can serve to assist.the students who come from 
so-called ‘backward’ backgrounds to internalize symbols of ‘backward’ 
behaviour’ (p. 76). He makes out a case for a change in the concept of 
‘worthwhile knowledge’ entrenched in the educational system and an 
empathetic orientation in the teacher’s interaction with students. 

The third study outlines the ‘mythology’ cohtained in a typical literacy 
‘curriculum and the “image of the illiterate learner" that is projected in the 
programme of adult education. Here, Kumar. also exposes the 
‘pseudo-Freirean’ undertones in the curricula and texts by a case study of a 
major non-formal adult education agency operating in the Third World, 
namely, World Education. The texts of this programme are 
‘pseudo-Freirean’ not because they distort Freire’s ideas, but because their 
co-optation of Freire provides them ‘the symbolic means to serve interests 
that are antithetical to Freire’s aims’ (p. 95). 

In his last study Kumar turns from the printed texts to the televised texts. 
The analysis presented by him deals with a Canadian TV series on the 
problems of development in the Third World countries. 

In the concluding chapter Kumar discusses the relationship between texts 
and values. He contends that the impact of texts cannot be dissociated from 
the conditions under which they are used. He also emphasizes the 
importance of styles of teaching as a powerful influence on the presentation 
of texts to children and their reception by them. He concludes on the 
pessimistic note that as the general style of teaching prevailing in the country 
is a continuation of the traditional dictatorial norms (‘the pedagogic symbol 
of a feudal social order’), the underlying symbolic value ‘will largely override 
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any changes that might be made in educational texts in favour of anti-feudal, 
democratic values’ (p. 130). 


N. Jayaram 


Department of Sociology 
Bangalore University, Bangalore 


K. S. Shukla (ed.) 1987. The Other Side of Development. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications. Rs.175. 


Development has very often been treated as the exclusive domain of 
economists. Though the economic aspect of development has invariably 
occupied a pivotal position, the process of development has had wide 
ramifications involving the re-organisation, modification and innovation of 
existing institutional structures. It has therefore, a direct impact on the 
norms, values and lifestyles of a society. Very little attention has hitherto | 
been paid to the social dimensions of development. While economists are 
mainly concerned with mere economic growth, sociologists see beyond this 
limited view. 

Quite often what may be termed as ‘development’ in terms of improving 
the life styles of one section of society may very well prove to be a source of 
misery to another section. While one segment may be committed and 
involved in ushering in development, another may be indifferent and 
alienated. It is precisely this unexplored and dichotomous aspect of 
development that this volume concentrates upon. The compendium of 
articles by Indian sociologists, has, therefore, been appropriately titled. 

As the editor, Dr. K.S. Shukla rightly points out, planners and policy- 
makers very often enthusiastically choose models for implementing 
development schemes, but discover that the fruits fail to reach the targeted 
groups and percolate to all the sections of society. In a developing nation 
such as India great care has to be taken to circumvent such impediments as 
illiteracy, lack of trained manpower and lack of a common language which 
may hinder developmental programmes. In -such cases the unilateral 
assumption of planners that their policies are being accepted by the 
beneficiaries, may often prove counterproductive. Planners often take up the 
western model of development and apply it in India without critical 
assessment. The result of the blind acceptance of the western model has 
introduced a close nexus between development and deviance. A decay in the 
traditional way of life has led to an emphasis on material acquisition, 
consumerism and self-centeredness among the people. 

The collection of essays have a definite form and pattern, having been 
grouped-under three broad concepts - context, response, and consequence. 
An attempt has been made by each author to provide linkages between these 
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concepts, and as far as possible, to establish interconnections between each 
issue of development. 

This volume has appeared at an appropriate ‘time when the nation is beset 
with a variety of pressures. The views and doubts expressed here need to be 
seriously pondered over, not only by sociologists, but especially by planners 
and ‘policy-makers in order that they may locate the critical factors affecting 
the process-of national development. More particularly, the volume is a plea 
that sociologists be more actively consulted and involved by those in the 
corridors of power. 


Anil G Mudbidri 


Department of Studies in Sociology 
Karnatak University, Dharwad 


Melvin L. Kohn. (ed.). 1989. Cross-national Research in Sociology. American 
Sociological Association Presidential Series. Newbury Park, California: Sage 
Publications. Pp. 424. $39.95. 


The President of the American Sociological Association announces a 
special theme for the Annual Meetings over which he (or she) would preside, 
reflecting his own major research interest and several sessions at the 
convention address the theme. For 1987, Melvin Kohn’s theme was 
‘Cross-national Research in Sociology. Of the papers presented there, 
seventeen made it to this volume and their authors include Americans, 
Europeans (Poles the most numerous among them), and one each from 
Japan, Israel and India, the last by T.K. Oommen. on ethnicity over time in 
the United States and India. The volume presents a set of approaches to . 
enquiry, applied to diverse substantive domains and countries. Its strength 
lies in demonstrating the possibility of posing virtually any issue in relation to 
the variation between societies, availing of the natural experiments happening 
all the time in the laboratory of history. The effort has its pains and hazards, 
and it has its exhilaration too. 

Stefan Nowak, Charles Ragin, and Melvin Kohn, writing on the 
conceptual and methodological grounds for cross-national research, start off 
the volume. Kohn’s broad judgement is reflected in the diversity of 
approaches in the papers: the qualitative and impressionistic as well as the 
minutely quantitative; own fieldwork or surveys as well as secondary analyses 
of others’ surveys or of census-type data; studies of societies as well as of 
areas of scholarship, synchronic and historical studies and one over the very - 
long term; data on two countries or on twenty. The scholar chooses, given | 
one’s questions and the limits of what is feasible. Ragin notes the clustering 
of cross-national studies around two nodes: on a few countries, relying on the 
researchers’ own primary data; and on a much larger number, using others’ 
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data. Both nodes have several studies each in these pages. 

Weber’s own concerns echo sharply through two papers: the nature of 
domination, examined for the socialist societies in eastern Europe (W 
Wesolowski) and the differences between the pre-modern Chinese and 
Japanese, apropos their responses to the West (K Tominaga). Staple issues 
of stratification and mobility engage several studies (Kazimierz Sloczynski, 
Karl Mayer et al., Bryan Roberts, and Treiman and Yip) and Erik Wright et 
al., use the techniques of western sociology to produce a Marxian analysis of 
class formation in the- United States and Sweden, without mentioning the 
scriptures once! Other studies concern educational systems (Artur Meier, 
Margaret Archer), health (Sokolowska and Rychard, Aaron Antonowsky), 
feminist and anti-feminist movements (Janet Chafetz and Anthony Dworkin), 
and an important stab at the classic question: why Europe? (John Meyer). 
Space is short, and I can do no more than report on the last of these papers: 
the question happens to interest me especially. 

In reviewing the large set of studies seeking to explain the exceptionality 
of ‘the historic Western system’, Meyer sees them as arrayed along two axes: 
one axis ranges from the organizational pole (the Church) to the ideological 
one (beliefs associated with one or another phase of Christianity) the other 
stresses the importance of the elements in the first axis at either the elite or 
the mass levels. Meyer suggests, plausibly, that it is misleading to stress any 
one of these axes: ‘A crucial Western property seems to be the 
interpenetration, both organizationally and ideologically, of the same general 
system wide culture’ (p. 407). The medieval Catholic Church ranged. far and 
wide in Europe, and its bank of shared ideas went back to the Greek 
philosophers. By the 400s, the Church was establishing a virtual monopoly 
over the realm of the sacred, giving its symbols and ideas the run of Europe. 
At a time when texts had to be copied manually, the ideology inevitably had 
an elitist tilt; but the scene began shifting in the 1200s with the beginning of 
` active, itinerant preaching by the mendicant orders (Franciscans and 
Dominicans) and the emergence of the printing press two centuries later 
helped make the ideology available throughout the social space: the Lutheran 
uprising published the Bible in the vernacular and, with all its battle cries, 
helped democratize Christianity. 

This is obvious enough. Meyer suggests further that this happened 
probably because ‘Western Christendom evolved, to a distinctive degree, a 
conception of society as a system both bounded from and also linked to a 
natural cosmos and a transcendental one’ (p. 409) — this needs appraisal by 
someone grounded in the long-term history of ideas in Europe ~ an area 
beyond my competence. 

Overall, Kohn’s volume invites us to an important direction for the 
discipline of sociology. Testing one’s ideas on the ground of cross-cultural 
variation requires, however, large resources, especially those of vision, of 
- intellectual drive, and of search for integrity: We in Indian academia have yet 
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Satish Saberwal ` 


Centre for Historical Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


M. Galanter. 1990. Law and Society in Modern India. (edited by R. Dhawan). 
Delhi: Oxford University Press. Pp. c + 329. Rs. 250. 


The pronounced inability of Indian state and society to take the rule of 
law seriously has furnished continuing crises for Indian development. 
Practitioners of politics as well of knowledge have not fully realized the 
cruciality of law for democratic stability and change. Since Indian wisdom is 
usually unheeded (though not only for that reason) this volume by Professor 
Marc Galanter is still welcome; it praves refreshing turning points for 
thought and action. 

Galanter, among a handful of overseas addicts of Indian law, pursues with 
sustained imagination the themes of the emergence of the modern Indian 
legal system, the legal conceptions of Indian social structure and the pursuit 
of equality in the land of hierarchy. He provides a fascinating account of how 
the Indian judiciary has handled over the past four decades the changing legal 
conceptions of caste. He examines the uses of law in its mortal combat with 
beliefs and practices of untouchability. The combat is uneven because there 
are very few organized users of the law: the lack of human rights advocacy for 
the untouchables and of task-specific legal and social activism has virtually 
rendered the Untouchability Offences Act (euphemistically rechristened in 
1976 as the Civil Rights Protection Act) a dead letter. 

Galanter’s analysis of what he calls the ‘aborted restoration’ of Hindu law 
at the time of the adoption of the Hindu Code Bill makes poignant reading 
today. Confronted with a revivalist fervor, the founders of Indian democracy 
sought to reconstruct some aspects of Hinduism, rather than to promote 
them, in a decisive quest for Indian emancipation. But their determined 
refusal to make use of the tradition has also daunted attempts at revival of 
the juridical talent of Indian people; the state sponsored attempts to revive 
nyaya panchayats have resulted in a spectacular failure. All in all these essays 
written at different points of time still make interesting and relevant reading, 
their value much enhanced by Rajeev Dhavan’s introduction bristling with 
insights. 

Galanter’s analysis of Indian secularism is of great contemporary interest. 
A secular state in his opinion, ‘propounds a charter for its religions’. It is for 
the state to decide what aspects of religion are to be accorded ‘recognition, 
support aid encouragement’; what others are ‘the subject of indifference’ and 
what are to be ‘curtailed and proscribed’. Religion in a secular state is not 
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unaffected by constitution and the law. ‘It is, in part, the product’ of the 
constitution and law. Indeed, the Indian constitution presents a mandate to 
the state ‘for active governmental promotion of a transformation of India’s 
religions.’ A most dramatic recent example of constitutional role of the state 
is the 1989 Act prohibiting practices of politics in places of religious worship. 
This Act is a good example of what Galanter calls ‘the mode of limitation’; 
that is, ‘the shaping of religion by promulgating public standards and by 
_ defining the fields in which this secular public standard shall prevail, 
overruling conflicting assertions of religious authorities’. In contrast there 
also exists a mode of intervention; that is, ‘an attempt to grasp the levers of 
religious authority and to reformulate the religious tradition from within, as it 
were.’ An example of intervention is provided by temple-entry legislation 
and the constitutional assault on the practice of untouchability. 

Galanter notes the particular role of judiciary which has to articulate 
‘Hinduism as a whole’ in the absence of-a ‘credible spokesman’. He 
attributes this absence necessarily generated by the ‘sprawling, disjointed, 
and unorganized character of Hinduism and the parochialism of its 
spokesman’ which disqualifies ‘it from a right to self-definition’. 

Galanter articulates his anxiety concerning the interventionist role of the 
state and adjudication. He queries whether judicial intervention assists ‘in 
making Hinduism unified and organized’ and whether government measures 
‘may succeed in precipitating a unified structure of Hinduism’. These 
anxieties, if justified, should alert critics of the current discourse concerning 
activist judicial intervention in the Ramjanambhoomi-Babri Masjid issue. If 
Galanter’s insight is correct, avoidance of such intervention may appear 
justified. On the other hand no author may expect national sanity and 
integrity to be endangered in an attempt to validate a professional insight. 

In any case, to the extent a secular state ‘propounds a charter for its 
religions’ it necessarily provides dynamics for religion as politics and politics 
as religion. Politics as religion elevates ‘secularism’ as a civic religion with 
the constitution as its holy book and with democratic citizens as its 
congregation; religion as politics strives to use liberal democratic politics as a 
vehicle for propagation and rediscovery of great religious traditions. India 
today witnesses a tragic but profoundly significant struggle between the civic 
religion of the constitution and religious religion of ancient traditions. 

Of equally contemporaneous interest is Galanter’s analysis of the ‘costly 
success’ of India’s reservation policies for the backward classes. Galanter is 
of course categorical in his opinion that India’s compensatory discrimination 
policies are not to be judged only for their ‘instrumental qualities’: through it 
‘Indians tell themselves what kind of people they are and what kind of 
nation’. The dilemmas of reservation policy are dilemmas of ‘shared destiny’ 
in which advantaged and disadvantaged "are indissolubly bound: f one 
. another’, The as yet untheorized discourse of violent Mandal protest has 
obviously missed this crucial message. 
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_The discourse can benefit much from Galanter’s scheme of cost-benefit 
analysis of OBC reservations (pp 188-189). If reservational equality provides 
on the one hand redistribution, representation, integration, mobilization and 
stimulation for the OBC, it also carries parallel costs of diversion, 
misrepresentation, alienation, enervation and sedation. On the whole, 
Galanter maintains that ‘the gross effect’ of litigation has been to curtail and 
confine excessive reservations. The high-use states have themselves not been 
cogent as policy articulators. This suggests either that reservation policies for 
OBCs have been merely populist gestures or there is an overall judicial bias. 
The last alternative, is besides being contumacious, is not borne out even by 
Galanter’s careful study. If so, the rank populist nature of announcement of 
policies without any backup forensic efforts suggests an excess of symbolic 
politics in the construction of preferences for the backward classes. Those 
who believe in effective justice for the OBCs must combat this symbolic 
politics in the light of the past four decades of experience, and particularly at 
this stage of the consideration of the constitutional validity of the Mandal 
Commission implementation currently before the Supreme Court of India. 
The heavy burden of articulating the constitutional basis for sustaining the 
partial implementation of the Commission reports stands aggravated because 
the Union Government has failed so far to provide any operative policy for 
the announced reservations. All that has been announced is a date with 
effect from which reservations will come into force (August 7) and a 
percentage quota (27 per cent). But an operative policy must necessarily 
specify a whole host of other policy details. The list of the backward classes 
who will benefit from the so-called implementation of the Mandal 
Commission is still to be prepared. The question of applicability of the carry 
forward rule of cost-benefit analysis is of course not a perfect answer to 
dilemmas of public choice; there is indeed no perfect answer. But it is:a 
useful method of classifying choices and evaluating these. Galanter’s analysis 
offers a distinctive way of organizing national discourse on law, power and 
justice in the Mandal context. 

Galanter also presents an important archive of judicial performance. For 
the period 1950 to 1977, out of 81 cases contesting reservation programmes, 
54 were initiated by non-beneficiaries. Of the 42 education cases, 41 
concerned reservations in medical and engineering colleges in 11 states. 
Virtually all of them raised matters pertaining to reservations for OBCs, not 
for SC/ST. Of the 27 Government employment cases, 19 were concerned 
with reservations in promotion. Very few cases have been filed by the 
beneficiaries; and situations where the Central Government Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes Employees Welfare Association or statewide Association 
of Backward Classes displayed initiative to protect preferences can be 
counted on one’s fingertips. This ‘paucity’ of litigation by the beneficiaries of 
preferences is attributable to the lack of both resources and effective legal 
services, and the absence of litigational ‘models of success’. Galanter insists 
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that ‘beneficiaries of compensatory discrimination’ have been at a 
disadvantage in the development of the law; the other competitors have 
occupied strategic heights in the litigation battle. His suggestion that the 
Supreme Court discourse on backward classes policy has been ‘strongly 
affected’ by the vagaries of Karnataka reservations promotional quota is wide 
open. There is further, no clarity as yet on why some services will be 
included or excluded, and for what justifiable reasons. Income or assets 
ownership .cut-off point for availing the preference in sight is also not 
sensible. We do not know if reservations are perennial or time bound. No 
attention has been paid as yet to states and regions which have not developed 
well-worked out classifications of OBCs. All in all, what is now before the 
Supreme Court is a pale shadow of a policy designed to substantially 
ameliorate the plight of the OBCs through the instrumentality of the 
reservation in federal services. In such a configuration, if the Supreme Court 
finds itself unable to adjudicate in favour of the preferential policy, can this 
be attributed to any alleged class bias in the apex judiciary? Or, would it be 
more correct to say that the State did not have either the administrative or 
political will to sustain its engagement with social justice for the backward 
classes of India? Tentative answers to these questions will soon emerge. But 
the quality and the justice of these answers, must unfortunately remain 
dependent on the wayward formulation of operative policies which has now 
reached epidemic proportions. Professor Galanter’s gallant analysis of 
India’s preferential policies offers valuable starting points for a critical . 
discourse on reservational equality. 


Upendra Baxi* 


l Professor of Law 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi,Delhi 


Nikolai Genov (ed.). 1989. National Traditions in Sociology. London: Sage 
Publications. Pp. vii + 248. 


There are two types of -hypenated sociologies, one which relates to 
sociology of substantive themes (e.g., sociology of family) and the other 
which deals with particular space-time chunks (e.g., sociology in 19th century 
France). The book under review belongs to the latter category being a 
collection of thirteen papers relating to twelve ‘nations’, one being an 
introductory essay by the editor. 

Three papers discuss sociology in western Europe — France, Germany — 
and Britain + the locale in which sociology originated. (Incidentally one 
misses Italy here.) Being published in 1989 it is understandable that there 
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are two papers on Germany, one on German Democratic Republic and , 
another on Federal Republic of Germany. This incidentally unfolds two 
problems. First, the sense in which the term ‘nation’ is used in contemporary 
social science; perhaps the term state-society would have been less 
ambiguous. Thus the title, Sociological Traditions in State Societies, would 
have been more appropriate. Second is the flimsiness of state-societies as 
units of sociological analyses. But these problems need not detain us here. 

It is instructive to note that: (a) in France sociology ‘.. still remains 
institutionally and academically marginalised’ (Drouard, p. 78); (b) that "The 
greatest and probably the only really serious problem facing present-day 
West German sociology is that the professional prospects for graduates are 
extremely poor (Weiss, p. 113) and (c) that the first chair in sociology in 
Britain was established only in 1907 (in London School of Economics) that 
being the only chair till 1945 (Albrow, p. 194) and that the British 
Sociological Association was established as late as 1951 (Albrow, p. 203). In 
contrast, the facts that the first department of sociology in the United States 
was established as early as 1892 in Chicago (Turner, p. 21) and ‘the lack of 
" direct influence’ on United States sociology from Europe (Turner, p. 222) are. 
interesting. m 

One’s curiosity is further whetted because, ‘For their training, young 
French sociologists still felt compelled to go to the United States, which was 
the only country where they felt sociology existed’ (Drouard, p. 70) and ‘... 
that the West German sociology has been very strongly influenced by United 
States Sociology, particularly in the first two decades after the war’ (Weiss, p. 
102). Clearly, the case of sociology seems to be one of reverse colonization; 
the colony becoming the centre! 

Admittedly, the United States sociology is the most dominant of all 
‘national’ sociologies in the world today. I am prone to think that it is 
precisely the pluralism of the United States sociology, occasioned by the 
confluence of and interaction between a wide variety of traditions — academic 
and cultural — which caused it. This observation gets affirmation when one 
notes that, ‘The intensive study of Australia’s large post-war migration and 
the gradual incorporation of Aborigines as social and political actors in 
Australian Society...’ is providing new leads which ‘earlier historical and 
sociological accounts of the society seemed disinclined to recognize’ 
(Austin-Broos, p. 31). Similarly, Canadian Sociology in the 1980s is no more 
practiced by a handful of white, ‘male, Christian sociologists and hence is 
vibrant (Millett. p. 53). Indeed the variety of social situations and the 
plurality of practitioners make the spice of sociology. 

Apparently, the above reasoning gets into difficulty when one compares 
sociology in Soviet Union or India (which are also multi-cultural entities as 
the United States) with sociology in United States. Two points may be noted 
here. First existence of a multi-cultural situation does not automatically 
produce a pluralistic sociology. There is a Soviet sociology but no Georgian 
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sociology; there is an Indian sociology but no Andhra sociology. Second, 
importance of a democratic polity which respects freedom of expression as a 
pre-requisite to the flowering of sociology is self-evident. Sociology in Soviet 
Union (Ivanov and Osipov, pp. 167-193), German Democratic Republic 
(Weidig, pp. 81-99) and Hungary (Kulcsar, pp. 118-134) had to be practiced 
within the over-arching framework of Marxist-Leninist sociology leaving 
limited possibility for national traditions to be incorporated. Further, the 
impact of the external pattern (read Soviet) was inevitable and the mandate 
was to use sociology to build the Soviet model of society (see Kulcsar, pp. 
118-119) in East European countries. Admittedly, sociology could not 
nurture the different national traditions and the national traditions could not 
nourish sociology to an expected measure. 

The above proposition stands vindicated when we note that such 
blockages exist not only in one-party systems that uphold unilinear 
state-ideologies but in all societies where state intervenes in the practice of 
sociology. Writing about sociology in Colombia, one of the Latin American 
- States, Catano and Restrepo write: ‘The history of-sociology in Colombia is 
simultaneously the history ofits relations with the state’ (p. 55) and the 
perception of the state regarding sociology and hence sociology’s fortune 
varied overtime (p. 56). 

Notwithstanding the importance of state ideology in the development of 
sociology, ‘... each nation ultimately develops its own intellectual tradition for 
a particular discipline’ (Akiwowo, p. 151). And this specificity is not confined 
to the subject matter alone but also encapsulates theory and methodology 
according to Akiwowo. But, while endorsing the specificity of a national 
tradition in Indian sociology, Mukherjee (pp. 135-150) holds the view that it 
is confined to the substantive themes which are of crucial importance for 
understanding social reality of particular societies. , 

While each essay in the book exposes the reader to the specific flavor of 
sociology practised in one or another state society, what the book achieves as 
a whole goes far beyond the intents of particular pieces. First, the book 
unfolds that sociology as a discipline shares a set of concepts, theories and 
methodologies irrespective of the character of the locale in which it is 
practised. Second, the book helps one, to identify the pre-requisites which 
fosters sociology as a creative discipline — cultural pluralism, political 
freedom and commitment to analyze the problems of one’s society. 
Therefore, a creative and authentic sociology can be generated in the apt 
words of the editor by ‘.. attempting to keep a balance between the 
indigenization and internationalization of sociology as a science’. (Genov, p. 
13). 

T. K. Oommen 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
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Nirmala Srinivasan. 1989. Prisoners of Faith: A View from within. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications. 


The book is about the pattern of minority identity of Muslims and 
Christians of Lucknow. It claims to examine ethnicity perceptions and 
natural attitudes — a craft of phenomenology. The work is a discourse based 
on facts. The latter part is not more than a survey report as the researcher 1s 
not successfully able to establish why minority identity is so problematic. Her 
conclusions are descriptive and to some extent interpretative. She is well 
equipped to deal with typifications and the inner world of meaning of the 
respondents. l i 

Ethnicity is taken as a dual process ~ at micro and macro levels 
synthesizing with the structuration of subjective-objective reality. Although 
the book runs into ten chapters, the first five chapters have carefully depicted 
the methodological perspective and the craft of phenomenology in the study 
of the nature of minoritism. The approach is unique and has so far remained 
neglected in social sciences. 

The author has interviewed 230 respondents and has adopted the 
interpretative technique in analysing of case histories. This has facilitated 
the active participation ‘of the individual respondents in the process of 
instantiating institutions as practical manifestations of consciousness. 

The book unfolds the limitations of culture — class debate which chara- 
cierises the polemics between non-Marxists and Marxists. These approaches 
have been adequately explained along with other sociological variables like 
power and private property. Muslim and Christian minority identity is 
viewed from the perspective of ‘mundane reason and every day life’ that 
stresses ‘the discovery of direct expression and resumes contact with sensory 
life’. The author has assumed that the individuals live in a pre-ethnic 
environment and consider it to be an institutionalized reality. The sociality of 
self is taken as a starting point of phenomenological demystification of 
ethnicity. 

The analysis of data and case histories have been marginalised in chapters 
on Core Consistency, Compartmentalism, the Crisis of Duality and Identity 
Polarities. The study breaks the myth that minority is a monolithic concept 
and shows the multiple definitions that underline it. The author has shown 
that Muslims and Christians find a secular interpretation of minority 
situation meaningful but because of self-degradation caused by the historical 
forces of production, they have to seek a place in the institutional structures 
of the minority syndrome. Although at individual level it is conceived that 
politicising communalism is a power matrix of leadership, yet the individual 
compartmentalizes his self in the minoritisation of Muslims and Christians 
for solving the problems of his own alienation. The author shows that 
' communalism is neither a class war nor a religious crusade but ‘a necessary 
social class practice articulating inter-communal competitive rivalries in the 
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course of development and change’. The author has provided a proto- 
sociological insight for understanding the majority-minority conflict as part 
of the total set of contradictions in the political economy of India. In the 
framework of phenomenological Marxism, the author discovers that the 
personal struggle for identity bears a central place in history as in class 
struggle. Although the missing links between the chapters and the ample 
theoretical jargon hinder the reader in assessing minoritism in a total 
situation, the work is a unique attempt using new terminology. It shows a 
way out of the positivistic prison of sociology in India and hence deserves 
appreciation. 

S. Tripathi 


Department of Sociology 
Banaras Hindu University, Banaras 


Oma Khaldi (ed.). 1988. Hyderabad After the Fall. Wichita, Kansas: 
Hyderabad Historical Society. . Pp. xiii +219. 


The book is a collection of essays and a report of non-official investigating 
committee (Pandit Sundarlal, Quazi Abdulghaffar and Yunus Salim) on the 
conditions in some districts of the erstwhile State of Hyderabad, soon after 
the police action (1948). | 

As historical documents the essays by Mir Laiq Ali, Clyde Eagleton, 
Zubaioa Yazdani, Zaheer Ahmad, T. Paul Wright Jr., present interesting, 
though one-sided picture of the legal and historical situation associated with 
the whole issue of the merger of Hyderabad State. Laiq Ali, who was the 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad at the time of the police action writes about the 
dismal condition of the Nizam’s police and military organisation. The essay 
by Eagleton on the case of Hyderabad before the Security Council is a good 
legalistic defence of the State of Hyderdbad’s dithering on the issue of joining 
the Indian union, but totally ignores the fact that an oppressive feudal state 
with a serious revolt of the peasantry could not have survived as an 
independent enclave within resurgent India. The decision of the Nizam to 
give up the pretence of independence was therefore a wise act of 
statesmanship. Zaheer Ahmad’s essay is a reaction of a member of the 
ruling class to the changes brought about by the introduction of a popular 
government, and a new bourgeoise culture. The episodes mentioned are 
colourful and highly illustrative of the emerging middle class society in 
Hyderabad. Wright’s essay describes the revival of Majlis Ithadul Muslimin 
(MIM) of Hyderabad. He shows how the Muslim politicians after the police 
action, joined the Congress Party en masse and were able to carry the 
Muslim voters, along with them, into the Congress fold. However, the 
situation began to change from 1962 onwards when the erstwhile razakar 
leaders felt confident enough to re-establish their credentials as protectors of 
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the Muslim interests. The Majlis has emerged as a powerful body with a 
near total control over the Muslim vote in Hyderabad. However, it must be 
understood that MIM’s emergence as a major force is tied up with the 
growth of Hindu communalism in the old city reflected in the increasing 
popularity of BJP’s militantly Hindu wing. 

Rashiduddin’s article is a very good analysis of the economic and social 
decline of the Muslim population. Under the Nizam a great mass of the 
Muslim population had consisted of servants, hangers on, and lower echelons 
of the civil and military servants. The upper segments of the Muslim 
aristocracy, which had dominated the Hyderabad society, tended to migrate 
to Pakistan after 1940, thus leaving the uneducated elements of the Muslim 
population leaderless and in a state of pauperisation. Rashiduddin has 
described the legitimate cultural demand of the Muslims to have their 
language viz., Urdu, recognized at least as the second regional language. 


_ Incidentally, Urdu has been given the status of the regional language in the 
l Telengana region of the present Andhra Pradesh. Since the essay was written 


in the 60s, this latest development does not come through. Another 
important change in the socio-economic status of the Muslims of Hyderabad 
is associated with growth of Gulf migrations from Hyderabad which altered 
the economic condition of a large segment of the Muslims from Hyderabad. 
Today, the Muslim population of Hyderabad is relatively more diversified 
with a somewhat larger middle class active in trade, commerce, industry and 
professions than was the case in the early 60’s. 

Ratna Naidu’s essay on the Muslim community in Bidar is a competently 
written sociological analysis of the status of the Muslim community in Bidar. 
Although Muslims are nearly 45% of the population they are 
under-represented in trading occupations and somewhat over-represented in 
artisan and craft occupations. The Hindus far outweigh Muslims as degree 
students. The educational status of the Muslim community in fact seems to 
be diminishing with time. What is the reason for the declining educational 
and economic status of the Muslims in Bidar in the sixties? Naidu seems to 
suggest that at least one of the reasons for the decline in the economic status 
of this community is the generally prejudiced and communally biased 
attitudes of the middle-class Hindu elite, who dominate the: powerful 
positions in trade and bureaucracy, towards Muslims in general. 

The overall impression one gets, after going through the book is that the 
editors are interested in highlighting the negative aspects of the changes, 
which have occurred in the Hyderabad society after the police action, without 
sufficiently exposing the brutality and oppression which the feudal system, 
under the Nizam perpetrated on the majority of the rural and urban poor. 
The overall design of the book is therefore biased and reactionary. 

G. S. Aurora 


University of Hyderabad 
Hyderabad 
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Paul Hartmann, B.R. Patil and Anita Dighe. 1989. The Mass Media and 
Village Life: An Indian Study. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Rs. 190. 


This book ingeniously stresses on the strength of mass communication by 
understanding its limitations. The authors show that the impact and the role 
of the mass media on development has been exaggerated in theory, and that 
it is precisely due this overestimation its practical efficacy has been limited so 
far. Many of the premises about development, the media and about their 
interrelationships are questioned. Most of the theories see 
underdevelopment as a set of ahistorical and astructural attributes and mass 
communication as something which can manipulate these attributes to attain 
the desired ends. The authors say that mass communication cannot override 
the actual conditions of underdevelopment and state of socio-economic and 
political reality. The mass media, working within such conditions may prove 
too weak to produce any consequential change. From yet another angle, the 
reality may. resist real change and the mass media may only enhance the 
prevailing inequality rather than mitigate it. It is a reflection of academic 
honesty of the authors to have reached such a conclusion rather than glorify 
the role of the mass’ media. They have taken a much more dynamic, 
dialectical and a pragmatic view of village life rather than the stereotyped 
assertions and generalizations of their predecessors. 

The authors have exposed two fallacies in the theories of development 
and of mass communication. These theories assume that development 
means the imitative model of the richer northern countries towards which all 
the countries are supposed to gravitate. The failure to converge to this 
singular model is translated as a failure to develop. A more serious fallacy in 
such models is that they assume that the rural folk are an undifferentiated, 
homogenous passive mass who are not affected by the message. In reality, 
the rural society is extremely differentiated with power relations determining 
actual entitlements. Mass media may in all probability accentuate the 
inequalities. The authors have broken the myth of a ‘target’ audience and 
have .replaced it by an interacting audience who will actively adjust -the 
message according to their objective conditions. 

A very important contribution of this book has been in differentiating 
various kinds of messages. Some are purely informational — an access to 
information is same as gaining a structural advantage, since information is 
definitely a resource. Power relations determine access to this information. 
They point out that communication is better and more trusted when it is 
interpersonal, This once more demonstrates the power of objective reality 
over the mass media. Some messages are cultural — they try to induce 
changes in the attitudes and consequently human behaviour. The authors 
disagree by pointing out that attitudes do not cause underdevelopment but 
are infact caused by it and until and unless the concrete reality undergoes a 
change the attitudes may not do so either. 
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The authors do grant some credit to the mass media — they identify a 
process of homogenization taking place between the rural and urban cultures 
and across the regions. Another area where the authors credit the mass 
media is in the acceptance of new role models by youth reflected in their 
imitation of the dress and hair styles of the film stars. But this seems to be - 
fanciful reasoning and a spurious argument and perhaps the only lacuna in 
the work. One would have felt better had the authors considered the impact 
of the different forms of media separately because each one of them has a 
different potential and a distinct appeal of its own. 

The work is a useful critique of developmental theory and of the mass 
media. It is a good guide to field work and research techniques. There is an 
innovative mixture of the survey method and of observation — and the data 
have been analyzed in a matrix form rather than the regressive form which 
has till now been the reason for exaggerating the role of mass media. 


Susmita Dasgupta 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


P. C. Joshi. 1989. Culture, Communication and Social Change New Delhi: 
Vikas Publishing House. Pp. xiii+ 300. Rs.250. 


Communication studies in this country have lacked a cultural focus and 
have been primarily concerned with empirical research on the effects of 
communication. Professor Joshi has in this book attempted to fill this gap by 
bringing together a series of lectures he had delivered at different points in 
his long and distinguished career as a social scientist. 

Professor Joshi belongs to the Gandhi-Nehru tradition and is inspired by 
the idealism of the National movement. His anguish is that today the hopes 
and aspirations of the freedom fighters of building a new India have 
remained unfulfilled. The promise of cultural resurgence in the wake of the 
national movement did not materialize; instead unbridled consumerism, 
avarice, religious revivalism and obscurantism have gained legitimacy. He 
places the onus squarely on the philistine middle class. 

The roots of India’s backwardness, according to Joshi, stems from the 
alienation of the elite from the vast majority who produce material goods. 
This gap could have been bridged through advanced communication 
technology and effective cultural planning but that opportunity has been lost. 
Links should have developed between science, social science and culture to 
evolve a composite, value-based culture. This culture should have been 
integrated with politics. Modern ideologies, however, have failea to bridge 
the gap between the old and the new. Their criticism of tradition has been 
onesided — they do not recognize the dangers of cultural rootlessness and 
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moral vacuum, and have thereby generated a cultural backlash. What needs 
to be done is to cope with change in the light of prevailing traditions. There 
is a logical inter-dependence between economic and cultural reconstruction. 
Hence, Joshi wants to cull out all that is supportive of modern science and 
._ technology from Indian culture and reject its superstitions, obscurantism and 
inequality. 

He suggests that much can be learnt from the great sages and saints who 
had great mass appeal and yet were value-oriented. These sages made 
people aware of their own strength. The modern communicator should draw 
upon this tradition to inspire people into becoming active participants in their 
own emancipation. Gandhi used communication to build bridges among 
exceedingly diverse groups. He used traditional images and symbols. Joshi 
recommends a similar strategy in using modern communication technology 
so that the trauma of cultural rootlessness faced by the West can be 
bypassed. 

Joshi recognizes that our present cultural dilemma is not merely due to 
the absence of advanced technology. After all, technological backwardness 
did not prevent cultural resurgence during the national movement. The 
problem now is that modern technology has been appropriated by the elite 
for its own ends rather than for national development. In fact the emerging 
media téchnology is itself contributing to the alienation of the masses. 

Joshi traces the roots of this crisis to the capitalist property relations 
prevalent in our society. But he firmly believes that planned social 
intervention can circumvenj these influences. Hence the need is for evolving 
a proper policy for communication and culture. 

- The book has two basic weaknesses; ambiguity and unresolved 
contradictions. The reader is led into a maze of ideas, but there is no 
rational and consistent effort to demonstrate that there is a way out. For 
instance, the term culture means different things at different places in the 
book. Concepts such as nation or national integration as used by Joshi have 
undergone radical alterations in terms of their relevance, meaning and 
impact. The sources of inspiration and roots of idealism are now just not the 
same as was the case during the days of the national movement. May be the 
paradise is not yet lost but it is now quite different. 

Another important issue is whether the onus of the present crisis can be 
placed on the middle class? Can a class be blamed for the context in which it 
is located? Today the social motivation for action has become extremely 
limited; there is no single movement which can inspire us to action of the 
kind generated in the wake of the national movement. In a consumerist 
society which thrives on unsatiated greed it would be unrealistic to expect the 
privileged not to consume. 

The weakest part of the book is the section in which Joshi hopes that 
media will perform several miracles. Based on outmoded communication 
theories he gives primacy to technology which enables us to reach the widest 
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audiences and effectively maniputate them for socially beneficial reasons; it 
is manipulation none the less. Depending on one’s ideological position on 
_ what is socially desirable, one would approve or disapprove of such 
manipulation. It has now been proved that it is not so easy to use media to 
manipulate people. Forty-fifty years of rigid media control were not able to 
manipulate people in the East European countries. The right choices must 
be in the realm of politics and economics; if we fail to do so, we must be 
prepared for the fall-out. There are points in the book where Joshi 
recognizes this but he does not take his argument to its logical conclusion. 
He does not talk of the rejection of all that has sustained and perpetuated a 
system of privileges and hierarchy; may be, like all leftist intellectuals today 
he can no longer turn to the ‘God that failed’ for showing the way out. 
Science and technology also cannot give us all the answers. 

The logic of our economic choices has set the course of our present | 
cultural predicament. What bizarre monster will emerge out of this 
experience is yet to be fully understood. Joshi can sense its coming and 
desperately tries to look for alternatives but he fails to see that destruction is 
an essential part of construction and cosmetic changes will not hide the 
cracks of contradictions for long. 

Social intervention without systemic and structural change will be 
meaningless; India’s planning which has not been able to alleviate poverty 1s 
an example. The question is not of pessimism or of optimism, but drastic 
changes to enable the poor man to get his basic necessities. Dreams and 
romantic notions can be a source of great inspiration, but there is the fear 
that they may become myths which may act as substitutes for revolutions. 

The greatest strength of the book lies in the author’s undisputed 
scholarship. He has brought together at one place most vital and relevant 
issues pertaining to the areas of culture, communication and change. For 
‘this, the students of communication will always be indebted to him. 


Abhilasha Kumari 


Jamia Millia Islamia 
New Delhi 


P. N. Rastogi. 1988. Productivity, Innovation, Management: A Study in the 
Productivity Cultures of Nations and Systems Renewal. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications. Pp. 255. Price Rs.185. 


The book ts a multi-discipiinary study on productivity cultures. ‘The first 
part is an economic analysis, the second is a sociological study and the third | 
an ethical exhortation. Out of twelve chapters, the first five are devoted to 
explaining productivity, innovations and the ‘culture’ of productivity. The 
next three chapters relate to Japan, USA and India respectively. The last 
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four seek to introduce a spiritual dimension to the concept of productivity. 

The literature on productivity, according to the author, fails to address 
itself to critical issues on the non-economic causes of productivity, innovation, 
organizational efficiency and development. Rastogi feels that the quest for 
productivity and innovation is ultimately linked to man’s quest for meaning 
and purpose in life. Hence, he holds that a durable culture of penny 
cannot be sustained without a strong spiritual support system. 

In search of ever higher standards of living nations and men have pursued 
for ever increasing productivity. This pursuit has generated labour saving 
innovations, and automation through the use of artificial intelligence and 
computerization. The aspect of human motivation, however, has not been 
paid adequate attention. Work motivation depends on human values and 
ideals. Just as innovation, management of innovations is necessary for 
economic progress. This involves ‘the task of designing and maintaining an 
environment within which innovation can take place and develop 
synergistically. Hence, productivity is a socio-cultural phenomenon. 

Work must provide man with a meaning and a purpose if it has to get the 
best out of him. Monetary and social incentives work only upto a point. 
Organizations, like individuals, also require a value structure and the vision 
of a desired social order. © According to Rastogi transcendental values and 
ideals, the missing factor in human productivity and innovation, require to be 
cultivated in a society through its institutional systems involved in education, 
socialization, mass media, religion and ideology. 

Rastogi traces the miraculous achievements of war-ravaged Japan to the 
‘spiritual values of ‘non-egotism’ social harmony, cooperation with others, 
mutual balance, a high sense of duty, fortitude and patience that are highly 
prized in Japanese organizations. Regarding the U.S.A. he notes the strong 
national culture of productivity that obtains there. The society is represented 
by individual enterprise at its best. The American management system is 
reward oriented providing tremendous opportunities to workers. R & D is a 
highly specialized activity, funded by giant corporations. Yet, American 
society faces problems of unemployment, inflation and social tensions. 
America’s successful transition to a post-super-industrial society would be 
possible if it gets out of the ‘grasp of militarism on the one hand and 
hedonistic consumerism on the other’. 

India presents a grim socio-economic scenario. Government controls have 
created corruption, inefficiency and lack of enterprise. Private sector is 
concerned with short-term gains in a protected domestic market. A high-cost 
economy has led to balance of payments problems. The capital output ratio 
has gone to 6.5 in the eighties as against 2.5 in South Korea. 

The author proceeds to introduce the ‘spiritual option’ to the culture of 
productivity. Man must recognize and establish his identity with the divine. 
Such a cognitive orientation leads to fundamental truth (sathya) of 
permanent import. The realization of man’s prime goal however, requires a 
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corresponding life style and orientations. According to Rastogi, man is 
potentially divine. Once he realizes this he would not see any difference 
between himself and others and would willingly serve his fellow beings.. 
Compassion, altruism and empathy will replace greed and avarice. 

If the author’s thesis is to be accepted, the emphasis in future. will have to 
be on spirituality. This means that materialism will be replaced by a 
philosophy of being at peace with minimum needs for a comfortable life. 
Man will perform his duties not because of the prospect of rewards but for 
his inner urge to put his best foot forward in serving his fellow beings. Social 
responsibility of business would be more pronounced. 

The book has an innovative approach, makes interesting reading and 
contains ideas to ponder over. The presentation, at times turns streneous 
due to the usage of mathematical models and complex diagrams. 


K, S. Shukla 


Indian Institute of Public Administration 
New Delhi 


Ramkrishna Mukherjee. 1989. The Quality of Life: Valuation in Social 
Research. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 309. Rs. 235. 


The question of Quality of Life (QOL) figures prominently in the 

contemporary discussion on development. It has inspired a large number of 
studies worldwide: some are reflective and speculative exercises, others are 
straight forward empirical surveys, and a few a judicious mix of these two 
types. Ramkrishna Mukherjee’s book falls in the third category. So far as I 
know this is the first full-length study on the subject having a bearing on 
India. . 
As one would expect Mukherjee is fully conversant with the major strands 
in the debate on this theme. This is reflected in the citations and capsule 
summaries found in the book. The methodological discussions, though 
somewhat tedious, are a significant part of the book. They may not interest 
the general reader, but the advanced level researcher will certainly benefit 
from their insights. 

The major questions posed in the book are: What do people need? And, 
what do people want? In answer to the first question elite perspectives have 
been examined. Valuations of major political parties figure prominently in 
this part of the work. The other question (What do people want?) had to be 
approached through field investigation, largely with the help of 
schedules/questionnaires. The elite and mass views have been contrasted 
with care. They provide the meat of the book. 

Some aspects of the want-based Quality of Life surveys bother me a great 
deal. The open-ended questions have been grouped under four categories — 
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overall, specific, generalized and focused. Let us take the first question in 
each category: What do you want most in your life? What do you want most 
to improve your personal career? What do you want most for recreation and 


‘leisure? What is the goal in your life? As a respondent I would have been 


puzzled and would perhaps have answered the questions according to the 
mood of the moment. All questions, except the last, have the word ’most’ — 
something difficult to comprehend and define. The spontaneous responses 
(Could they be that?) were followed by probing questions: What is it? How 
is it? Why is it? At the best of times such probes bristle with difficulties. We 
are not told much about the credentials of the investigators who conducted 
the surveys. What was the language used? Did the probes require any 
goading? Under what conditions were the interviews conducted? In privacy? 
Or, where peer group’s or elders’ presence could influence the response? I 
accept survey research findings from rural India with a lump of salt. In this 
survey the questions were difficult and most of them touched on sensitive 
issues. Mukherjee has not offered evidence to convince one that adequate 
safeguards were provided to obtain reliable responses. 

But these questions do not detract from the value of the book. It is a 
serious contribution for the serious-minded reader and takes the QOL 
debate a step further. 


S. C. Dube 
New Delhi 


Ramchandra Guha. 1989, The Unquiet Woods: Ecological Changes and 
Peasant Resistance in the Himalaya. Delhi: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxi 
+ 214. Rs. 175. 


One of the most celebrated environmental movements of the world is the 
‘Chipko Andolan’. Initially a struggle against large scale felling of trees in the 
Himalayas, its goals over the years ramified into struggles against the spread 
of alcoholism, location of large dams and mining operations. Those familiar 
with the Chipko movement trace its history to a call given by the 
Uttarakhand leader Chandi Prasad Bhatt in 1973 to ‘hug’ trees, to save them 
from the wrath of forest officials and contractors. The book under review 
however reveals that Chipko is a modern manifestation of a century old 
tradition of resistance against commercial forestry. 

The book in other words, attempts an ontogenesis of the Chipko 
movement. Such an exercise requires: more than the adoption of 
conventional sociological method. The author seems to have realized this 
and therefore has used sources that are rarely utilized in sociological studzes. 
The rich-range of primary sources — archive records, manuscripts, periodicals 
and governmental documents, makes the work almost seraphic. The 
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subaltern tilt, however results in pages of narrative; the author’s effort at 
weaving the analysis into it seeming to be unfruitful. 

Guha’s approach to the study of.social movement is multidimensional. 
Although an attempt to isolate any particular aspect may do violence to the 
manner in which Guha has composed a complex and intricately argued thesis, 
it is necessary to consider each dimension in isolation to grasp the depth and 
range of his work, 

Guha’s analysis contains a historical dimension. The modern perception 
of the Chipko movement, bulldozed by discourses on environmentalism and 
feminism only manages to focus on what Guha calls ‘the public face’ of the 
movement. A historical perspective locates the movement within a century 
old tradition of peasant struggle for forest rights. Chipko therefore becomes 
a better organized, enduring torch-bearer to the customary and spontaneous 
resistance offered in the past. 

Second, Guha’s analysis reflects an ecological dimension that examines 
the rationale of the peasant struggle. Guha considers the peculiar ecological 
setting of the Himalaya, a determinant of the hill economy and the social 
structure. The ecological landscape characterized by inadequate cultivable 
land and fragile soil surface brings about a total dependence of the people on 
the forests. It operates as a constraint on surplus generation and therefore 
enables only subsistence agriculture. The absence of a surplus usurping class 
on the one hand and abundance of forests on the other together contribute to 
the creation of an egalitarian economy. The communal ownership of means 
of production explains communal rights to forests and communal social 
existence. The change in the ecology brought about by commercial forestry 
affects this state of harmony, destroying the economic balance and the 
‘superstructure’, Peasant resistance is therefore primarily the result of an 
ecological carnage that threatens the very existence of the society. Guha 
points out that the havoc caused by commercial forestry has been particularly 
acute after independence. . 

A political dimension to Guha’s book could also be isolated. The author 
working on this aspects draws heavily on the works of Max Gluckman, 
Michael Adas and Daniel Field. To substantiate the theory that the ‘forms of 
domination’ structure ‘forms of resistance’, he makes a comparative analysis 
of protests launched against two distinct state structures, the independent 
kingship of Tehri Garhwal and the colonial rule of Kumaon. The authority 
structure in the former is akin to Weber’s ‘traditional authority’, that derives 
legitimacy from customs. However, in its ideology of domination Guha sees 
an interwoven sub-text, an ideology that also legitimizes protest, an ideology 
that grants a customary right of protest to people. Known as the Dhandak, 
the traditional form of protest never directs itself at the king, his legitimacy is 
never questioned, In a situation of conflict, the Dhandak seeks redressal 
within the framework of traditional rules. Contrarily, Guha discovers in the 
struggle against the colonial ruler in Kumaon, the emergence of a new world 
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view that questions the basis of legitimacy of domination. The resistance 
movement therefore is militant, its method ranging from non-cooperation 
with colonial dictates to selective destruction of colonial property. 

The cultural dimension is not related to the history of the movement per 
se, but focuses on certain areas that tend to get neglected in a study of a 
social movement. Throughout the book, the author makes an attempt to 
study the role of religious and cultural symbols evoked, the idiom and the 
languages of protest used in the movement. Such a tilt‘ in the approach 
breaks off from the traditional macro-level focus which most Indian 
historians adopt in which the history of all movements is associated with the 
history of the national struggle — an approach which negates the specific 
ideology, peculiar cultural consciousness and the local existence of a social 
movement. | 

Guha views the Chipko movement as the culmination of the long tradition 
of protest, which represents a higher capacity to mobilize, organize and" 
generate consciousness. He also refers to the three streams of the Chipko 
movement, each influenced by a different philosophy. This movement is 
compared with the conflicts over forest rights in Europe that arose during the 
transition to industrial capitalism. The intensity of the peasant resistance in. 
Europe has diminished or disappeared with the absorption of surplus peasant 
labour into industries. It still persists in ex-colonial countries because there 
are definite limits to full-blown industrialization on the western model in 
these countries. Third world capitalism, according to Guha, reproduces and 
intensifies only its worst features, ‘without holding a promise of a better 
tomorrow. The dynamics of European Capitalism and its interlocking with 
the ‘Third World Development’, however, awaits a fuller exposition. 

Guha’s book does raise some important issues for students of ecological 
movements. In oft repeated sentences he points out that the peasant protest 
was aimed at the transgression of customary patterns of use by scientific 
forestry. Simply put, the driving force of the struggle was economic — 
demands for more land, tax relief and traditional rights over forest. These 
goals were clearly ingrained in the peasant’s mind on all occasions — be it in 
evoking the divinity of the king or in aligning with a political party. It is of 
crucial importance to know whether there was any relation between 
perceptions of economic deprivation and an ‘ecological consciousness’. The 
book does not systematically address itself to this fundamental question. It 
however does say that through religion and folk-lore and through traditional 
forestry the people of Uttarakhand did develop a highly sophisticated system 
of conservation. Guha could argue that the ecological issue ‘is intertwined ` 
with social, cultural and economic ones, and therefore ecological 
consciousness need not be explicit. Yet it is also true that ecological 
consciousness is not necessarily inherent even in communities wholly 
dependent on an ecological equilibrium for survival. Guha’s stray references ' 
in the book, however, leads one to believe that the Uttarakhand region does — 
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not fall in this category. His example of high survival rate of panchayat 
forests compared to the miserable performance of state forests might 
convince the reader that ecological consciousness among the hill people has 
managed to remain intact even after a century of alienation from forests. 

Within its limits, this is an excellent book, a job done thoroughly and 
painstakingly. There are no unnecessary flourishes of theory and trivialities 
of facts if found, seem to be relevant. And Guha has no reason to envy the 
historian’s capability to ‘write with feeling’ because his book reflects an 
intensity rarely found in books on sociology. 


Ranjit Dwivedi 


Sri Venkateswara College 
New Delhi 


Ranjana Kumari. 1989. Brides are not for Burning: Dowry Victims in India. 
New Delhi: Radiant Publishers. Pp. 104: 


There has been a plethora of writings on women in India since the 
mid-seventies. Yet paucity of data on dowry and on women in general in the 
Union Territory of Delhi continues to daunt both activists and policy makers. 
The plurality of administrative structures coupled with the phenomenal rate 
of population increase make collecting data on women in Delhi an onerous 
task. Ranjana Kumari’s study on dowry victims in Delhi is therefore a 
welcome addition. 

Based on a field survey of reported dowry victims in Delhi conducted 
during September-December 1986, the book provides us some idea of the 
social base of the practice. Contrary to common sense perception, the 
practice prevails among all religious and income groups. Also contrary to a 
widely held assumption of the emancipatory role of education, the study 
suggests that neither education, nor employment seem to empower women to 
resist harassment. Hence the correlation between the rise in dowry practice 
and withdrawal of women from production activities turns out to be too 
simplistic. Unfortunately Ranjana Kumari stops at that and does not probe 
into the manner in which both education and employment are structured in a 
male dominated class society. 

The book, however, does provide an overview of dowry practice in Delhi 
despite the limitations imposed by a sample size of 150 cases and the 
inherent difficulties involved in eliciting information on such a topic. The 
data are particularly crucial in the context of the prevailing debate on the 
nature of dowry itself. It is a pity that Ranjana Kumari does not offer a 
conceptual frame to explain dowry and its relationship with property rights 
and other issues. This may have helped clarify some of the points raised in 
the debate initiated by Madhu Kishwar. A clear understanding of dowry is a 
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Maitrayee Chaudhuri 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


i 


Sitakant Mahapatra. 1986. Modernization and Ritual: ‘Identity and Change in 
Santal Society. Delhi, Bombay, Madras: Oxford University Press. Pp.ix+ 166. 
Rs. 150. 


= This monograph on the Santals is based on an intensive field study in 
selected villages in Mayurbhanj district of Orissa. It is not merely a 


descriptive account of the Santal society and culture, as generally found in. 


conventional monographs. As stated by Mahapatra in the preface, the focus 
of his study is on confrontation of the ritual-based sense of traditional culture 
and the forces of change and modernization represented by political changes 
and socio-economic factors allied to these changes. This orientation of the 
study subsumes several propositions which seem to be related to one another, 
in a nesting pattern and which themselves require to be tested separately and 
in totality, at the level of concepts. First is the conceptualization of 
traditional’ culture, second is the relation between traditional culture and 
ritual, third is the concept of modernization, fourth is the factor and procegs 
dimensions of political change, fifth is the one-way input role of 
socio-economic factors and sixth is the relationship between traditional 
culture and modernization. Though Mahapatra has not discussed them as 
pure concepts, he has dealt with them conceptually, interlaced with empirical 
observations. This has posed several problems, ` for instance while the 
statement quoted from the preface suggests a mediating role for politics 
between socio-economic change and culture, the observation that 
preservation of culture is a ‘way to political power’ among Santals, strongly 


indicates that politics may also serve as the arbiter of culture. It is’ 


worthwhile to note that Mahapatra has not stated this as a general 
proposition, but in the specific historical ecological context of the Santal. It is 
this mid-range theorization that informs his treatment of a wide array of 
ethnographic materials. 


Starting with Santal idea of Great Tradition, Mahapatra moves over to ` 


reinterpretation of tradition, duality in perception of ethnic identity and the 
evolution of southern Santal society. He also describes contra-acculturation, 
politico-cultural mobilization concerning land and forest, interlacing of 
culture and social production as manifested in agricultural practices and the 
vicissitudes of socio-cultural and educational movement initiated by 
Raghunath Murmu are also covered. He contrasts the Santal world view of 
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transcendental freedom as symbolized in rites of passage with a world view of 
human bondage as promoted by industrial rationality. While most of the 
descriptive labels for the parameters and processes indicated here have been 
provided by Mahapatra himself, in some cases these have been introduced by 
the reviewer after reflecting over the contents. 

Apart from its theoretical sophistication, this monograph is rich in 
extremely useful empirical data. This provides considerable documentary 
value to the monograph apart from its analytical value. 


B. K. Roy Burman 


Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
Delhi 


Stefan Molund: 1988. First We Are People: The Koris of Kanpur Between 
Caste and Class. Stockholm: Stockholm Studies in Social Anthropology. Pp. 
283. Price not mentioned. 


This work is a dissertation in a book form based on fieldwork conducted 
between 1974 and 1976 among a large caste of artisan weavers, known as the 
Koris, living in Kanpur in Uttar Pradesh. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
book has been written after a gap of more than two decades, it retains its 
relevance in the field of caste and class in the Indian milieu. 

The book is all along quite rich in statistical and descriptive data. 
However, at times the description gets too long to keep a track of the 
author’s argument. There is also a gap between the data and theory, the task 
of connecting the two has been left to the reader. 

The book is divided into seven chapters along with notes, references, 
maps, tables and diagrams. Absence of author and subject index is felt all 
along. Overlooking a few mistakes in transliteration of Hindi words into 
English here and there (for instance, the capitalist should have been referred 
to as Punjipati and not Pujnipati), the simple style of the book is quite 
attractive. 

Molund’s analytical point of departure ‘is that urban society in India is a 
mixture of caste and class’ (p.2). He makes use of Marxist jargon and does 
not show fully the inadequacy of non-Marxist concepts commonly employed 
in the analysis of caste and class. Molund studies the subcaste of Ahirwars of 
the Kori caste in a neighbourhood in the Devi Street of Kanpur. He 
examines both the internal structure of the Ahiwars and their relationships 
with other castes. This treatment could yield better insight if Molund had 
adopted a comparative framework taking note of Srinivas’ studies on the 
structure of disputes in a caste and joint family in The Dominant Caste and 
Other Essays (1987). While he takes great pains to bring out the diverse 
problems involved in defining, delimiting and conceptualizing different 
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domestic groups, there is a notable omission of A.M. Shah’s writings. His 
treatment of the mobilization of Koris is quite weak. His conclusion far from 
providing any new insights ends with a short gist of earlier relevant literature. 

If mere raising of important issues is a worthwhile scholarly exercise then 
this work is worthy of serious reading. If, however, one is looking for clues to 
tackle problems, one is likely to be disappointed. 


Rina Mandal 


Kamla Nehru College 
New Delhi 


T. K. Oommen. 1990, Protest and Change: Studies in Social Movements. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 309. Rs. 235. 
| DA 


A reading of this volume is both a rewarding and an arduous undertaking. - ~ 
Arduous, because Oommen is simultaneously trying to study social 
movements, developing a framework of concepts for such a study and is 
examining their adequacy. For such an exercise a more tentative 
communicative pattern would have been better suited, but temperamentally, 
I suspect, Oommen finds it easier to be affirmative. 

The essays have been written variously as papers over a number of years, 
but there is a rémarkable continuity in the issues he explores. If the book 
does not end with a well-formulated theoretical framework that only reflects 
the enormity of the task. But short of providing such a framework, Oommen 
has listed a whole set of issues and perspectives that seem relevant in the 
study of social movements. 

_ Chapter 1 begins by stating that the structural functional framework is 
inadequate for the study of social movements because it views them 
essentially as adaptive mechanisms in a period of rapid social change. With 
adaptation change is institutionalized (pp. 29-30) the question really should 
be whether the structural-functional framework precludes any other — 
perspective in the study of social movements. He goes on to say that this. 
‘framework does not specify the source of deprivation. Oommen would 
probably regard the distribution of power in society and its reflection in the 
pattern of social stratification as the source of much deprivation. For, he 
says: ‘social movements are mechanisms through which men attempt to move 
from the periphery of a system to the centre’. Again, ‘movements are a 
mechanism through which deprived groups demonstrate their power.’ 
Further, in so far as this demonstration of power is a voluntary act it is, 
Oommen says, a negation of the deterministic view of the structural 
functional approach. It is men, he asserts, who create organizational devices 
for protest, mobilization and change. Oommen also finds the unit of analysis 
adopted by the approach inappropriate for the purpose. The analysis he says 
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has to focus on ‘mobilization’ and ‘institutionalization’ and not on roles. But, 
can one think of institutionalization without the institutionalization of roles? 
Besides, in the structural functional framework ‘status’ and ‘role’ are only the 
first set of concepts. It recognizes and utilizes for analysis the concepts of 
institution’ ‘collectivity’ and ‘social process’. Social organizations — primary 
or secondary — are collectivities. Mobilization and institutionalization are 
social processes. The Mertonian paradigm also includes concepts of 
‘dysfunction’ and ‘strain’. And ‘strain’ in the social system could result either 
from the non-performance of a defined ‘role’ by an ‘actor’ or the failure of 
the conforming to role-behaviour to yield results functional to the system 
under changed social conditions. 

Oommen’s real objection to the structural functional approach seems to 
be that it supports the notion that a movement ends with the 
‘institutionalization’ of change through the mechanism of adaptation. At. 


„Various points, Oommen makes the point that ‘mobilization’ and 


‘institutionalization’ are phases in the life cycle of a movement and that 
institutionalization need not mean the end of a movement. He, in fact, 
regards the crystallization of ‘institutions’ as necessary in the progress of a 
movement. Chapter 4 of the book is devoted wholly to a consideration of the 
relationship between movements and institutions. He points out that in some 
cases, ‘movements may begin with institutions and may provide them with the 
possibility of relegitimization’. He argues that ‘every revolutionary ideology 
is in search of a structure — party, institution — capable of translating its 
vision into reality’ (p. 151). 

He points out three links between movements and institutions. ‘First, 
institutions and structures are cleansed by movements...Second, movements 
deliberately create. institutions which are new vehicles to fulfil the present 
visions and aspirations...Third, movements tend to redefine old institutions’ 
(p. 151-52). This perspective is a valid and a necessary corrective to a 
dichotomous perception and presentation of social reality. Oommen makes 
his points with characteristic vigour. 

In his discussion at various points, Oommen underlines the role that 
social context plays in defining the nature and form of social movements. 
This idea is present when he explains the ‘pre-political’ and ‘religious’ nature 
of many of the ‘social’ movements in ancient and medieval India — from 
Jainism and Buddhism to Kabir and Veershaiva. It is again present when he 
analyses the nature of the Bhoodan Movement in Rajasthan and the agrarian 
movement in Kerala. 

Oommen is keen to keep as broad a perspective as possible on the ° 
essential nature of social movements. Despite his position that ‘movements 
are efforts by which men at the periphery seek to move to the centre of a 
social system’ Oommen would not have us define movements ‘as oppositional 
forces against the status quo’. He points out that the goals of a welfare state 
and the new role of state bureaucracy may allow movements to function 
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without directly challenging established power alignments. Yet, so far as he 
is concerned, ‘protest’ occupies the centre stage in the analysis of movements 
in modern societies, since the social context determines the style of the 
movement. — 

His review of studies of social movements in India (Chapter 2) lists five 
types of movements that have received attention from Indian scholars — 
religious movements, movements related to caste, movements of tribal 
populations, peasant movements and, marginally, worker and student 
movements. He makes some important methodological observations about 
these studies. He finds that there is a tendency among scholars to study 
movements in retrospect rather than as on-going movements. This results 
generally in a neglect of the processual aspects. This also leads to — or, may 
be it is a consequence of — an over-preoccupation with the macro 
perspective. That is, movements are seen from the perspective of the larger 
society and not from the perspective of the participants. 

Oommen criticizes the tendency of scholars to often look upon social 
movements as a simple confrontation between two opposed groups. He 
points out that movements function m a complex world made up of 
opponents, sympathizers, participants and mere onlookers. Also, the groups 
coming together in a movement are not homogeneous and a study of linkages 
between varying interest groups brought together by a movement — say, the 
nationalist movement — should be of great interest. Finally, he underlines the 
problems that arise because of the interspersion of the researcher’s value 
framework in the evaluation of social movements. He says that while one 
cannot set aside or get out of one’s value jacket one should be aware of the 
bias it might introduce. 

In Chapter 3, Oommen explains the theoretical framework that he had 
used in his two major studies of social movements — the Bhoodan-Gramdan 
Movement in Rajasthan and the Agrarian Movement in Kerala. Both these 
were on-going movements and in their study Oommen puts into practice his 
recommendation that movements should be studied both at the grass-roots 
level and in their macro perspective. The two movements were different in 
many ways, but specially in one important respect. Whereas Bhoodan was a 
charismatic movement which sought to bring about change with persuasion 
and without resort to protest, the Kerala movement was based on a clear 
recognition of the need for strong organization and for protest to attain its 
goals. The Chapter brings out effectively how the two movements differed in 
their modes of organization, patterns of leadership, styles of communication 
and techniques of mobilization. Whereas, the Bhoodan study focused on the 
charismatic nature of the movement and the tendency to depend on the 
transference of charisma from the top to successive lower levels of the 
organization, the Kerala labour movement depended upon mobilization and 
strong organization at the field level.. It faced recurrent confrontation with 
farmers’ associations. The Bhoodan movement began after the anti-colonial 
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struggle and was in a sense an effort to provide a non-violent strategy for 
meeting rural ‘class’ problems in the post-independence period. The Kerala 
movement had begun while the struggle for independence was going on and 
it had to find strategies of mobilizing agrarian workers for a class struggle 
without interfering with the anti-colonial struggle. The ‘class’ struggle had 
also to come to terms with the very real caste and religious collectivities of 
rural Kerala. Unlike the Bhoodan movement which had the support and 
blessings ‘of the State, the Kerala movement had to fight ‘a clearly identified 
and hierarchically ordered set of enemies’ in the British government, the 
absentee landlords, the money-lenders and the big landlord. The Bhoodan 
movement sought to maintain an apolitical image, the Kerala movement had 
to function in a highly politicised context. 

Oommen’s discussion of the continuity-contrast issue between 
mobilization and institutionalization in Chapter 4 ends with a table suggesting 
the phase charaéteristics of movements at the stage of mobilization and 
institutionalization with reference to Ideology, Organization, Strategy, 
' “Leadership and Membership. The table reflects a combination of deductive 

and analytical reasoning. It would be equally useful to those who regard 
institutionalization ds the end phase of a movement as to those who, with 
Oommen, look upon mobilization and institutionalization as mutually 
supportive processes. ; 

The six following chapters grouped in two parts identify aspects of 
movements which gain saliency. when movements are looked at respectively 
from the macro and micro perspectives. At the macro level the question that 
scems to gain primacy is the relationship of a movement to the Nation-State, 
particularly if the movement is based on a caste, religious or ethnic 
collectivity. This leads Oommen to examine in two separate papers the 
challenge — real or presumed — to the Nation-State of India and the way in 
which the Indian state has sought to cope with these potentially divisive 
religious, cultural or sub-national challenges. Again, Oommen tries to sum — 
up his perception of the movements organized by various types of 
` collectivities and the types of goals pursued by them in the form of a table 
(5.1). He groups the various types of collectivities into three categories — 
biological, primordial.and civil and posits further sub-categories by the types 
of goals they pursue viz., symbolic, instrumental and a combination of the 
two. The combination of three collectivities and three sets of goals gives a 
nine-point typology of collectivity-cum-goals. This is not a purely logical 
exercise in. that he gives examples for each of these combinations of 
collectivity and goal. Whether the typology yields any differential patterns of 
movement characteristics would need examination. 

In the same chapter, Oommen, however, gives another typology (Table 
5.2) of movements based on their dominant goal — secessionist, separatist, 
insulationist, welfarist and assimilationist. He lists the implications of each 
of such movements for the Nation-State and for the collectivity. Such 
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typologies could be useful, but their usefulness would, have to be established 
by showing whether and how far they help in making the studies of social 
movements more meaningful. Naturally, one does not expect Oommen to 

prove their usefulness in one essay. ) 

In Chapter 6 Oommen posits that the state’s response to movements 
depends on the convergence or divergence between the traditional values 
represented by the movements and the formal ideology of the state as 
embodied in the Constitution. Again he presents a prognosis of whether or 
not the movement will realize its goals and the conditions under which it is 
likely to succeed (Table 6.2). 

Oommen’s book is not meant to be week-end reading, It requires one to 
sit up and read carefully. Progress is necessarily slow and the chances are 
that individual scholars will read selectively from it. They are likely to find the 
reading variously supportive or provocative, but always stimulating and 
instructive. 


M.S. Gore 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Bombay 


Vanaja Dhruvarajan. 1989. Hindu Women and the Power of Ideology. New 
Delhi: Vistaar Publications. 


In this book Vanaja Dhruvarajan sets out to study the reasons for the 
ambivalent status accorded to women in Hindu society. She says that ‘the 
female principle is worshipped along with the male, but women in flesh and 
blood are humiliated, depersonalized and subordinated.’ Further, there is a 
‘silent compliance’ by women themselves in that they accept: and help 
legitimize their position in society. 

In order to understand this paradox, Dhruvarajan undertook an intensive 
study in a Karnataka village of the position of women in two castes (jatis) viz., 
Brahmins and Vokkaligas. In the major part of the book she presents a vivid 
picture of what it means to be a Hindu woman in the village — both in the 
routine of everyday life and in the realm of symbols, meanings and values. 
She emphasizes the processes by which the ideology of ‘pativratya’ is 
internalized from early childhood itself both among the Brahmins and the 
Vokkaligas. Socialization practices, ceremonies and rituals which mark 
different stages of the woman’s life cycle are particularly important. 
According to Dhruvarajan, the ideology of ‘pativratya’ becomes so pervasive 
that ‘women are co-opted into the patriarchal family to become willing and 
active participants in their own subordination. 

One of the major strengths of the book is the sensitivity with which 
Dhruvarajan uses the ethnographic method and gives importance to the way 
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women (and men) interpret their own lives. What is disappointing, however, 
_ is that the author appears content with making generalizations about the 
- position of women, rather than exploring the dynamics of the interface 
between caste, class and gender. We need to understand whether women, 
whose families are differentially placed in the economic, social and political 
structure of the village also vary in their expressions of the ideology and the 
practice of patriarchy. While Brahmins and Vokkaligas are the focus of 
Dhruvarajan’s study, the implications that the ritual superiority of the former, 
or the economic and political ‘dominance’ of the latter, have for women do 
not receive adequate attention. In this context it is unfortunate that the | 
author has not included the numerically significant Scheduled Caste in her 
study. The position of women among the most vulnerable sections in the 
village may have provided a meaningful contrast to that of women in the 
other communities, 

It is also necessary to analyse what the changes associated with 
‘development’ specifically mean for women. In other words the effects of 
electrification and the establishment of the flour mill, new technology in 
agriculture and the spread of education on women need to be spelt out. Are 
women across and within caste groups (among rich and poor families) 
uniformally passive in their interpretation and acceptance of the ‘pativratya’ 
ideal? Dhruvarajan’s own data suggest otherwise. She mentions that among 
affluent and educated Vokkaligas there is a tendency to ‘sanskritize’, to give 
up the traditional practice of bride price for dowry and to place restrictions 
on women’s freedom of speech and movement. Yet, she does point out that 
there are Vokkaliga families who have ‘retained old traditions in which a 
woman stood up for her rights at least occasionally.’ 

Dhruvarajan’s study thus addresses itself to a number of questions that 
are crucial to both the theory and methodology of women’s studies. Her 
work emphasizes the need for intensive ‘micro’ studies of different 
communities across the country in order to understand the complexity of the 
social reality of women in India. 


Geetha B. Nambissan 


Zakir Hussain Centre for Educational Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Venkatesh B. Athreya, Goran Djurfeldt and Staffan Lindberg. 1990. Barriers 
Broken: Production Relations and Agrarian Change in T amil Nadu. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 336. Rs. 250. 


This book embodies the findings of a painstaking inter-disciplinary study 
on agrarian change in Tamil Nadu. One of its main themes is ‘that 
production relations cannot on their own explain processes of agrarian 
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change’ (p.302). Rather some instances of state intervention have been 
effective in determining both the nature and direction of this change. 

The authors belong to two different but related academic disciplines — 
Venkatesh Athreya is an economist, and Goran Djurfeldt and Staffan 
Lindberg are sociologists. The genuinely interdisciplinary orientation of the 
study seems to derive largely from the Marxist tradition of analysis to which 
the authors have committed themselves, though not uncritically. 

The fieldwork for this study was conducted during 1979-80 in Kulithalei 
and Manaparei Panchayat Unions of Tiruchy District. Three each of the six 
villages, which have been carefully sampled, represent the two ecotypes in the 
study area, namely, the river-irrigated wet belt and the dry hinterlands. The 
authors, however, do not claim their sample of villages to be typical. This is 
because while agricultural production is reported to have been nearly 
stagnant over a decade in most parts of Tamil Nadu, significant changes are 
documented in the study area, especially in the wet region. 

The study efficiently combines several research techniques. A 
comprehensive farm and household economic survey of 367 households in 
the six villages forms the base upon which a set of case studies and 
unstructured interviews are built. A special agronomical study of the 
ecological and technical conditions of agriculture is undertaken by the 
agronomist, Gustav Boklin. And a survey of traders and merchants dealing 
in agricultural inputs and produce is carried out in three towns. The study 
makes a valuable contribution to the methodology of measuring 
landownership and to the sample design for household survey. 

All this should not convey the impression that the study is an exercise in 
raw empiricism. The short historical excursions which abound in the text 
reflect the authors’ conviction that an analysis of synchronic interconnections 
between parts of a social system (which they rather misleadingly call 
‘structuralist analysis’) has definite limits. This conviction underlines their 
contention that ‘the ecological influence on social structures is historically 
mediated’ (p. 22). 

The contrasting agrarian ecology of Tamil Nadu and its bearing on 
agrarian changes is dealt with at length. Analysing agrarian change from the 
vantage point of contrasting eco-systems, however, cannot be regarded as a 
novel contribution of this study. David Ludden, and later John Christopher 
Baker, had built their work on agrarian organization and rural economy in 
Tamil Nadu on the valley (wet) — plain (dry) dichotomy. Before them, 
Scarlett Epstein in the early sixties had drawn attention to the sociological 
significance of this dichotomy in her study of two villages in the then Mysore 
state. Intriguingly, while the authors refer to the works of Ludden and Baker, 
they seem to be oblivious of Epstein’s contributions. 

The impact of ecological diversity is noticed most glaringly in the radically 
different land relations prevalent in the two eco-systems. An extreme 
polarization of landownership, a greater frequency of tenancy and a high rate 
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of landlessness are characteristic of the wet area. On the other hand, a less 
skewed distribution of land and greater frequency of owner-cultivation is the 
pattern in the dry area. Though ‘the overall mobility rates have been higher 
in the dry area than in the wet’ (p. 122), the authors observe that the net 
effect of land reforms on the ownership structure is less pronounced in the 
former than in the latter. 

Though the authors are wary of drawing far-reaching conclusions from 
their limited data, they seem to cast serious doubts on some popularly held 
ideas on the agrarian scene. One such idea is that land reforms have had 
negligible effect on the distribution of land and on tenancy relations, and the 
other is the belief that the new technology will increase the rates of 
polarization in landownership and proletarianization. 

Ecological diversity is also mirrored in labour relations, i.e., family labour 
is more important in the dry ecotype whereas hired labour is more important 
in the wet ecotype. The differences in labour relations are also seen partially 
as consequences of the relative significance of the non-agrarian economy in 
the two systems. State intervention is found to be least significant in the 
sphere of labour relations. Even so, the operation of market forces seem to 
have caused both heterogeneity and change in labour relations. 

It is the authors’ firm conviction that ‘the relations of production do not ` 
on their own determine the class structure’ (p. 177), and therefore a study of 
these relations does not suffice to lay bare the class structure of agrarian 
societies. Their attempt at identification of agrarian classes based on ‘the 
reproduction of the family and the farm’ (p. 188) (‘a surplus criterion of 
class,’ for short) constitutes a significant novel contribution to the 
quantitative methodology of class analysis. 

Not unexpectedly, the class structure differs between the twa ecotypes. 
The proletariat, which. does not vary much in size in the two ecotypes, is 
predominantly a landless labour force in the wet area, whereas it mainly 
consists of poor peasants in the dry area. ‘In both ecotypes there is a- 
significant capitalist tendency, and the surplus appropriating classes depend 
on capitalist exploitation’ (p. 233). However, whereas landlordism remains 
entrenched in the wet ecotype, middle peasantry predominates in the dry 
area. l 

The authors try to socially locate the merchant’s capital in the agrarian 
economy. Contrary to the popular expectation of a ‘dominant triangle’ of 
landlords, ‘merchants, and money lenders, they find the two latter categories 
playing a more discreet role in the system. This is interpreted as the ‘effect 
of a state-induced capitalist development’ (p. 270), and especially the massive _ 
expansion of state-supported credit schemes. 

Finally, the authors examine the effects of the ‘capitalist transition’ on ` 
production itself. Here again the authors’ analysis casts doubt on the popular ` 
presumption of an inverse relationship between farm size and productivity. 
Instead of ‘economy of scale’ they are led to talk of the ‘advantages of class.’ - 
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The study thus questions many pet ideas.on structure and change in rural 
society, which makes it a compulsory reading for every student of village 
India. Scholars wanting to benefit from its rich substantive, methodological 
and theoretical fare, however, have to patiently put up with the monotonous 
and uninteresting presentation of the text. 


N. Jayaram 


Department of Sociology 
Bangalore University, Bangalore 


Victor S. D’Souza. 1990. Development Planning and Structural Inequalities : 
The Response of the Underprivileged. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 208. 
‘Rs.180, 


Professor D’Souza’s book addresses itself mainly to the growth versus 
equity debate that is raging in development studies. While no development 
strategy expressly regards inequality as an objective it has universally . 
accentuated the social and regional inequalities and sharpened divisive 
tendencies. Even when a country experiences high growth rates, poverty and 
unemployment persist and even worsen if the benefits of development go to 
the upper crust of society. The crux of the issue is that development planning 
is concerned with economic growth per se and has ignored the autonomy and 
resilience of the inequitous social structure. The issue of social justice, has 
received scant or at best only symbolic attention. The author rightly stresses 
-that the concept of development should be centred on the human beings, but 
his statement that in the ultimate analysis, ‘the idea of development is 
embedded in moral values, and not in the economic matrix’ (p.17), makes out 
that development is a historically specific concept. 

Professor D’Souza convincingly argues that the social structure is not a 
mere epiphenomenon of the economic structure. It is interrelated with 
hierarchical (identity of interests), affiliational (social-cultural similarity) and 
territorial (spatial propinquity) dimensions. Social structure and economic 
structure intersect in the variable of ‘occupational prestige’ which is therefore 
ideal for the study of development and social transformation. The author’s 
earlier study of intergenerational occupational mobility in rural Punjab had 
demonstrated that there is a high degree of stability in the social stratification 
because occupational mobility is very low. Even in the emerging townships, 
marked with considerable degree of occupational mobility, the average 
occupational prestige of the different castes remained relatively constant. 
The author’s highly formalistic framework explicity treats class structure as 
occupational structure and the class system as an illustration of hierarchical 
groupings. Simply put, the conception of class depends on the notion of ‘life 
chances’, which in turn, are determined by the individual’s relationship to 
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markets of various kinds. Accordingly classes are simply aggregates of - 
people possessing similar occupational interests. There being no dynamic 
contradiction in the mode, the synthetic hierarchical gradation scheme can at 
best comprehend only the stable features of continuity of the prevailing 
order. As there is always a systematic discrepancy between the structure of 
class and the subjective representation of hierarchy by the people: themselves, 
it is erroneous to treat class as the equivalent of occupational prestige and 
class system as a hierarchical system. 

The major thrust of the study is a detailed examination of the way in 
which Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have reacted to planning. 
More than half of the book is devoted to the Scheduled Castes. Discussing 
the education of the S.C’s in Punjab, the author observes that development of 
their education depends on the development of the region and their position 
in the social hierarchy. But given the relative stability of the spatial and 
social structure, economic and educational growth have accentuated the 
existing inequalities among the hierarchical groupings. This is laudable, but 
not sufficient. 

The remaining chapters deal with the education (percentage of literacy), 
urbanization and industrialization (percentage of non-agricultural workers) 
among the S.C’s and S,T’s over two decades of planned development at the 
inter-state and inter-district levels. This has been done with the help of the 
census data. Even ignoring the limitations of the census for sociological 
research the reader cannot but be disturbed to find that development, 
modernization as well as the principle of equity are treated as synonymous. 
Moreover, the indices of modernization are tailored to the easily available 
census data and on that basis it is presumed that an increase in these 
percentages would indicate progressive modernization. One wonders why 
the available data on landownership structure, tenancy, minimum wages, 
participatory peasants’ and workers’ cooperatives, opening of new lands for 
poor farmers, as well as the dictate of the Bretton Woods institutions are not 
used as the indicators of development or maldevelopment. The distinction 
between growth and development in terms of the indicators mentioned above 
often carry little sociological strength. A statement such as ‘the 
underprivileged living in the most "modernized" administrative area are also 
most modernized’ (p.197) assumes that the ever expanding insecure contract 
workforce living in the slums and hutments in Delhi are also modernized, 

The author has laboriously proved the obvious through 66 tables and 
correlation coefficients that development planning has not been able to bring 
about any transformation of the existing inequalitarian society. Both for the 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and at the state and district levels, 
the growth in the indices of literacy, urbanization and non-agricultural 
workforce are correlated very little, if at all, with the advancement of the rest 
of the population. He also finds that as development accelerates, the 
structural constraints on the S.C’s and S.T’s become stronger (p.189). His 
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view that ignoring the complexity of social structure is detrimental to the 
resolution of structural injustices through planning is well taken. But the 
alternative he suggests is nothing new. It seeks a little tampering with 
economic growth strategy for promoting equality through target approach in 
development planning, i.e. putting the last first, especially those 
under-privileged sections belonging to the backward regions. Nothing special 
in this recommendation, especially when the special programmes for these 
peoples are said to be out of the scope of the study. Being entrenched in the 
existential hermeneutics and a certain idealist tradition, the prospect of an 
alternative approach to development is not promising. 

Some of the weaknesses mentioned in this review appear at the fag end of 
the volume, but still the author strives to impress that ‘the measures are 
useful in delineating the trends of modernization’ (p. 201). In short he 
dexterously shies away from a discussion of the political significance of 
development planning. Despite these flaws one hopes that the book will have 
a larger readership not only i in the discipline of sociology but also in other 
allied disciplines. 


Jaganath Pathy 


Sociology Department 
South Gujarat University, Surat 


Zenab Banu. 1989. Politics of Communalism: A Politico-Historical Analysis of 
Communal Riats in Post-Independence India with Special Reference to the 
Gujarat and Rajasthan Riots. Bombay: Popular Prakashan. Pp. ix + 226. Rs. 
200. 


Yet another book on communalism. And this is not surprising because 
communalism has become all-pervasive; the myth of ‘secularism’ is 
crumbling. Perhaps, social scientists want to see the ‘latent’? meaning of 
communalism. Communalism is not all that it appears to be, the ‘killing of a 
cow’ or a ‘minor scuffle between two neighbours belonging to two different 
communities’. Historians, sociologists and political scientists are arguing that 
beneath such events lies a power game. Zenab Banu, it seems, is following 
the same tradition. Her book rediscovers the ‘politics of communalism’. 
Udaipur and Ahmedabad constitute her ‘universe’; the riots that took place 
in the post-independence period arouse her interest. She examines the local 
politics, the local market, goes through secondary literature, uses her 
research techniques, talks to those who saw the riots and experienced the 
brutalities to finally conclude that communalism is essentially a political 
phenomenon. Beneath group prejudices, communal contradictions, tensions 
and riots there is the struggle for control.over the resources of power. To 
gain economic power and political dominance certain individuals are 
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prepared to exploit the illiterate and tradition-bound masses. The masses 
belonging to ethnic groups, even today remain unorganized. They are 
religious and steeped in traditions. Hence power seekers try to use the 
religiosity and traditionalism of the masses to ignite communal conflicts. 

According to Banu the riots that took place in Udaipur in 1947 and 1965 
wear the mask of a religious war to hide the underlying economic rivalry. 
The emergence of Sindhi refugees in the city and their rivalry with the Bohra 
Muslim traders was the primary cause of riots. Not surprisingly, in every riot 
the shops owned by the Bohras became the targets of attack. The purpose 
obviously was to deprive the Bohras of their economic privilege and 
dominance in the local market. 

In Ahmedabad the riots of 1969 were due to political tension between the 
rightist Hindu parties and organizations and the Congress Party. The rightist 
parties wanted to make it difficult for the Congress to appease the Muslims. 
If the riots occur, the Muslims would naturally blame the Congress for its 
inability to protect them from Hindu fundamentalists. Likewise, and 
paradoxically enough, the riots would also help the Congress to project itself 
as the only ‘saviour’ of the Muslims. In other words, communal riots suited 
both the Congress and the rightist parties. The victims suffer; the game, 
however, goes on. 

Although she has not bothered to go deeper, Banu’s observations would 
invariably lead to the following conclusions: 

a. Since ‘secular’ interests — politico-economic interests — generate 
communal riots, the notion of ‘secularism’ needs to be re-examined. 
Secularism does not necessarily resolve the riddle of collective morals and 
ethics. To be ‘secular’ is not sufficient because a bania designing a riot for 
his utilitarian interests is primarily pursuing his ‘secular’ goals — the material 
goals related to the phenomenal world. The question, then, is: What should 
be the nature of collective morals? What should restrain ‘secular’ ambitions 
and make a moral universe possible? 

b. Communal riots are designed by people having politico-economic 
interests. And the masses are passive. They do not design the riots. They do 
not see the hidden politics. They react instinctively and get provoked by 
religious sentiments. A ‘religious’ person too gives his consent to communal 
riots and, therefore, falls into the trap designed by people having non- 
religious or anti-religious interests. The question, then, is: How should one 
live with religion, feel comfortable with it? How should religion give one the 
rationality needed to see and fight the politics of communalism? 

Zenab Banu’s book, however, has not touched upon these two questions. 
She narrates the problem. She cannot go deeper. An ‘academic’ discourse of 
this kind remains superficial. This is because academic research of this type 
cannot transcend fragmentation of the universe and evolve a new discourse 
that provides a new moral system that harmonizes spirituality and political 
rationality. All that she has demonstrated through her research design, 
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innumerable tables and footnotes is that research, in an age heavily 
dominated by the gospel of empiricism, has become merely a routinized, 
mechanised endeavour. | 

A Ph.D., thesis need not be written and later published to tell us that the 
rightist parties often stimulate communal riots or that rumours play an active 
role. In fact, the newspapers we read, the relationships we are engaged in, or 
to put it simply, everything that defines our day-to-day world tells us all that 
she has said in her book. 

Communalism is bad, ugly, destructive. Communalism is primarily a 
power game. Hindu elites and Muslim elites fight for their politico-economic 
gains and in the process exploit innocent, illiterate masses. Granted, all that . 
she says is true; yet she ought to have raised many other questions. Why is it 
that even today religion arouses peoples’ passions and sentiments? Even if it 
is ‘false consciousness’, why is it that no rationalist discourse is able to alter 
it? In other words, the question is: What is man’s relationship with religion? 
It needs a deep analysis: an analysis that requires not statistical efficiency, but 
wisdom, profoundity and the ability to penetrate into the structure of the 
human mind:’And this.is missing. Naturally, a Ph.D., thesis requires nothing 
of that sort and, despite everything, a publisher can always be persuaded. In 
the ultimate analysis, the ‘academic industry’ with its rationale of mass 
production triumphs and the quality of research deteriorates. 


Avijit Pathak 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


The Profession 
Indian Sociologists in the XIIth World Congress of Sociology 


The XIith World Congress of Sociology took place in Madrid, Spain 
during July 9-13, 1990. The theme of the Congress, Sociology for one World: 
Unity and Diversity, announced the need to study globalization trend by 
transcending national barriers which had hitherto compelled sociologists to 
treat ‘societies’ or groups and communities living within a nation-state as 
their basic units of analysis. The theme stressed the need to go beyond a 
mere comparative analysis of societies to grasp the world in a holistic 
perspective. The theme also had a programmatic content in as much ås it 
generated perspectives on unity which questioned hegemony and domination 
of one or a few nations over the others and advocated integration based on 
balanced reciprocity. 

All the delegates to the World Congress congregate for two important 
sessions of the Congress, viz., the Presidential session where the President of 
the International Sociological Association reads out his/her address and the 
closing session which is a symposium of eminent sociologists drawn from 
different regions of the world. Next in order of importance are the symposia. 
The sessions of various symposia are run concurrently every morning. 
Following the symposia, various Research Committees run their sessions in 
the afternoon. Sessions of Research Committees are followed by sessions of 
Working Groups, Thematic Groups and Ad-Hoc Sessions. In the XHth 
World Congress, sessions of 6 symposia, 42 Research Committees, 8 
Working Groups, 5 Thematic Groups and 20 Ad-hoc Sessions were planned. 
The number of delegates was around 4000, the largest in the history of the 
World Congress. It was truly a World Congress because here one could 
meet sociologists drawn from all parts of the world. 

The number of Indian delegates in the Congress exceeded 150. This is 
indeed a large number considering the distance to Madrid and the 
expenditure involved and considering the fact that even a national conference 
attracts only about 300 delegates. The Indian contingent ’‘provided a fairly 
representative profile of sociology in India; here were delegates hailing from 
not merely the metropolises of Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras but also 
from Thanjavur, Madurai, Kolhapur, Rohtak, Bhubaneswar and other far 
flung towns. 

The Indian presence was impressive in quantitative as well.as qualitative 
terms. Indians figured as organizers and key speakers at all levels of the 
Congress. Professor T. K. Oommen, who was elected as the President of the 
International Sociological Association for the 1990-94 term, read out a paper 
in the closing session devoted to the theme of Sociology for One World. He 
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also organized and took part in Symposium V devoted to the theme: New 
Actors and New Identities. He also chaired a Thematic Group Session on 
Famines. Besides Professor Oommen, six Indian sociologists read papers or 
took part as discussants in four symposia. Indian sociologists took a leading 
part in the proceedings of various Research Committees, Working Groups 
and Ad-Hoc Sessions and projected views from India which enhanced the 
empirical and theoretical range of discussions. 

The choice of Madrid as the venue of the World Congress proved to be 
an eye-opener for the Indian ‘sociologists. They were able to meet and 
interact with sociologists from Hispanic countries which is indeed a rare 
opportunity. Although the language barrier proved to be a handicap, one 


. could sense that much was in common between Indian sociology and- 


Hispanic sociology. Like in India sociology is a vigorous and vibrant 
discipline in Spain and other Latin American countries. One hopes that this 
encounter will forge new links between sociologists in India and in the 
_ Hispanic countries. 

The election of an Indian as President of the International Sociological 
- Association (ISA) was in a way long overdue. Eminent Indian sociologists 
have been associated with the ISA since the formation of the Executive 
Committee of the International Sociological Association as the chart below 
depicts: 


Indian presence in International Sociological Association (ISA) 


Period Position in the Person 
LS.A. Executive 


1950 - 52* Member G.S. Ghurye 
1953 - 56 Member G.S. Ghurye 
1956 - 59 Member D.P. Mukerji 
1959 - 62 Vice-President D.P. Mukerji 
1962 - 66 Nil - 
1966 - 70 Nil - 
1970 - 74 Member M.N. Srinivas 
1974-78 : Member Ramakrishna Mukherjee 
1978 - 82 Member Leela Dube 
1982 - 86 Member S.C. Dube 
1986 - 90 Member T.K. Oommen 
1990 - 94 President T.K. Oommen 


_ * The First Executive Committee of LSA. 
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The Profession 231 
Announcements 


THE VI ISSC STEIN ROKKAN PRIZE 
in Comparative Research 


The International Social Science Council, in conjunction with the 
Conjunto Universitario Candido Mendes (Rio de Janeiro) announces that 
the sixth STEIN ROKKAN PRIZE will be awarded in the autumn of 1992. 

The prize is intended to reward a very substantial and original 
contribution in comparative social science research by a scholar under forty 
years of age on 31st December 1992. It can be either an unpublished 
manuscript of book length or a printed book or collected works published 
after 31st December 1989. 

Four copies of manuscripts typed double space or of printed works should 
be sent to the International Social Science Council before 15 March 1992, 
together with a formal letter of application with evidence of the candidate’s 
age attached. Work submitted will be evaluated by the International Social 
Science Council with the assistance of appropriate referee or referees. The 
ISSC decision is final and not subject to appeal or revision. 

The Prize is US dollars 2,000. It may be divided between two or more 
applicants, should it be found difficult to adjudicate between equally valuable 
works submitted. 

For further enquiries, please write to: The Secretary General, 
International Social Science Council, UNESCO - 1 rue Miollis, 75015 Paris, 
France. 


Announcements 


8TH WORLD CONGRESS FOR RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
11-16 August 1992 
Theme: Rural Society in the Changing World Order 
Venue: College of Agriculture, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


For details contact: Professor Joseph J. Molnar, Auburn University, 202 
Corner Hall, Auburn, AL 36849, U.S.A. 


A limited number of travel scholarships are available for Third World 
participants. For details contact: Professor Michael F. Nolan, Associate 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Food and Natural Resources, University of 
Missouri-Columbia, 2-69 Agriculture Building, Columbia MD65211, U.S.A. — 
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The following persons were admitted as 





Life Members of the Society 
on February 2, 1991 

L.M.No Name Place 

LMI 1230 S.L. Hiremath Gulbarga 
1281 B. Nalini Madurai 
1282 - Aswhini K. Borah Gauhati 
1283 I. Singaram Tirunelveli 
1284 G. Mani Madurai 

LMF 133 D.W. Attwood Canada 

LMI 1286 B.S. Gulshetty Gulbarga 
1287 C.S. Dabhade Ujjain 
1288 Savita Bhakhry New Delhi 
1289 Sohan R. Yadava Varanasi 
1290 Vijay Kumar Lal Patna 
1291 Shiv Kumar Sharma Bhind 
1292 R. Vijaya Krishna Naidu Anantapur 
1293 Amarnath R. Das Anantapur 
1294 Ashly Joseph Kothamangalam 
1295 R. Pandey Kanpur 
1296 Arun Kumari Singh Jabalpur 
1297 Shikha Chauhan Bhopal 
1298 M.S. Babji Madras 
1299; Abhijit Bhatta Murshidabad 
1300 Gurdev Singh Goyal Faridkot 
1301 S.K. Ray Calcutta 
1302 Chittaranjan Prasad Samastipur 
1303 Subrat Chaubey Raigarh 
1304 B. Sreelatha Bhopal 
1305 P.K. Dutta Dibrugarh 
1306 Shivabasave Gowda Kanakapura 
1307 Binod Narayan Ranchi 
1308 Sabiha Hussain Delhi 
1309 A.K. Bandyopadhyay Dhanbad 
1310 Suhita Chopra Kanpur 
1311 C. Krishnaswamy Delhi 
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NOTES TO CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Use universal ‘z’ spellings throughout. British spellings to be used (e.g.,colour not color). 

2. Use single quote marks throughout-whether quoting sentences or a single word/phrase. 
Double quotes should be restricted for use within single quotes (e.g, In the words of 
Delpit, ‘the "women’s question” is today ..."). Quotations of more than fifty. words should 
be separated from the text with one line space above and below and indented. 

3, Within the text the style of referencing used in the Sociological Bulletin should be followed 
— i.e., (Bose 1989 : 35). When more than one author is cited the listing should be first 
alphabetical by name and then chronological by date (Bose 1969, 1980; Geertz, 1950). Ifa 
work by 3 or more than 3 authors is cited e¢ al should be used (e.g.,Ghosh et al., 1950). If 
the same reference is cited twice within the same paragraph use ibid. (e. g. ibid. :66). 

4. In the case of italicisation of words, latitude is given to the authors but consistency should 
be maintained throughout the paper. The same holds true for the use of diacritical marks. 

5. Punctuation : Unless the entire sentence is a quote, the punctuation should be outside the 

' quote marks : ‘minority’, ‘majority’, ètc). 


6. Numerals : One to ninety-nine in words, 100 and above in figures in the written text. 


However, the following should always be figures. 

a) distance - 3 km 

b) age - 32 year old. 

c} percentage - 6 per cent 

d) centuries - 13th century 

e) Years - 1800s. 

7. Authors must provide their names, designations and official addresses with their papers. 

8. Manuscripts should be sent in duplicate. All material, including notes and references 
should be typed double spaced with a wide margin on both sides of the page. Matter 
should be typed on only one side of the- page. Notes and references should be typed 
separately at the end of the paper. Notes should contain more than just a bibliographical 
reference, Within the text the notes should be indicated by superscripts. 

References at the end of. the -paper should be typed alphabetically by author and 
chronologically for each author. Reference should be complete with details of author’s 
names (initials or full name), name of article in edited volume/journal, name of 
book/journal, volume number and pages in edited books/journals, publishers and place of 
publication of books. If citing several papers from an edited volume, the details of the 
edited book must be repeated in each case. 

Tables should be submitted on separate pages, numbered with headings. In the text, 

each table should be referred to by its number, and not by location, e.g.,following table’, ‘table 


L 


* above’. Maps and text figures should be drawn in black water proof ink and about twice the 
_ intended final size. 
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Book reviews should not contain foot-notes. References to other works should be 
incorporated in the text; page references should be given when quotations from the books are 
included. 

Authors receive only 25 copies of the offprint of article free. Additional copies can be 
supplied at cost price, and must be ordered and paid for in advance. 

Reports of conferences, seminars, workshops, etc., should be as brief as possible. 
Emphasis should be laid on the subject matter of discussion“4nd not on the speakers. The 
Editorial Board reserves the right to shorten reports wherever necessary. 

Contributions, book reviews and other editorial correspondence should be addressed 
to M.N.Panini, Managing Editor, Sociological Bulletin, Centre for the Study of Social Systems, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 110 067. 
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